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FOREWORD 


Manners are the happy way of doing things; each, once a 
stroke of genius or of love, now repeated and hardened into usage. 
They form at last a rich varnish with which the routine of life is 
washed and its details adorned. 

—LHmerson 


Man, being by nature a gregarious rather than a solitary 
creature, has formed his life not only upon his own tastes and 
prejudices, but with due regard to the tastes and prejudices 
of others. ‘‘Taste,” in fact, in this sense, is essentially a word 
implying group reaction; in a hermit’s cell there could be 
neither good nor bad taste because the judgment of others 
would be lacking. a : 

Taste connotes discrimination, the discarding of the bad, 
the exalting of the good. Like so many of the finer graces 
which civilization has made possible, it is a faculty capable of 
development. Some of us are born with more instinctive 
taste than others, but by taking thought we can all add in this 
respect to our mental stature. 

Therefore, because good taste in the large and small 
matters of life—in our choice of companions or furniture, of 
amusements or clothing—indicates in large measure the 
extent to which we have profited by our common opportunities 
for self-improvement, odium attaches to the suggestion of 
lack of it. Rightly, because in these days of amazing distribu- 
tion of knowledge, neglect of advantages free for the asking is 
more than ever reprehensible. 

We cannot all have magnificent estates, a corps of servants, 
a relay of motors, first editions in priceless bindings, and a 
gallery of paintings for which Europe has been despoiled, but 
we can all use our eyes, our ears, and our minds. We can 
walk the streets and observe; we can visit public libraries and 
art museums, where awaits us the best the world affords in 
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written text or graven marble. And through the newspaper, 
the magazine, and the radio we can bring into our homes 
knowledge and appreciation of what the world of taste esteems 
the best. 

The roots of etiquette go deep, to that fundamental of all 
conduct—taste. Many have preached that good manners 
are important because they are essential; on the contrary, 
they are important because they are non-essential—one can 
obtain the three things necessary for livelihood, food, shelter, 
and clothing, and still possess none. It is simply because 
manners may be used or ignored at will that their presence 
or absence reflects credit or demerit. We cannot control 
hunger or the need of sleep, but we can control matters of 
behavior; and in our ability to adjust ourselves to trying 
situations, to curb the selfish instincts and respect the rights 
of others, lies the difference between the boor and the gentle- 
man. Manners, being voluntary, are an unfailing index to 
character. 

The Complete Book of Etiquette, if it at all achieves its 
object, should suggest the underlying reasons for mannerly 
behavior and indicate the qualities which distinguish those 
who are honestly entitled to the term ‘“‘gentlefolk.” If it 
makes clear the fact that for each small convention of dinner 
table or drawing-room there is a reason as important in itself 
as the observance may seem trivial, that the basis of all 
civilized behavior is the Scriptural injunction to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself, and that good manners, the external 
expression of this regard for others, ‘‘are not idle but the fruit 
of loyal nature and of noble mind,” it will more than fulfil 
its mission. 

Etiquette is a code whose object is the standardization of 
customs and practices with a view to social conerency. In 
manufacture, every product-unit is made the precise duplicate 
of every other, so that, transported to another milieu, it will 
fit and function perfectly. In like manner etiquette tends ‘to 
standardize conduct, in order that the social contacts of each 
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unit of the mannered and ceremonious world may be, so far as 
is humanly possible, frictionless and agreeable. To approach 
this result one must master the code. But in the mastery of 
the code one’s main concern should be the development of 
that attitude of mind from which polite observances spring. 
The Complete Book of Etiquette may be distinguished from other 
manuals on the subject by this angle of approach. 

The endeavor has been not alone to furnish an authoritative 
source for social rulings, but in reflecting the formalities of our 
day to take into serious account the new viewpoint that since 
the Great War has been insistently thrusting itself to the fore- 
ground in all matters of social intercourse. Our new philosophy 
and psychology of life necessarily call for new interpretation 
of the worn dicta of some old-time conventions and refur- 
bishing of others in the light of present usage and the spirit 
of modern freedom. But whilé\ancient cobwebs have been 
swept from the corners and fresh air let into the haunted 
chamber, the essential features of the House of Courtesy re- 
main unchanged and the process serves but to show of what 
lasting materials its furnishings have been made. 

Moreover, this work does not concern itself only with the 
metropolitan standards of the possessors of great fortunes and 
city mansions, but considers equally the standards of living 
and the types of entertainment possible to the average 
American family. The small-town hostess will find here 
described the best social usages not only of New York but of 
the countryside as well. 

The scope of the book includes the entire lifetime of the 
individual, whether it be passed in the simpler activities of the 
country or in the more exacting complexities of the great city. 
Its advice and rulings may safely be followed in hamlet or 
camp, village or metropolis. And the order of chapters follows 
the journey in its natural sequence, starting with the dawn of 
social consciousness upon the small child and carrying the 
story, through young manhood and young womanhood, into 
the joint life of the married couple, with its increasing social 
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responsibilities and the duties of parenthood, up to the time 
when the dignity of death ends ‘‘this eventful history.” 

As far as possible all material in any way pertaining to a 
given subject has been classified under that head, so that the 
reader who would make certain of all details connected with 
any one type of observance need only follow the chapter 
from beginning to end. For instance, under the heading of 
Dinners Formal and Informal are given not only descriptions of 
dinners of both types, their menus, decorations, and service, 
but also correct forms for invitations, acceptances, and re- 
grets, the proper dress for men and women, the order of proce- 
dure, and any other detail which might perplex either a hostess 
or a guest. In addition each chapter is supplied with cross- 
references to allied topics in other parts of the book, and in 
the interests of clarity and ease of consultation, an unusual 
number of charts, detailed and graphic, accompany the text. 

Many subjects will be found treated of in The Complete 
Book of Etiquette to which other compendiums of social behav- 
ior give scant attention or concerning which they are silent, 
such as: 


THe Bustness WOMAN AS AN EXECUTIVE 
Tue INDEPENDENT Business WomMAN: Her Frienps, HER 
APARTMENT; HrR AMUSEMENTS; HER PRIVILEGES 
THe ETIQUETTE OF CHURCH BEHAVIOR 
WHEN AND WHERE LapiEs SMOKE 
THE RELATION OF THE TEACHING OF MANNERS TO THE 
BROADER SuBJECT OF CHILD-TRAINING 
Tue ‘“TrEn-Ace”’ Boy or Giri: New Liserties anD OLD 
RESTRICTIONS; THE First Dress Suit; 
Mortorinc Parties 
Lire In A Hotet; tHE Woman ALONE 
Maip SERVICE FOR THE BusINESS COUPLE 
JEWISH AND CATHOLIC WEDDING Customs 
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The vast increase in travel abroad since the Great War 
justifies the space devoted to foreign etiquette and to official 
entertaining in foreign capitals. The American man or 
woman, visiting England or the Continent, should find these 
sections useful for reference. 

The author’s thanks are due to Gabrielle Elliot Forbush 
for valuable assistance in the preparation of this book, and 
to Miss Gabrielle Rosiére for assistance in arranging the 
illustrations, many of which were made from specially posed 
photographs. Miss Rosiére wishes to express grateful 
appreciation to Strawbridge & Clothier, through whose cour- 
tesy it was possible to stage correctly appointed tables as 
shown in some of the illustrations. The author is indebted 
also to the Marshall Field Company and to Mr. J. M. Drake 
of the National Jewelers’ Publicity Association. 
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CHAPTER I 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF GOOD MANNERS 
66 Mess for children” is a topic that verges so 


closely upon the more fundamental “ child-train- 
ing” that it is difficult to lay down even a few 
guiding precepts without touching upon elementary principles. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the sterner Anglo-Saxon stuff 
that when we reprove a small child for misdemeanor we say, 
“That is not good,” whereas the French throw cold water upon 
naughtiness by saying, “‘That is not pretty.””’ Even with very 
little children we appeal to a sense of right and wrong, as 
guides for their daily conduct; rather than to an esthetic 
principle; and from the start teach them to ally manners with 
the decidedly basic business of living decently and in order, 
respecting the rights of others, and showing the fullest courtesy 
and consideration to those around them. 

The teaching of manners thus aligns itself rare the wider 
head of ‘‘good”’ behavior, without a knowledge of which they 
cannot develop the character which will fit them to play a 
creditable part in the larger world of which they will soon be 
citizens. 

Dentists tell us that to insure a child healthy teeth one 
must begin with the grandmother. Manners, alas, must be 
acquired anew by each generation, but one can safely say that 
they begin in the cradle. The very tiny baby learns that he 
either can or cannot have his own way, and upon the measure 
of self-control which he thus gains depends his subsequent 
attitude toward most human relationships. 

From the day’a baby comes into the world he begins to 
form habits—and so to learn manners, for manners are largely 
a matter of habit and instinctive. 


‘“‘Small habits, well pursued betimes, 
May reach the dignity of crimes,” - 
(1) 
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and since children are nothing if not imitative, they should 
have the opportunity to copy only habits and manners that | 
are worth copying. 

There is but one place where a child can rightly learn these 
fundamentals and that is in the home. The home is the unit 
of our social organization, and upon its standards depend 
those of the community. A child brought up in a home where 
mutual courtesy and consideration are taken for granted will 
have little trouble later in the social world: he has been so 
well grounded in the fundamentals that they have become 
second nature and any such details of etiquette as are subject 
to change may easily be learned wherever his lot is cast. 
Incidentally, this perfect understanding and constant appli- 
cation of basic principles of behavior constitute, if any defi- 
nition of these much abused terms may be safely attempted, 
the prime badge of a lady or a gentleman. 

The three necessities of life are sleep, shelter, and food, 
and it is in securing the last named that the baby first con- 
sciously comes into contact with others. Naturally, therefore, 
the first definite training in any sort of manners centers in the 
process of eating. Elementary table manners are in order as 
soon as a baby begins to eat solid food of any sort; by the 
time the school child joins his parents at all of their meals, 
details as well as principles should have been thoroughly in- 
culcated. 


TEACHING TABLE MANNERS 


Of these principles the most important are cleanliness, 
neatness, and lack of haste. It will readily be seen that 
practically all the different individual admonitions fall under 
one or more of these heads. 

The mother who does not fail to wash her baby’s face and 
hands before the simplest meal lays a foundation of habit 
which will continue as the child grows older. For, be it said, 
good habits are as easy to form as bad ones. What is hard 
for both mother and child is the breaking of bad ones after 
they have become fixed. When a very small child becomes 
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accustomed to having his mouth wiped the moment it becomes 
““messy,”’ as well as before a drink of water is given, cleanliness 
as a habit is well started. Any baby—if it could talk—would 
very early tell you that it is more comfortable clean than 
dirty, and as soon as a child realizes this, much has been 
gained. 

Neatness, the second requisite of good table behavior, must 
be insisted upon from the very start. The bib is a necessary 
adjunct to neatness during the meal and is continued as table 
equipment until the wearer is able to eat soft foods—eggs, 
cereals, and vegetables—without spilling them. 

The first table implement a child encounters is the spoon. 
At first all foods are manipulated with it. Cutting is done 
by the mother or the nurse, so that everything on the baby’s 
plate is in pieces small enough to be scooped up. A straight- 
handled spoon which can be grasped firmly in the tiny fist is 
the best design to choose. A sure hold is at this stage more 
important than gracefulness! 

To the spoon is next added the pusher—a miniature silver 
hoe which is held in the left hand and used to guide the food 
into the bowl of the spoon. To take too much in the spoon, 
spilling some on the journey from plate to mouth and spreading 
more over the surrounding territory, is the child’s impulse. 
Perhaps it is an inheritance from primitive days that prompts 
the youngster to cram all he can into his mouth and to do so 
as hurriedly as possible. So the caveman gnawed his bone, 
in fear lest a stronger snatch it from him! Children, whatever 
their ages, are always inclined to bolt their food, and the 
inclination should be checked as early as possible for reasons 
quite aside from ‘‘just manners.” 

The watchful mother, therefore, sees that moderate spoon- 
fuls are conveyed to the hungry little mouth and that one 
mouthful has been consumed before a second supply is on the 
way. The necessity for both neatness and leisurely procedure 
is thus taught as soon as a child can feed himself. 

When the baby first learns to drink from a mug, grace is 
again sacrificed to safety and both hands are used to grasp 
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and hold it steady. Here again the baby’s instinct is to gulp 
the contents down as rapidly as possible, and he must be taught 
to drink slowly, in satisfying but moderate sips, and to ‘“‘come 
up for air” before he turns a startling purple and is gasping 
for breath. 

When, in a small household, a tiny child must have his 
meals at the family table, a hot plate is usually filled and given 
him just before the meal for the rest of the family is served. 
This is because a small child of necessity disposes of his food 
so slowly that the mother can best enjoy her own meal if she 
follows this system. Also it tends to divert the child’s mind 
from the fact that the food on his own plate differs considerably 
from that on the plates of the others. Care should be taken, 
however, that he does not interpret this as indicating that 
he is entitled, of right, to first attention. 

When a child persists in transgressing the elementary 
decencies of behavior which he has once learned, he should be 
punished by being taken from the table. 

As soon as possible the child should be graduated from 
spoon and pusher to knife and fork. This is a somewhat diffi- 
cult transition period, as of necessity a few things, permitted 
earlier for the sake of neatness, must be unlearned. The spoon 
is relegated to liquids, and the child is now taught to drink 
from its side rather than its point. Another reason for the 
lesson that the spoon must never be entirely filled now becomes 
apparent—liquids spill more easily than solids. 

For the useful pusher a piece of bread may be substituted. 
But the tendency to load up a fork should be checked as 
promptly as was the earlier disposition to cram everything on 
the plate into the spoon. And for a child to nibble at food 
held on a fork, as a mouse nibbles a piece of cake, is of course 
impossibly bad behavior. The proper method of holding knife 
and fork is described* in the discussion of table manners, and 
although it may be difficult for short, untrained fingers to 
master the right positions at once, it is far better for the child 


*See Chapter XIII, pages 161, 162. 
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to learn them correctly than to be handicapped later in life 
by awkward and unmannerly handling of table implements. 

Little children often take an obstinate dislike to certain 
articles of diet, and it rests with the parents to determine 
whether these prejudices shall be yielded to or overcome. In 
any case, criticism of the food is not to be permitted. ‘‘I hate 
soup,” .“‘Spinach is horrid,”’ or ‘‘Why can’t I have ice cream 
instead of this nasty bread pudding?” are familiar cries in 
many nurseries. If the food is intensely disliked, perhaps it 
may be left uneaten. But ordinarily it should be taught that 
it is bad manners to call attention to whims of taste. 

Animals, however beloved, should not be allowed in the 
dining room or nursery when meals are in progress. If they 
wander in they should not be fed or petted during the course 
of the meal. y 

In homes where it is practicable, the English system of 
serving children in a separate nursery is popular. Certainly 
the prospect of being allowed, when proper manners have been 
mastered, to have certain meals with their parents, incites 
almost all children to do their best. In other homes children 
have breakfast and luncheon with the family and are given 
supper in the nursery before their parents sit down to dinner. 
In any case good behavior at meals is made the test for 
graduating the child ultimately to the family table. 

Here another step confronts the youngster. He must now 
add to his own code of table behavior a new set of rules govern- 
ing the group of which he has become a member and a decidedly 
subordinate one. He must wait his turn in being served, must 
learn that he may join in the conversation to a moderate degree 
only, and must, in general, think as much of the rights and 
comforts ef others as of his own hunger or sociable instincts. 

The child who, to while away the time between courses, 
makes bread pellets and shoots them like marbles, balances 
knife and fork against each other or the spoon over the rim 
of the glass (perhaps even yielding to the temptation to flip 
water toward some unsuspecting neighbor) is far from being 
a pleasant table companion. He should be corrected imme- 
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diately and firmly—but, it may be said, by one person only. 
When to a mother’s or father’s watchfulness is added the 
critical eye of a grown-up sister and that of a teen-age brother 
just beginning to appreciate the niceties of good manners, the 
lot of a smaller child may be hard indeed, and the result may 
be a sulkiness engendered by too varied and general correction. 

A boy should always rise when a woman enters the room 
and not sit down until she is seated. At the table, any children 
should rise, and boys must rise, when adults come in after they 
are seated. . 


TALKING AT TABLE 


Of all the ancient saws inflicted by our great-grandparents 
upon their generation, the most deplorable is surely that which 
declares that ‘‘children should be seen and not heard.’”’ Could 
there be anything more artfully adapted to crush any ability 
a child may naturally possess to express himself in a clear and 
interesting way? Can anyone fairly expect a child who much 
of the time is forbidden to speak in the presence of visitors to 
talk intelligently if the parents suddenly wish him to do so on 
any special occasion? 

The wise mother is glad to have her child show an interest 
in table conversation and a desire to contribute to it. But 
she also controls his eagerness, lest it develop into self-con- 
sciousness or downright conceit, and sharply nips in the bud 
any attempt to monopolize the talk or to ‘‘show off.” 

While a child should be taught never to contradict flatly 
parents or friends, even children are entitled to their own 
opinions and to express those opinions courteously. A child 
should be taught that if he does not agree with a statement, 
he should say: ‘‘I think you are mistaken. I think that this. 
happened—’”’ or ‘‘EXxxcuse me, mother, but I saw this—”’ 

The child who interrupts may be checked by a warning 
hand, by a glance, or by a murmured word of admonition. 
If obedience is not at once forthcoming it may be necessary 
to say, ‘‘Alice, your father is talking,” or “‘In just a moment, 
dear, when brother has finished.” But it is only fair to the 
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A chair and table of correct height, with one’s own pitcher for pouring out the milk, 
are aids in forming pleasing table manners of a child 
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child thus checked that he be listened to when his turn comes. 
The child who not only interrupts, but bursts into speech 
with his mouth full, requires double discipline. 

Since it is not pleasant, especially when there are guests, 
to reprove a child sharply at the table, the mother should 
simply correct the fault and later talk things over with the 
culprit. In the same way the child who, once given permission 
to speak, launches into a prolonged, rambling narrative is 
quietly stopped by his mother, and afterwards reminded that 
at table adults have the conversational right of way. 


COMING TO THE TABLE AND LEAVING IT 


In coming to the table a child should not take his seat 
until the adults have taken theirs. A well-bred lad soon 
learns to assist his mother or a lady visitor by standing behind 
a chair and pushing it forward at the right moment. 

Toward the end of the meal an active, play-loving young- 
ster may find it hard to wait quietly in his chair until all the 
older people are finished, but this is a self-restraint most neces- 
sary to insist upon. A child should not be served his dessert 
in advance of the rest simply to free him from the observance 
of proper table behavior. He should receive it in turn and not 
be permitted to quit his place before the others. 

At dinner in some homes the children are excused after 
they have finished their dessert and when the after-dinner 
coffee is brought in. A child who wishes to leave the table 
before the others should ask to be excused and should wait 
until the mother grants permission. No child should be allowed 
to run in and out of the dining room between courses. When 
the home meal is over, napkins are folded, chairs pushed back 
quietly (never by the method of holding the table edge as a 
brace), and the children wait to leave the room until their 
elders have gone before them. 

As is said in the chapter on Table Manners,* the teaching 
of a special behavior for company is a dangerous pitfall. Chil- 


* See Chapter XIII, page 155. 
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dren who behave well in the bosom of the family ordinarily 
will behave well when guests are present. 


OBEDIENCE 


The question of obedience is one on which many others 
rest. Children should be taught to obey promptly, without 
whining or arguing. But we have reached an era when their 
unquestioning obedience does not seem the virtue it was 
once considered. We recognize nowadays that they have 
certain rights that past generations were not always willing 
to concede, that they may sometimes have what seem to them 
adequate and just reason for failure to do exactly as they are 
told, and that it is only fair to hear a child’s explanation before 
meting out punishment. Furthermore, the authority which 
is the most respected is not the authority which delights in 
asserting itself. Children appreciate being told the reason for 
things which are required of them; instead of being less apt 
to obey promptly, when it becomes necessary to issue an 
abrupt order, they obey the more quickly from the fact that 
they have not continually been keyed up by imperative and 
unexplained demands. 


PUNISHMENT FOR MISBEHAVIOR 


On the other hand, when the baby in the nursery discovers 
that tears will bring him what he wants, he is disinclined as he 
grows older to forego that method of obtaining his own way. 
No matter how reasonable and patient the parent, the children 
must understand, from babyhood on, that in the last analysis 
adults are to be obeyed. 

We may disagree as to the type of punishment to impose, 
but we all agree that there should be discipline. We also agree 
on the fundamental purpose of discipline—to strengthen char- 
acter, uphold ideals, and prepare our children for the difficulties 
and vicissitudes of life. 

Some believe that children should be thoroughly and 
frequently whipped. We all remember the boy whose grand- 
father thrashed him soundly when a salamander ran out of 
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the fire, that he might always remember seeing such an un- 
usual occurrence. It is coming to be more and more widely 
held that children should never be whipped—that the exercise 
of brute strength upon the helpless may subdue the body but 
that it hardens the heart and makes secret rebels rather than 
contrite penitents. Certainly, if a child takes punishment 
stoically, to gain admiration from smaller children, it does 
little good and lessens, rather than increases, the parent’s 
authority. If, on the other hand, the child is sensitive, to the 
bodily pain is added a keen humiliation of spirit far exceeding 
in emotional effect any conception of the justice of the punish- 
ment and possibly leaving a scar which may last through life. 
““Spare the rod and spoil the child” may not be the last word 
of human wisdom. 

Parents have a legal right to administer corporal punish- 
ment to their young children. But legal right is not necessa- 
rily moral right, and whether or not they possess the latter will 
perhaps be wrangled over until the end of time. This is a 
question which each parent must settle for himself or herself. 
It is not to be settled offhand, or in the manner of the woman 
who exclaimed: ‘‘You can’t tell me anything about bringing 
up children. I’ve raised ten and buried nine.” 

But corporal punishment is not the only penalty that may 
be employed nor is physical pain less readily borne than many 
mental punishments—the withdrawal of the parental favor, 
deprivation of pleasures, or the imposition of irksome tasks. 

In devising penalties for disobedience and misbehavior a 
child’s personal disposition should be taken into account. In 
the end, as Angelo Patri says, ‘‘The problem of making a child 
behave becomes the problem of providing the best conditions 
of growth for him. The thought is not so much ‘He is mine to 
make behave,’ as ‘he is mine to stand beside and strengthen.’”’ 


- 


THE CHILD’S VOCABULARY 


It is not well for the most doting mother to prolong the 
baby-talk period. During the early formative years of a 
child’s life, words are readily learned and once acquired are 
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never forgotten. It is best, while not being unnecessarily 
abstruse or involved, never to ‘‘talk down” to children, but 
to allow them to increase their vocabulary naturally by hearing 
and observation. One need have less fear that under the 
treatment they will talk like pinafored pedants and prodigies 
than that by an opposite method they will stunt their powers 
of speech and impress their plastic minds with certain awk- 
wardnesses and juvenilities.of language of which in mature 
years they may never be able wholly to disembarrass them- 
selves. 

It should never be forgotten that the best corrective for 
the slovenly and vulgar speech that the child must sooner or 
later hear from others is the pure and unadulterated English 
which the right sort of home provides. Unless parents are 
willing to bring up their children in cloistered seclusion (and 
who would wish to do them this wrong?) they must be armed 
against the knowledge that the little ones must unavoidably be 
exposed sometimes to hearing vulgarity—even obscenity— 
outside of the home. The wise parent will neither laugh at 
one nor ignore the other, hoping it will not be remembered, 
but will make every effort to eliminate the objectionable words 
or phrases from the child’s vocabulary. 

Children are first of all imitative, and they acquire by 
unconscious mimicry not only the vocabulary of their elders 
but the latter’s peculiarities and mannerisms, as they acquire 
the undertones and nuances of a foreign tongue, without 
knowing it. Hence parents cannot use too much care in speak- 
ing to them or before them. The mother who secretly prides 
herself on a detached, blasé manner assumed at wont, may be 
horrified to hear her six-year-old daughter repeating her most 
affected words and very accent at quite the wrong time and 
to quite the wrong person! 


“A trick that everyone abhors, 
In little girls, is slamming doors,” 


but no less abhorrent, Mr. Belloc might sapiently have added, 
in both little girls and little boys, are the misuses of the voice 
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in speech—the whinings, mumblings, shoutings, and scream- 
ings to which childhood is so prone, and which call for rigorous 
suppression if the child is to grow up gentle-mannered. 

The quiet, well-modulated voices of European children— 
seldom boisterous even in their most unrestrained play—pay 
tribute to the strict system of child training which prevails 
across the Atlantic. 


MEETING AND GREETING 


In meeting strangers the shy child is perhaps more excus- 
able than the forward one, but the friendly, unself-conscious boy 
or girl is an improvement on both. Upon being introduced, 
the well-bred small boy extends his right hand and bows; 
the small girl curtsies, and shakes hands if the older person 
offers to do so. To give the “‘little girl curtsey,”’ now taught 
by governesses and dancing schools, she places her left foot 
just behind the right and dips both knees a trifle as she shakes 
hands. This is one of the.small social graces that go to make 
the most lovable child more attractive. 

Children should remember the names of their new acquaint- 
ances and when addressed repeat them politely, saying, ‘‘ Yes, 
Mrs. Anderson,” or ‘‘No, thank you, Cousin Paul.” 

On the street, when children meet adults with whom they 
are acquainted, a boy should completely remove his cap 
(however new or however dilapidated that piece of headgear 
may be) and a girl should smile and bow. Each should look 
directly into the eyes of the older person and if possible should 
say, ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Franklin,” or ‘‘How do you do, 
Mr. Parker?” as occasion demands. 

It is not su customary as it used to be for children to use 
“sir” and ‘‘ma’am”’ in addressing adults, but the occasional 
child who does so has a quaint charm. Indeed, until well past 
his majority, a young man’s “‘sir” implies a certain likable 
deference; ‘‘ma’am”’ is much less usual—perhaps because the 
contraction is in itself as graceless as ‘‘madam”’ is overpompous. 
Modern boys and girls are taught to address their parents with 
“Yes, mother,” ‘‘No, sir,”’ or ‘‘No, father,” and by being care- 
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ful not to omit ‘‘please,” ‘‘thank you,” or “‘you’re welcome” 
when these expressions are in order. 

When an adult enters the room, any child therein, girl or 
boy, should rise. If a little girl is studying, writing, or reading 
in a far corner and an older person comes into the room for 
some small errand, or enters and at once sits down, not paying 
any attention to her, it is then excusable for her to go on with 
her work without rising. 

To accustom their children to meeting strangers, many 
mothers have them come into the drawing room for a few 
minutes at the tea hour. The children, who are, of course, 
cleanly clad, brushed, and washed, should not stand stiffly 
‘“‘on parade,” nor should they be permitted to engross the 
attention of callers. But to allow a small boy to carry a cup 
of tea (ever so carefully!) from his mother’s hand to that of 
the guest, or a little girl to go around the circle with a plate 
of cakes, speaking when she is spoken to, is excellent training 
in hospitality as well as in self-control. The self-control is 
particularly in evidence when none of the grown-up refresh- 
ments are vouchsafed them! 

When children leave the tea room, they should curtsey or 
shake hands with visitors and bid them ‘‘Goodby” or ‘‘Good 
afternoon.”’ Or, if there are so many that it might be awkward 
for them to go the rounds, at a nod from their observant mother 
they may slip quietly out. Whining or teasing to stay, or, 
on the other hand, bolting noisily from the room, may be 
ignored at the time, but the small sinners should be held to 
strict accountability at some intimate family session shortly 
thereafter. 


POSTURE AND CARRIAGE 


The graceful and unself-conscious management of the body 
is another test of breeding in the young. Our grandmothers 
spent weary hours in childhood practicing ‘‘deportment’’—how 
to enter a room and how to leave it, how to cross a ballroom 
floor, how to curtsey to men and older women, how to take 
the arm of an escort, how to sit down and, whether bored 
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or interested, how to remain seated gracefully and without 
fidgeting. 

A volume of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, applied externally, is credited with giving one famous 
dowager, now well over eighty, her stately carriage and poise. 
Perhaps if she had had to balance the historic treatise on a 
girlish “bob,” instead of on a waterfall, she might have found 
it even more difficult to cross the slippery ballroom floor 
of the old downtown mansion, or to ascend, alone, the wide 
staircase, with the gracious dignity to be required of her when 
she should make her début in society. Sixty years or more 
have not caused her to forget the ‘“‘chin up, shoulders back”’ 
régime of her young girlhood. 

The young girl of today seems to affect the hollow-chested, 
sagging walk of the old-time invalid rather than the erect 
carriage and healthy posture, sitting or standing, which one 
would expect this age of athleticism to have made popular. 
Little girls—and one can too long postpone drilling children 
in correct posture and walking—should be taught to avoid a 
slouch on the one hand and a long, hoydenish stride on the 
other. The old-fashioned vogue for artificially turned-out 
toes has fortunately passed—many foot ills sprang from this 
unnatural position. But turned-in toes or feet awkwardly 
thrown sidewise are as objectionable. Walking with feet 
practically straight, the weight on the ball of the foot, the 
shoulders back, and the head erect, makes for beauty and 
charm in strong, well-developed bodies. 

No longer is the growing girl prohibited from leaning back 
in her chair or crossing her legs. As we have found that it is 
not necessariiy virtuous to be uncomfortable, the Spartan 
discipline of earlier days has passed. Even so, modern children 
are allowed far too much latitude in their downsittings, as well 
as in their uprisings. Boys and girls alike slouch in big chairs, 
throwing their legs carelessly over the arms, curling their feet 
under them, or twisting themselves into incredible positions 
that curve the spine and contract the lungs. The boy who is 
allowed to relax in some such position as he buries himself 
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(almost literally) in Treasure Island is likely to develop into 
_ the young man who when he goes calling balances himself on 
- the edge of a chair, nursing the ankle of one foot as it crosses 
the other knee. The young lady upon whom he ealls should 
properly be scandalized—unless, alas, her own neglected child- 
hood has also twined itself about her chair in an attitude 
equally uncouth. 

Children should be taught that chairs are made to sit on 
and not to flop over; that the proper sitting position is in the 
center of a chair or slightly sidewise in a corner of the sofa. 
One may lean back without slouching, while the hands may be 
folded lightly in the lap or rest on the arms of a deep chair— 
may, in fact, be in any position that is at once comfortable and 
tranquil. Wriggling about, twisting at strings of beads or 
coat buttons, fingering one’s hair or biting one’s nails are all 
unpleasant mannerisms, which, if they are allowed to become 
fixed in childhood, are often almost wholly impossible to break 
in later life. 


LETTER WRITING 


Once able to write, a child should be taught to take care of 
his or her own correspondence. The importance of answering 
letters promptly, of writing “thank-you” notes at Christmas 
and birthdays and of remembering to write to relatives and 
friends on special occasions, can be impressed on children 
much earlier in life than most parents realize. Unless they 
hear older people speak of letter writing as a “bore” or a 
‘‘nuisance,”’ most children will enjoy keeping up a modest 
correspondence and will often write letters of their own accord. 
Letter paper, pen and ink, and stamps should be provided for 
children after they have learned to write legibly and neatly, 
and they should be taught how to begin a letter, how to close 
it, and how an envelope should properly be addressed. This 
does much to impress upon a child the importance of social 
letter writing, and one thus taught does not grow up to be a 
slacker, the despair of distant friends, whose carelessness about 
writing amounts to actual discourtesy. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESS 


If we doubt that the world progresses, we have only to 
look at a group photograph of children of twenty-five years ago. 
A glance will convince us that in children’s clothing, at least, 
good sense has entirely come to dominate fashion. There are 
still plenty of shops where bad taste may be indulged and silks 
and satins supplied for children who should be wearing gingham 
and serge, but it is an unobservant mother indeed who persists 
in dressing her children unsuitably. She is entirely out of 
fashion in so doing. 

Simple clothes of durable but not depressing materials are 
the correct thing for modern children. Bright colors and dainty 
fabrics are ours for the asking, yet lines are plain and ornamen- 
tation is almost never seen. As a result, the children may 
look like a flock of gay-colored butterflies, but they are prac- 
tical, washable, playable butterflies, not overdressed little men 
and women afraid of spoiling ‘‘party”’ clothes. 

As children pass from the baby stage into that of the little 
boy and girl stage, it is more humiliating to them than many 
parents realize-if they are so oddly dressed that they differ 
markedly from their playmates in appearance. Especially is 
this true of boys, who yearn for uniformity in all things. A 
child instinctively dislikes extravagance in dress as much as 
shabbiness, and boys and girls alike dread being kept in “‘baby- 
ish’”’ clothes after they have passed that appealing age. 

Good taste may be developed in children by permitting 
them to have a part in selecting their own clothes and by taking 
the trouble to explain, to some extent, materials, qualities, and 
prices. The youngster who early becomes accustomed to 
having a few suits of excellent grade rather than a larger ward- 
robe of cheap ones will naturally grow up with a preference for 
good quality and an understanding of values. Modern parents 
are beginning to include in the allowances of their children, 
even when they are very small, enough money to purchase 
their clothes, and while guiding and advising them in their 
choice, insist that they share in the responsibility of selecting 
their own apparel. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


The mother who launches upon her first children’s party 
does so with considerable trepidation. But if she has drilled 
her children well in the conventional rules of behavior she may 
expect that they acquit themselves creditably when they 
extend hospitality to their playmates. If these funda- 
mental lessons have not been learned before the day arrives, 
however, its sun may set upon disaster. 

Before the party, comes the matter of invitations. Mother 
and Gracie together decide who shall be invited. Mother has 
her favorites—so has Gracie. Sometimes the two lists do not 
entirely coincide, but a reasonable compromise is arrived at 
and mother produces a new box of letter paper upon | “which 
invitations are to be indited. 

For the very small child’s party, the mother, of course, 
writes the letters or telephones to the mothers of the equally 
small children invited, who answer, accepting or regretting, 
whether or not they have calling acquaintance with her. The 
invitation may be a simple, direct letter, phrased almost as a 
child would speak, or in the more formal wording which an 
adult would use. For instance, Gracie, by proxy, might write 
to the little boy next door: 

Dear Georgie: 
Next Saturday is March fifth and that is my birthday. 

Mother says I may have a party. We both hope that you 

can come to it. Mother says we shall begin playing games 
at four o’clock and that supper will be at six. 
Hoping you can come, 
Your friend, 
GRACIE OLIVER 

This letter is addressed to Master George Kissam, and 
presumably Georgie himself replies. 

Or perhaps a formal invitation is indited: 

MISS GRACIE OLIVER , 
REQUESTS THE PLEASURE OF 
MASTER GEORGE KISSAM’S COMPANY 
ON SATURDAY, MARCH FIFTH 
AT FOUR O'CLOCK 
(GAMES, AND SUPPER AT SIX) 
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The palpitant little hostess, trying her best to be sedate, 
receives with her mother and shakes hands with her guests as 
they enter the drawing room. Her mother perhaps will have 
wisely invited a neighbor or relative to assume the work of 
“ice-breaker”’ for the early arrivals, as the hostesses, adult and 
juvenile, may not quit their post until all the guests have come. 
As a matter of fact, children have a passion for early arrival 
(dulled unhappily in later years) and if four o’clock is the time 
set, the last will probably arrive on the doorstep as the clock 
strikes—and only through determined maternal efforts not 
before then. 

Mrs. Oliver is a skilful hostess. She knows several amusing 
games—the sort that little boys and girls can play together 
indoors, without wrecking the furniture or their clothing. She 
knows when interest in one game is waning and promptly 
switches to another. She contrives somehow to have every 
eager player win sometimes, and if prizes ‘are given, everyone 
miraculously seems to get one. Best of all, she knows how to 
serve a supper that children adore and mothers approve. 

Perhaps this starts with bouillon, and then come chicken 
croquettes and green peas, hot chocolate and—of course—ice 
cream in fascinating fancy shapes with simple cookies or 
homemade drop cakes. Perhaps there are ‘“‘snappers”’ or 
Kewpie dolls bearing the names of the guests who are to sit 
before them, and thereafter to own them. But Mrs. Oliver 
knows that all the children will be excited anyhow, and that 
too much excitement distracts their attention from supper, so 
she wisely keeps the table decorations simple and trusts to the 
food— good food and plenty of it,” as she says—to keep her 
guests occupied while at the table. 

Gracie thus learns, by precept and example, that the duties 
of a hostess (or a host) carry with them responsibilities as well 
as pleasures, that hospitality requires that she make sure of 
her guests’ enjoyment, even if this means that she cannot 
play her own favorite games or perhaps win a prize herself. 
If presents are brought her, she must in each case say ‘Thank 
you,” or ‘‘Thank you ever so much,” even though the gift be a 
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secret disappointment. She must also say goodby pleasantly 
when her guests depart; and when they tell her they have 
enjoyed her party, should say that she is glad. 

In going to a party, the little boy or girl should be taught 
that the first duty, after hats and coats have been laid aside, 
is to greet the child who is giving the affair and shake hands 
or curtsey to his or her mother. If it is a birthday party and 
a present is brought, it should be given with a ‘‘ Many happy 
returns of the day.’”’ The properly tutored child will play 
whatever games are on the program, will bear losing in good 
part and be not vainglorious over winning. Supper will be 
eaten with due regard to home training. Nowadays, even the 
most proper youngster, if more ice cream is suggested and 
there appears to be plenty on the dish, may be child enough to 
pass a plate promptly for more! 

When it is time to go home and the nurses and mothers 
arrive to round up their charges, the small guest says goodby 
to the small hostess (or host) and does not forget to shake hands 
or curtsey to the mother, and to thank her for ‘‘a lovely time.” 
If meanwhile Frankie Morgan, who never behaves, is lying on 
the floor screaming and kicking because he doesn’t want the 
party to be over, or if Marjorie Bangs is wailing to her mother 
that she didn’t win a prize and it wasn’t fair—who can blame 
the departing youngster for inwardly feeling just a mite 
superior on the score of impeccable behavior? 

It was a Gracie of an observant turn of mind who once 
asked on the way home from such a neighborhood party, 
‘Mother, am I a possible child?”’ 

““Why, what do you mean, dear?” asked her startled parent. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I heard Mrs. Porter say that 
little Ida Hadley was such an impossible child. Ida was 
hitting Dannie Lane’s head against the wall because he put 
the donkey’s tail where it belonged and she didn’t.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE TEEN-AGE BOY AND GIRL; THE DEBUTANTE 


IGNIFICANTLY, what used to be characterized as the 
S “awkward age’ is now more frequently termed the 
“dangerous age.” The teen-age boy and girl, whom 
their elders used to regard as growing children and relegated 
to the schoolroom, have in our day blossomed forth as the 
‘‘junior set,” with a well-organized social world of their own— 
a world with its own customs, taboos, standards, and 
etiquette, vaunted sufficiently unto itself and often dangerously 
unchildlike in its sophisticated maturity. 

The high-school age, therefore, has become as much a 
subject for social consideration as\that of the débutante, the 
more so as it appears to take delight in flouting the dearest 
traditions of behavior established by preceding generations. 

The early high-school age is physically and mentally a 
period of transition. Legs are growing longer, voices are 
changing, hands and feet are becoming alarmingly prominent. 
Because at the same time new demands are being made upon 
developing minds, it is all the more important that boys and 
girls of this age be safeguarded from overindulgence in amuse- 
ments which, harmless in themselves, may injure if taken in 
excess. 

The automobile, the phonograph, and the moving-picture 
alone have made necessary the formulation of a new code for 
the junior members of society, a code which unfortunately 
has not evolved as rapidly as have the situations it should 
control, If the small-child age is the imitative one, the high- 
school age is the impressionable one; and the fact that in 
school and in play hours half-grown boys and girls must neces- 
sarily meet and be influenced by those from other homes often 
with widely differing standards, has placed upon the modern 
parent a burden of responsibility. This burden too many 
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parents are all too willing to shift to finishing school, scout- 
master, dancing teacher, or summer-camp instructor.” But 
the fact cannot be glossed or evaded that the principles of 
family ethics which children absorb in the home give them 
their first abiding moral impressions, and upon these they are 
likely, in the impressionable period, to base their own code of 
behavior. 

To guard them through the newer freedom of this ‘‘danger- 
ous age,” when the young self-confidence, so fearlessly chal- 
lenges parental authority and yields only to that which can 
command its ungrudging respect, there must have been forged 
in the home the triple armor of healthy body, clean mind, and 
sound principle. 

The parent who would maintain this authority and com- 
mand this respect must possess the four cardinal qualities: 
justice, respect for individuality, frankness, and dependability. 

Justice comprehends the equable settlement of arguments 
without ‘‘playing favorites’”’; evenness of temper which forbids 
laughing at a fault one day and severely punishing it the next; 
the courage to admit, even to a very small child, that one has 
made a mistake and is sorry for it. 

One young girl whose courteous deference to her mother 
was, as far as confidence and intimacy went, only that accorded 
by any well-bred young woman to an older one, confessed the 
reason to a college mate. Years before she had lost respect 
for her mother’s sense of justice, through a severe and humiliat- 
ing punishment meted out under a misunderstanding, but “‘for 
the sake of discipline” not apologized for or atoned. ‘‘ Mother, 
you see, belongs to the generation which never apologized to 
the younger one,” explained the girl with a rueful smile. 
With the loss of respect had vanished other things. She 
was sound and sweet at heart, but her confidence had never, 
since that day, been given where it naturally belonged. Had 
she been of a weaker caliber, the story might have ended 
differently, with a mother wondering why her daughter should 
have grown up aloof and secretive and patently contemptuous 
of her standards and opinions. 
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Respect for a child’s individuality carries with it the recog- 
nition of his or her rights to privacy and the possession of 
property. As far as it is humanly possible, every child of a 
family should have a separate room, and should be able to take 
sanctuary there without fear of intrusion. The mother who 
teaches a little girl that doors are made for a purpose and that 
she should knock before entering her mother’s room, often 
feels perfectly at liberty to open the door of the child’s room 
without knocking, and instead of apologizing, laughs or is 
incensed if the child resents it. It is a safe rule to make that 
no member of the family should enter a room belonging to 
any other member without the courteous knock which would be 
vouchsafed a stranger. 

The child whose desire for occasional privacy is thus recog- 
nized (and the most sociable children have this instinct) will 
not, as he grows older, be so likely to ‘‘sneak off” goodness 
knows where, alone or with the chosen and perhaps undesirable 
intimate of the moment. 

Personal property is also to be respected. It is not unrea- 
sonable for a child to cry because a shabby book she prizes has 
been thrown away by a zealously tidy mother, and refuse to 
be consoled by the showy volume bought her in place of the 
beloved treasure. Even in case of a child requiring especially 
devised punishments, the destruction of his legitimate property 
is an unwise recourse. The child whose property rights are 
not respected can scarcely be blamed for growing up with too 
little respect for those of others. 

Time, it may be said, is property, Just as are‘more tangible 
things. Any well-brought-up child is willing and glad to per- 
form small, helpful services for his parents or other adults of 
the family. But the child whose playtime is perpetually being 
interrupted to do small errands is not fairly treated. The game 
“‘with the gang,” broken off while the small boy yields reluc- 
tantly to the command, ‘‘Run downtown and get father the 
evening paper,” or the fascinating story laid by while the little 
girl goes to the cleaner with the gloves mother forgot to leave, 
may be as important to the children as their own business and 
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social engagements are to father and mother. Considerable 
parental laziness is cloaked by an expressed wish to help children 
grow considerate of others! 

With love as the foundation and the qualities enumerated 
as the superstructure, it will be strange if there is not a whole- 
some frankness between parent and child. The mother and 
father should remember, however, that like breeds like, and if 
frankness be beckoned it must also be given. Evasion and 
subterfuge, petty falsehood and white lie—if parents indulge 
in these in the home circle, they need not wonder that their 
children do so! 

First and last and all the time the child must find the parent 
dependable, ‘‘always there.” Without a realization of this 
quality a feeling of trust between parent and child cannot 
exist. Let mother or father once fail a child and years of 
effort may not suffice to bring back what has been destroyed. 
A promise to a child should be as binding as one made to an 
adult—more so, perhaps, as philosophy has no consolation 
for a childish heartbreak. 

_ If these reflections seem to be somewhat beside the subject 
of manners, let it be said that young people of today are 
facing the indictment that in casting aside manners they 
stigmatize as ‘‘outgrown,” they have also discarded far more 
vital morals; and their defense is that, as children, manners 
were taught them by their parents as superficial niceties—least 
of all as calculated to develop the mutual confidence and re- 
spect upon which a growing boy or girl may depend when con- 
fronted with a dilemma. 

It rests upon the parents, in their home life, therefore, to | 
teach the child that good manners are not occasional habits 
assumed for special occasions but the daily practice of gentle- 
folk wherever they may be; that they are the outward and 
visible signs of inward and spiritual graces; that they have their 
bases in moral and ethical qualities and that the standards of 
appearance and behavior are so interlocked with those of 
character that to relax in one particular too often means a 
deterioration in the other. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Since co-education and the growth of interest in outdoor 
sports have thrown young boys and girls together under much 
the same external circumstances as those surrounding the 
young man and the young woman in society, it is not surprising 
that the juniors have aped the customs of their elders. A wise 
parent, however, insists that the high-school girl or ‘‘sub-deb” 
remember that she is not yet in society and therefore is not of 
an appropriate age for the amusements which her older sister 
enjoys. Fifteen-year-old Joan Price may ride horseback, dance, 
or go to high-school football games with sixteen or seventeen- 
year-old schoolmates, but for her family to speak of the boys 
as ‘‘paying attention” to Joan is of course vulgar and ridiculous. 

When youngsters of high-school age dance, whether in- 
formally in the home of one or at a school or club function, 
older people should be present as chaperons, and should see 
that the good times are kept within wholesome limits. ‘‘Cur- 
few” is an outdated custom, but a reasonable closing hour— 
never later than twelve, and that only on a Friday or Saturday 
night—should be face enforced. 

If a girl is inviting friends to a small dance i in her home, 
she writes each an informal note and extends the invitation in 
her mother’s name as well as her own. Since she is not yet in 
society, she is not entitled to engraved forms or to use her own 
card as an invitation. Such an invitation requires a written 
acceptance or regret. 

- For a group of young girls, the mother of one of them may 
give a Saturday luncheon, followed by the theater. She may 
allow her daughter occasional guests to dinner, perhaps with 
the theater afterwards or a ‘‘movie party” to the latest 
popular film. In the case of play or moving picture, the wise 
mother will either see the performance or take counsel with 
some one whose opinion she can trust before buying the tickets. 
In any case one of the parents or a near relative of the young 
hostess should accompany her and her guests to the matinée 
or evening performance. 

At school affairs, especially evening dances, the committee 
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in charge of arrangements is expected to provide chaperonage 
—usually a few favorite instructors or the parents of boys and 
girls on the different committees. Even so, the careful mother 
either goes with her daughter or sends a maid to take her and 
bring her home, or sees that the mother of some friend taking 
several girls adds her daughter to the flock. A woman who 
thus acts as chaperon is responsible for all her charges and 
sees that they reach home under proper escort. 

A schoolgirl may go unchaperoned with either boys or girls 
to high-school football or baseball games, may play tennis with 
a boy of her own age, or, in the case of intimate family friends, 
even go to an afternoon ‘“‘movie”’ with him, or with a small 
group of boys and girls of whom the mother approves. If the 
boy comes to see her at her home, her mother need not be in 
constant attendance—this, aside from being somewhat of a 
blight on the good times of the youngsters, would intimate that 
she cannot trust her daughter alone to maintain her standards— 
but she should welcome the young caller and be on hand to 
say goodby. The two may make candy in the kitchen or 
amuse themselves by playing the phonograph or otherwise pass 
the time as seems to then entertaining; but they must not 
start off for a long automobile ride together, or go of an evening 
to the theater, or otherwise attempt the amusements reserved 
for older members of society. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL GIRL’S DRESS 


In daytime clothes for young girls there has of late been 
a trend toward simplicity that amounts almost to uniformity. 
Some of the high-class boarding schools require a certain 
standardized outfit and no girl in attendance may indulge 
her fancy for more elaborate clothes. But few such institutions 
have the courage to apply alike strictures to special affairs. 

For example, at a certain thé dansant given by the girls of a 
fashionable New York school—with refreshments served in the 
parlors, dancing in the gymnasium, and the whole school 
building in gala array for the occasion—some of the visiting 
alumnae were astonished to see that all of the girls wore evening 
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gowns. Not just pretty party frocks, appropriate for mid- 
afternoon, but the full evening dress which a society girl would 
wear for the opera or an assembly ball. 

When, however, one of the graduate visitors expressed her 
amazement to a favorite teacher, the older woman replied in 
some exasperation: ‘‘My dear Patricia, do you suppose we 
like it? I’d give anything to pack those silly babies home and 
tell them not to come back until they were decently covered. 
But this is their party, you know, and although we supply the 
school we can’t supply their mothers with brains.”’ For after 
all it was the mothers who bought those sophisticated dresses— 
each one afraid the other girls would surpass her Annabelle in 
glory. And how can one blame the girls? For a sixteen-year- 
old to refuse to wear a Paris frock designed for a débutante of 
twenty isn’t human nature! 

Yet at home these self-same mothers were probably sighing 
that the girl of today is too headstrong and forward! And 
this when, with the modern wealth of gay materials and colors, 
there are endless possibilities for ‘‘party frocks” that are 
ravishingly pretty and yet not in the least. sophisticated or 
over-mature. 


DRESS FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL BOY 


Long trousers are usually acquired by the time a boy is 
thirteen or fourteen, his height and maturity being the deter- 
mining factors. 

When he is granted these symbols of approaching manhood, 
the change should be complete. It is cruel to expect a sensitive 
lad to wear knickerbockers to school and long trousers for 
best. And though it may be a strain on the family purse to 
indulge him in more than one new suit at a time, this is a crisis 
when the strain should be endured for the sake of his pride. 
Knickerbockers or “‘plus fours” such as his father wears are 
another matter: he will gladly sport these on tennis court or 
golf links—with such erotic sweaters and hose as he can prevail 
upon his mother to buy him. 

During his high-school term, the normal boy usually begins 
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to waste many secret hours wondering how he would appear in 
a dress suit. Noone who smiled at Willie Baxter’s impassioned 
plea, in Tarkington’s amusing story, Seventeen, can feel in- 
different on the subject of a boy’s first dress suit. Willie 
was laughed at for his request, stole his father’s clothes and got 
into horrible difficulties as a result, but his beatific joy while 
wearing them repaid him for all the suffering his crime entailed. 

Seventeen is the lowest age at which a boy should wear 
full evening dress. And nowadays it is not unlikely that he 
will prefer a dinner coat—or ‘‘Tux”’ as he may call it—to the 
more formal evening costume. 


GRADUATING TO “MR.” AND “MISS” 


In meeting strangers the growing boy continues the hand- 
shake and bow which he learned in the nursery. The junior 
girl usually continues the curtsey, though it is less pronounced 
and as soon as it seems a self-conscious affectation it should 
be dropped. The girl who has suddenly shot up amazingly 
may feel ridiculous in curtseying to shorter, if older women, 
whereas her petite and immature schoolmate might continue 
the graceful act for another year or so. After a girl enters 
her teens, the curtsey is optional; it is rarely used nowadays 
in America after a girl is sixteen. 

At about fifteen, letters to boys begin to be addressed with 
the prefix Mr. Even a very little girl is entitled to Miss before 
her name on the envelope of a letter, as there is no feminine 
diminutive to correspond to Master. | 

Before a girl is seventeen she need not be introduced or 
addressed by her elders as Miss. Boys of her own age, how- 
ever, will by the junior year of high school be ceremoniously 
using the title for introductions, although sensible half-grown 
boys and girls are likely soon to address each other by their 
first names. Sometimes an older person compromises by 
calling a girl ‘Miss Betty” or ‘Miss Helen.” This form, how- 
ever, being commonly used by servants, is not often adopted by 
the friends of the family. After a girl is sixteen a compara- 
tive stranger is safe in using Miss in writing or speaking to her. 
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Neither a boy nor a girl should have visiting cards before 
reaching sixteen. Cards should never be engraved without 
the prefix Mr. or Miss, and sixteen is the recognized age at 
which these prefixes may be thus adopted. Calling cards for 
small children, bearing either their full names or ‘“‘baby” 
names, are ridiculous, and no one of good taste would ever use 
them. The attempt to introduce them (although it might 
mean pence in the pocket of stationers) is simply another 
evidence of a deplorable instinct to make little men and women 
of our children. Even the sixteen-year-girl uses her personal 
card mainly to accompany gifts. She does not use it for calls 
or invitations until after it has been sent out with her mother’s, 
to show that she is formally in society. 

As a girl grows older, her sense of dignity, like that of her 
young brother, is easily offended. Any thoughtful older person 
is careful not to affront this sensitiveness. More often than 
any outsider, members of her own family are offenders in this 
respect. But the wise parents strive to foster rather than to 
suppress this stirring of coming womanhood. 

One woman remembers that when as a tomboy she played 
with her brother and his mates in the village street, her dignified 
father in passing never failed to raise his hat as he spoke to 
‘her. The simple courtesy impressed not only the half-grown 
girl but also the other harum-scarum youngsters; without 
casting a damper on the play, there was always a moment’s 
pause as they chorused a hearty response to the friendly 
greeting which included them all. 

Another woman has always held in special affection a man 
ten years older than herself, who was the first to recognize in 
her the intangible change from little girlhood to almost-young- 
ladyhood. When he was a charming and gallant lad, just out 
of college—an age not always attuned to the growing-up pangs 
of a gawky, tousle-headed, freckled child—they met after a 
year’s separation, and with quick instinct he took off his hat, 
bowed and shook hands with exactly the same courtesy he 
showed her pretty young aunt, the awkward youngster’s envy 
and despair. That gracious act, performed without the slight- 
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est suggestion of ridicule or condescension, filled the child 
with an almost reverential gratitude that she has never for- 
gotten. 

Boys proverbially hate being kissed, but not everyone 
realizes that growing girls have almost as great a distaste for 
it. Parents and grandparents, aunts, or the often even-more- 
beloved ‘‘adopted”’ aunts, may safely kiss Miss Thirteen, but 
others should beware of volunteering. Indiscriminate kissing 
is discouraged nowadays by the mothers of even very small and 
decidedly kissable children. Half-grown children, with their 
developing sensitiveness, fancy that being kissed classes them 
with ‘‘the baby’—than which no insult could be greater! 
The wise adult shakes the hand extended, and does not venture 
upon a kiss until intimacy carries the assurance that it will not 
be unwelcome. 


IN PUBLIC PLACES 


That spirit of uneasiness which harries the growing child 
often crops out in public to embarrass and distress an adult 
who has found that child extremely well behaved in private. 

The rules for general conduct in public apply as well to 
young people as to their elders. Voices should not be unduly 
raised, nor laughter uncontrolled. Efforts to attract attention 
by giggling, horseplay, or eccentric actions should be imme- 
diately and effectively repressed. So should the discourtesy of 
ignoring the comfort of others—calling whispered attention to 
deformities or oddities of clothing, blocking the aisles in public 
conveyances, stampeding from one end of a car to the other, 
or remaining seated when women or old men are standing— 
behaving, in fact, selfishly and boorishly instead of consider- 
ately and decently. 

When high-school boys or girls go visiting, their home up- 
bringing is put to a crucial test. Sometimes a boy or a girl 
whose drill has been in ‘“‘company manners”’ passes creditably 
an afternoon or a day in some one else’s home, yet does 
not emerge from a longer visit exactly with flying colors. But 
when instead of company manners, everyday, all-around-the- 
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clock manners have been mastered, the child proves a thought- 
ful guest for any length of time. 

It is, in fact, excellent character training for a growing boy 
or girl to be dispatched alone on a visit to another home. 
Experience in the exigencies of travel, in adapting personal 
tastes to those of others, in falling in with an unfamiliar routine 
and in acting as a free agent rather than as somebody’s young 
son or daughter, develop independence and resourcefulness. 
Such a visit teaches a youngster on the one hand to subordinate 
personal desires to the pre-arranged program of the house 
visited, and on the other to make necessary decisions without 
depending on the guidance of older people. 


THE DEBUTANTE 


After a girl leaves school, when she is eighteen or there- 
about, she makes her formal bow to society. An afternoon 
reception at a smart hotel, a dance given by her parents or a 
favorite aunt, a dinner at home, a series of small teas—these 
are the popular methods of introducing a débutante to society. 

The chapters on Tras AND ReEcreptionst and DaNcEs 
AND Bauus* describe the two most usual methods for con- 
ducting a début. 

The well-bred young girl will evolve into the well-bred 
débutante. There is no such decided break in her life as 
many an envious junior imagines. A girl who shows good 
manners inside her home as well as out, who is courteous to 
her mother and her mother’s friends, who is considerate of the 
rights of older people and not inclined to snub her younger 
sisters and brothers or those of her friends, is the popular 
débutante. She also avoids loud laughter, secretive giggling, 
and any hoydenish tricks, such as nudging, laying a hand on 
the arm of a man, or otherwise overstepping the bounds of 
well-bred behavior. - 

Nowadays the girl who has been ‘‘out”’ for several seasons 
without being married usually adopts some special interest 
which points toward her later independent life. 


* See page 463. t See page 380. 
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The modern college girl seldom chooses to have a formal 
début. Most of them, to use their own expression, ‘‘leak out.” 
They are away when their schoolmates are formally presented, 
and even if their parents plan parties to signalize their entrance 
into society, these parties come during vacations so short that 
they are not home long enough to enjoy the aftermath of 
gaiety which is the débutante’s perquisite. If a college girl 
is to have any such formal presentation, the best time for it is 
during either the Thanksgiving or the Christmas vacation of 
her freshman year. 

Since the fact that a daughter’s name appears with her 
mother’s on a visiting card indicates that the girl is now for- 
mally “‘out”’ the mother of a college girl usually adopts this 
type of card during the first year of college, and thus shows 
their friends that the daughter is to be considered as formally 
introduced to society. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHAPERON 


OMEN of the Middle Ages, young and old, sorely 
W needed masculine protection; it actually was not 
safe for them to stir abroad without an escort—and 
an armed one—for their defense. And as civilization perfected 
itself, learned to pave and light roads and sidewalks, provided 
police protection for wayfarers, and developed a sense of com- 
munal uprightness which frowned upon the primitive habits 
of plundering lonely dowagers and riding off with unguarded 
damsels, the traditions of the sex’s cloistered state held sway 
after the conditions which produced it had passed away. 
Maiden aunts of advanced years and utter respectability, even 
in the last generation, feared to shop without at least a ‘‘female 
companion,” while young unmarried women were thought to 
require a maid to trot at their heels, should their mothers not 
accompany them. Only a few months ago there died in a 
dignified family hotel a dear old lady, nearly eighty, of whom 
it is told that she declined the visits of her minister in her last 
illness lest it ‘“‘make talk’? to have him enter her bed- 
room. 

One modern authority on etiquette calls the chaperon a 
necessity for any unmarried woman up to the age of thirty. 
But let us not ‘‘pretend,” or emulating the ostrich who hides 
its head in the sands of tradition, refuse to see that the matter 
long since became one that cannot be settled by any such off- 
hand dictum. The artistic nineteen-year-old daughter of the 
family who maintains her own studio, entirely separated from 
the home of her parents, where she works all day as hard as 
many a factory girl, is not the same shy bud that in Victorian 
days passed a secluded existence making antimacassars and 
learning “the musical glasses.”’ 

(31) 
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The modern view of the question of chaperonage is not 
prudish. Let us therefore let the fresh air into our discussion 
and make no pretense that the views of the polite world have 
not materially changed in this generation and that the length 
of the period during which a girl may not consider herself an 
independent entity in the world has not been steadily shrinking. 

Withal, the chaperon is by no means entirely out of date, 
although she is nowadays subject to certain limitations. There 
are times when she is decidedly superfluous, times when she 
fulfills her function best by self-effacement, when she is expected 
to lurk in the background rather than to be actively present. 
But there are also times when she is needed, and occasions on 
which she should unfailingly report for duty. 

Such a time is the house party, the overnight hiking trip, 
or any similar affair which involves all-night absence from their 
homes of a mixed group of unmarried young people. The 
chaperon may be a young matron, although she should be 
sufficiently older than those she chaperons to be distinguish- 
able as such to strangers’ eyes. Perferably her husband should 
also be present. She may be an unmarried woman, young in 
spirit but sufficiently older in years than her charges—a favorite 
teacher perhaps, or an older sister of one of the party. One 
can hardly set her age arbitrarily; it is her self-possession, tact, 
and sense of decorum which entitles her to hold her position. 

At boarding and finishing schools, when groups of the girls 
go to the theater, the skating rink, or on shopping expeditions, 
one of the younger teachers is usually chosen as chaperon— 
sometimes a girl only two or three years out of college, whose 
society sisters of the same age are themselves being chaperoned 
to their round of theater parties and dances. ‘‘A mad world, 
my masters,” says Puck, yet one gradually growing more 
sensible. 

Occasions on which chaperons are not necessary are apt to 
be those of the sports. A girl may drive to the country club, 
golf or bridge, have tea and return to her own home, with a 
man, unchaperoned. She may go thus on a hike, or canoeing 
or swimming, she may ride horseback or go to football games, 
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moving pictures in the daytime or to afternoon tea or thé 
dansant in a recognized dance club where intelligent super- 
vision is provided. 

Restaurant lunching and dining, which of late years has 
gained in favor, is also coming more and more to the permitted 
front. Many restaurants are now acceptable as places where a 
girl may lunch with a man unchaperoned. The custom of the 
city—for in this matter, etiquette varies greatly all over the 
country—should be observed in the use of restaurants for 
unchaperoned ¢éte-d-tétes. 

Formerly no young girl might under any circumstances 
go alone to the theater with a man. Strict social custom still 
demands for the young people’s theater party a parent or two 
or a young married couple in charge. Hewever, after a girl 
has reached her early twenties, her parents seldom see anything 
but an unnecessary expense to the young man in insisting that 
there be a third member of the party. If he is acceptable at all, 
as a dancing and walking partner for her, they feel that he may 
be trusted to escort her to the theater and home again without 
supervision. Concerts, certainly, demand no.such strict chap- 
eronage, nor does the opera, except in the boxes and the most 
conspicuous of the orchestra seats. 

The motherless young girl usually has a home chaperon, 
one of as good social standing as herself, who lives with her 
charge and assumes the mother’s place at the table and in all 
matters of entertainment, as well as in the more difficult ones 
of censoring questionable partners and amusements. A woman 
of this sort issues all invitations (her name preceding that of 
her charge, just as a mother’s does on a joint visiting card or 
engraved invitation) and receives the guests as a hostess. 
Sometimes either a companion-chaperon or the parents of a 
young girl receive her guests and then withdraw to another 
room while the young people amuse themselves, feeling that 
the parent’s roof constitutes sufficient chaperonage. A great 
deal depends upon the nature of the entertainment and the 
custom of the house. 

When all has been said, it must never be forgotten that what 
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is right in one place is often wrong in-another, and that a 
very great part of the world still consists of the less tolerant 
and more circumscribed small-town communities, which have 
their “‘good society”? and “‘good manners,’’.and which have 
not adopted all of the freedom of the great city. Extremes 
both of license and of rigidity are essentially local and excep- 
tional. One has no right to take for granted that certain 
things done by common consent in New York’s or Chicago’s 
or San Francisco’s “‘good society” are a criterion of ‘‘good 
society’’ everywhere else. 


CHAPTER IV 


THIS WORKADAY WORLD 
A ie be sure there has always existed between men a 


business etiquette. But previous to the entrance of 
women into business this was necessarily a man’s 
code, man-made and man-applied, adapted as solely to mascu- 
line needs and experiences as the etiquette of a football game. 

Perhaps the growing sense of the true comradeship of the 
sexes blazed the way for the entrance of women into the 
business world. Perhaps it was—as some aver—no more than 
the invention of the typewriter and its swiftly won supremacy 
over the sewing machine. Perhaps it was the supplanting of 
homework by the factory system, or the spread of woman’s 
education, or any one of the hundred causes cited by the eco- 
nomic philosopher. The fact remains that today woman is in 
business, and not alone as man’s assistant but as his partner 
or competitor. For a long time she has filled major positions 
in his office, and sold his goods on the road; now she has set 
to work in earnest to found her own business and to meet man 
as an equal antagonist in his own preémpted field. 

With the financial independence of woman has come a 
new social independence which finds expression in separate 
homes, self-decided lives, and far greater freedom of behavior 
(freedom that is not to be confused with license) in many of 
the smaller social forms which once were considered as unalter- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Until women began widely to earn and dispose of their own 
money, they did not appreciate the extent to which social 
conventions were built upon financial dependence. A man’s 
womenfolk—his wife, his daughters, perhaps his mother, an 
elderly aunt or maiden sisters—lived under his roof and 
regarded him as the patriarchal head of the family. Maiden 
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aunts indeed often bitterly earned their ‘‘keep” by acting as 
housekeepers, errand runners, nursemaids, and caretakers, 
and were grateful for such pin money as was occasionally 
bestowed upon them. =” 

Nowadays Auntie is apt to turn to good advantage the 
executive ability once spent in waiting on other people and 
bringing up their children, by holding a well-paid position and 
living in her own apartment, with perhaps a maid to wait on 
her. Do such as she hesitate to venture forth, night or day, 
for any amusement they consider worth the pains? Not at 
all. Aunties after this pattern buy tickets to the show, go to 
a hotel for dinner, take taxis to and from the theater, and 
scoff at any tradition that tells them they must not. 

And what of Auntie’s eighteen or twenty-one year old niece 
—just out of school or college, and hesitating, perhaps, as to 
what she will do until the inevitable Mr. Right comes along 
and settles her future in the proper way? Ah, there’s the 
rub! Miss Twenty-One sees Auntie’s propitious circum- 
stances—the pretty clothes, the clever friends, the attractive 
apartment (with no rules other than those of her own making 
to trammel her) and the apparent complete independence of 
family precepts and conventions. Who can blame Miss 
Twenty-One (who may feel herself somewhat unappreciated 
at home) for rather fancying such ideal surroundings? For the 
girl who leaves her home for the city and the home table for 
a delicatessen diet in a small apartment, which, for all its 
discomforts and inconveniences, she passionately defends, is 
in the grip of that age-old feminine desire, born into every 
woman whether it is her destiny to marry or remain single, 
for a home of her own. This was as strong in her aunt and in 
her great-aunt as it is in her, but in their day few women who 
did not marry found it possible of gratification. 

Let Miss Twenty-One take heart. As she grows older— 
should Mr. Right delay his appearance—she may emulate 
Auntie’s independence and no one will criticize her for it. 
But first, as her aunt did before her, she must earn the right 
to it, and that demands maturity of mind as well as of body, 
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which in turn demands, as do most ideal states, an apprentice- 
ship which may not be evaded. 

There has developed a special etiquette for the business 
woman, and the ‘‘best society’’ of business has framed for its 
guidance a joint code governing the application to business 
ethics and practices of standards of personal conduct and 
courtesy. And as in the world of recreation and amusement, 
the foundation of this code is consideration of the rights and 
privileges of others. 


APPEARANCE 


To start with externals, ‘“‘clothes make the man”’ in business 
to an extraordinary extent. While in any walk of life poor 
attire cannot completely hide nobility of character nor Sheba- 
like apparel nourish a vacant mind, yet in a variety of super- 
ficial contacts which create the first impression, the importance 
of appropriate clothes cannot be overestimated. 


MEN’S DRESS 


Man is a conventional and imitative animal and to that 
extent is less likely than.a woman to overstep the bounds of 
good taste in business attire. Many a girl wears to the office 
a short-sleeved (or sleeveless) low-necked, bright colored dress, 
appropriate only for the evening, whereas only violent insanity 
- would lead even the most eccentric man to appear at his busi- 
ness in a ‘‘dinner coat.” 

Loud neckties, hectic shirts, or gaudy socks are the badges 
of weakness most often displayed by the sartorially ambitious 
of the male force. These belong with the cleap perfume and 
the diamond ring, the pomaded and slicked-back hair, and the 
too yellow or patent-leather shoes. The young man who has 
attained to the age of discretion with these flagrant tastes 
still upon him—unless he is a newcomer from the backwoods 
where his life has lacked precept and good example—is heavily 
handicapped in the struggle to learn good form. 

If a man has not the instinct for taste and distinction in 
dress, he may learn the fact from the study of models that 
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any authority will declare the best, and from strenuous self- 
examination and comparison. A determination to achieve 
the higher standard will accomplish wonders. It will teach 
him to depend for suggestion upon the style of the older and 
more conservative men about him rather than upon his 
younger and more flamboyant fellows—that in texture a 
striking design is infinitely less desirable than a quiet one— 
that in color dark is preferable to bright, and modest to flashy— 
that two or three cheaper suits of freakish cut may be a much 
poorer investment than a single well-tailored suit of first-class 
material—and finally that for a man, in business as elsewhere, 
the first criterion of appearance is spotlessly clean linen. 


WOMEN’S DRESS 


Good materials, simple lines, restraint in ornamentation, 
and above all, neatness, are the desiderata of the business 
woman’s wardrobe. Whatever the material of her office 
dress, let the material be good. And unless she can buy 
new dresses every few weeks, let its lines be plain. Even if 
she can afford frequent changes, she should avoid the freakish 
and the exaggeration of a passing mode. 

When fashion has favored it, the tailored suit has always 
been by far the most serviceable garment for business. Since 
one-piece dresses have become so popular they are worn 
tailored, in cloth or in simple models of the plainer silks. 

English tweed suits are always in good taste. The darker 
colors are preferable. With these white waists of rather 
mannish design and good quality, in linen, voile, or washable 
silk, are most correct. But for both material and color the 
navy-blue cloth is still the most popular for all suit styles. 
The more tailored such a suit, the better. A white waist, or 
a silk overblouse which gives the effect of a one-piece costume, 
is most used with this type. 

Silk, however, is not out of place in an office. It has in 
fact from a material of luxury become a stuff of utility. The 
steam heat which in America casts defiance in the teeth of 
winter weather sometimes makes the wearing of woolen in a 
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modern office building a burden to any but the anemie. 
Furthermore, silk has proven for many purposes more dur- 
able and hence more economical than cloth. It does not 
fray nor acquire a shine nor fall into ungraceful lines after a 
period of wear. 

Yet shoddy silk is a cheaper, uglier thing than shoddy 
serge, because it has an air of pretentiousness that a woolen, 
however poorly woven, does not possess. So to the woman 
whose clothing budget must be carefully considered, cloth is 
still a standby for steady, hard office wear. 

There are those, to be sure, who will have none of the 
severity of the tailored costume but whose taste turns to the 
more feminine materials, colors, and befrillments. Let such 
remember that however the fashions may treat the subject in 
day dresses, ornamentation should, as far as the business 
dress is concerned, be minimized. A touch of contrasting 
color, a dash of gay embroidery, and the gown is sufficiently 
trimmed. 

Nothing is in worse taste than for the business woman to 
attempt in her office costumes to follow the extremes and 
vagaries of fashion that.enliven the butterfly existence of a 
summer resort. To a New York expert in fine mending a 
girl from a near-by office, berouged and lipsticked, brought 
for repair a black satin day dress with violent red trimming. 
_ It was promised her at the end of three weeks. 

“‘Heavens!’’ exclaimed the owner, ‘‘black and red will be 
out of style in three weeks!” But after all, in every sphere of 
life the possessor of bad taste will never lack opportunity to 
display it. 

As for jewelry, the woman of fashion wears it much more 
sparingly in the daytime than formerly, and this banishment 
has impressed even the most bizarre. It has never been 
appropriate for business wear. lHarrings, especially the 
shoulder-sweeping variety, belong only to evening dress and 
with business dress are a gaucherie. A wrist watch on a dark 
ribbon, a single ring, a simple pin or brooch at the throat, 
and perhaps a string of beads that harmonize with the dress 
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trimming—more than this the well-dressed business woman 
eschews. 

No class of women should pay more attention to footwear 
than those in business. The shoe of the extreme mode with 
its ultra heel—too prone, under stress of office wear, to run 
down and ‘‘peel’—was never designed for business wear. 
While most women cannot bring themselves without a struggle 
to the so-called ‘‘sensible” footwear, there are compromise 
styles with medium heels, comfortable width, and good lines. 
Here again style has contributed much’ to the well-being of 
workers who must be stylish even if they suffer, by endorsing 
the reasonably sensible shoe for all types of daytime wear. 
It goes without saying that the capable business woman does 
not affect freakish materials or weird patterns. And whatever 
style or color she chooses, she keeps her shoes in perfect con- 
dition. She does not have so many that they clutter up her 
closet, but she knows that it is economy to have a sufficient 
number of pairs so that she can alternate them and give each 
its needed ‘‘rest,’’ and she keeps them shining, clean, with 
straight heels, sound soles, and good laces. 

When we come to the outer coat or cloak and hat, other 
considerations arise. These are not, properly speaking, part 
of her costume for the office, although they accompany her 
there. They are her dress for street, motor, and subway, and 
may be as smart as she chooses. Some writers suggest that 
the young woman whose work is in office or shop should not 
wear a dressy fur coat; but the counsel has so far fallen on 
deaf ears. As the modern Mrs. Malaprop says of her break- 
fast diamonds, ‘‘Them as has ’em wears ’em!”’ and it is to 
be hoped the owners of the fur coats will continue to be 
sensible and to wear them. 


THE WOMAN EXECUTIVE 


The woman in a position of importance varies her styles 
of dressing only in the details of quality and design. Where 
her secretary wears a ready-made jersey of severe cut and 
becoming color with collar and cuffs of white linen, the execu- 
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tive can afford a made-to-order gown of soft, dark blue crépe 
or black satin, relieved perhaps by a touch of real lace at the 
neck and wrists. But the lace is filet or Irish, never of the 
‘fluffy’? or tea-gown variety, and the dress depends solely 
upon its cut and the richness of the material for its effect. 


HANDS AND HAIR 


Well-groomed hands, shapely finger nails, and the evidences 
of care and pride in personal appearance which modern mani- 
curing confers are no small adjunct to attractiveness, but let 
it not be supposed that the natural luster of clean and polished 
nails can be made more beautiful by the addition of pink 
varnish applied from a bottle. 

When the hair is worn long, it should be dressed conserv- 
atively (which is to say becomingly, even if that means in not 
quite the latest style), and once.it is arranged, hands off! 
When the hair is bobbed, it should be kept smooth without 
combing or patting it in public. And, always, whether the 
hair is long or short, keep it clean! 

To rouge or not to rouge—is it even a question nowadays? 
When the daughter of the most exclusive family paints her 
face for her afternoon walk as did the soubrette of former 
years to counteract the glare of strong footlights, one can 
hardly blame the business woman—often overtired and wan— 
for doing likewise. Yet the girl of office or shop who uses her 
rouge pot without conscience, her powder puff without mercy, 
and her charcoal pencil without discretion, and who plasters 
her lips with a vermilion cupid’s bow, is oftenest the one who 
is heard complaining because she “‘never gets a raise.’ The 
wise business woman will distrust the appeal of over-artificiality 
and if she coaxes a tinge of color into pale cheeks and touches 
a shiny nose with a film of powder, will know when to stop. 

Perhaps the best. description of the competent business 
woman has been given by Fannie Heaslip Lea: ‘‘ Neatly dressed, 
smoothly coiffed, closely hatted, as neutral as a mail-order 
catalogue, as harmless as her own clacking typewriter, as 
controlled as an electric bulb—and just about as warming.” 
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OFFICE COURTESY. 


The everyday courtesies between the men and women of 
an office staff are those with which one is familiar in any walk 
of life, and are due alike from executive and subordinate in 
all grades. They should be carefully guarded, for the ordinary 
business day includes approximately half the waking time of 
the workers, and this prolonged and enforced contact (as is 
so often seen in family life) tends to break down the reserve 
and punctilio which clothe less familiar relations. 

The “boss”? who plunges into his office in the morning 
without a glance to right or left, shouts at the telephone 
operator as he passes, ‘‘Get me Blivens, quick!’’ and before 
his hat and coat are off rings impatiently for his secretary and 
greets her with, ‘‘Take a letter, Jones Construction Company, 
Gentlemen—” may have sterling qualities, but is sadly lacking 
in courtesy toward his employees. 

As between members of the staff the avoidance of an 
overcasual manner and the careful use of the prefixes ‘‘Mr.,” 
“‘Miss,”’ and “‘Mrs.’’—the kindly ‘‘good morning” and “‘good 
night’’—the recollection of the names of subordinates— 
the addition of the “‘please’”’ to requests that are in effect 
commands, and the “thank you”’ when the orders are carried 
out—these small courtesies find requital in quicker and more 
enthusiastic service. 

The woman in business is far too sensible to expect the 
men in her office to bow and scrape, to spring up to open doors 
for her, or to retrieve every object she may drop. But she has 
a right to look for the amenities of polite intercourse as they 
are understood. 

It is in its outer contacts that courtesy has most immediate 
effect upon the standing and prosperity of firm or store and 
this is well understood nowadays. One no longer sees the old 
type of reception-room clerk—the inattentive, novel-reading, 
frequently telephoning young person who treated callers with 
indifference and disdain—but a new type which is beginning 
to be styled a “‘receptionist”’ and is as well prepared for his 
or her special duties as is a stenographer, a bookkeeper, or an 
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office manager. In the larger sense every employe of a business 
organization is a “‘receptionist’’ and the value of universal 
' courtesy is being more and more insisted upon by executives. 
The instructions given to employees in one of the greatest 
department stores* of Chicago are so universally applicable to 
men and women in any form of modern business that they 
are well worth quoting: 

“Courtesy is a new word for old-fashioned politeness. It 
is born of a desire to serve. When actually expressed, it 
enables you to make friends and to win customers. 

“True courtesy abides within: it is sympathetic, earnest, 
sincere. It is one of those priceless refinements that differ- 
entiate the kind and considerate person from the one who is 
unkind and inconsiderate. You cannot buy it. You may 
cultivate it and develop it by exercising a more scrupulous 
regard for the finer feelings and the nobler impulses of others. 

‘Prescribing rules or principles of deportment in an organ- 
ization of this type is governed by one idea—public service, 
as that is the reason for our existence. We should assume a 
cheerful attitude toward everyone, and always do our part 
toward maintaining a spirit of friendliness throughout the 
store. 

“‘Older employees who knew the spirit of the organization 
can do much to encourage newcomers by their example of 
courtesy, energy, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm, and should, 
in a friendly way, assist new employees with the various 
problems they will meet.” 


SMOKING IN THE OFFICE 


Some offices ban smoking altogether, but these are rare. — 
The average chief executive is a smoker and he could not very 
logically enjoy in his own room the smoke he denies to his 
subordinates. Moreover, the choice cigar which is handed to 
the caller is an important adjunct to the business itself and 
has signed many a contract. 

The man who does not use tobacco is so nearly negligible 


*The Marshall Field Company. 
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that it is, of course, only to an office where women are employed, — 
that the etiquette of smoking is applicable. It is a safe rule to 
follow that in any circumstances in which a man would 
ask a woman of the social world if he may smoke, he should 
ask permission of a business woman. If he is sixty-five and 
the president of a corporation nationally famous, and the 
girl clerk who has come in to check up his figures is eighteen, 
the rule holds good. The fact that he has hired her and is 
paying for her working hours cannot excuse his. disregard of 
her rights under the rule of courtesy. The reflection that she 
is at his mercy in this matter—that she cannot object because 
she knows men are touchy on the question of smoking and 
holding her position is probably of more importance than her 
comfort—should make a man of any sensitiveness the less 
likely to offend. 

He will find this consideration greatly appreciated and it 
will not be taken advantage of. For while here and there may 
be found a secretary or stenographer who has never been able 
whole-heartedly to enjoy taking dictation that is given through 
a fat black cigar, most women in business have accustomed 
themselves, even if somewhat bitterly, to the worst. Very 
few really object to moderate smoking—indeed most, if the 
truth were told, really like it—so that even the most con- 
firmed consumer of the weed will not find his indulgence 
greatly curtailed by consulting the pleasure of the women 
about him. 

Women, as yet, do not smoke in their offices. The few 
who resort to an occasional cigarette take it at luncheon time 
or in the privacy of a dressing or rest room. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF BUSINESS LIFE 


The business or professional woman who, in a large city, 
has her own apartment or shares one with others, and whose 
dignity and self-respect are evident to all about her, finds 
that there is a great deal of latitude in the pleasures she may 
enjoy. She goes out as many evenings as she cares to, either 
with one friend or with a group. She may have afternoon — 
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tea or dinner at a hotel or a tea room with a man of her own 
class or go to the theater or a dance with him, without inviting 
unwelcome comment. When they return, her escort does 
not come in to her apartment, but neither does the man who 
returns with his fiancée to the home of her parents enter at a 
very late hour. If there is an elevator he bids her good night 
at its door. If he wishes to be sure she is safely inside her own 
door, he may ride up with her, wait until she enters her apart- 
ment, and go down in the waiting car. Where’ there is no 
elevator service, he leaves her at the house entrance. 

The girl who has her own apartment often has a few friends 
in for dinner or to dance to the music of the phonograph. 
Among the group there may be married couples and there may 
not. If the group chaperons itself, no one should be so quick 
to resent a liberty or lapse of manners as the girl who thus 
assumes the right to invite friends unchaperoned to her own 
home. 

Unless such a woman is unusually well situated, however, 
much entertaining at home is impracticable and she will be 
apt to substitute for it entertaining at a club.* Sometimes, as 
when she is entertaining a guest from another city, she may 
wish to give a mixed theater party. In this case she buys 
the tickets herself, but intrusts them before leaving her apart- 
ment to one of the men. If she has an account with a taxi 
company she will have engaged taxis in advance. If not, 
sometimes she puts some money into the envelope which holds 
the tickets and asks the man to whom they are intrusted to 
attend to all financial matters for her. Even in these days of 
woman’s independence, the eternal feminine persists and pre- 
fers that a man may seem to be in charge of the party. \ 

Etiquette for the woman traveling alone has been elsewhere 
described.t When the business girl goes on vacation, if she 
does not join her family or visit friends, but goes to a summer 
hotel or boarding house, she would do well for her own sake to 
accompany another girl or group of friends. Not only does this 


* See Chapter X XVII, page 350. 
{ See Chapter XXV, page 326. 
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give her protection in the case of those less liberally minded, 
but it may supply much needed companionship if the other 
guests are dull or inclined to be slow in admitting outsiders. 

The girl thus ‘‘on her own” should remember that in 
abandoning the city she need not leave good breeding behind. 
Too many young and thoughtless women, whose manners 
are perfection at home, lay themselves open to criticism because 
of their vacation behavior. A just regard for the comfort and 
standards of others should suggest that loud laughing, keeping 
overlate hours, ostentatiously playing cards on Sunday in a 
community which disapproves, and other inconsiderate actions 
are by no means necessary to their fun. 

To what extent the young woman should permit social 
matters to enter into her business life is a moot question. 
There is a popular theory that she should keep the two as 
far apart as the poles, but it is difficult to see upon what it 
is founded. Men have no such doctrine and why should 
women? In fact, friends made in business, whether men or 
women, are rarely ‘‘fair weather friends.’”’ One epigram 
maker defined character as ‘‘what a man is in the light’’; 
another countered by saying, ‘‘Character is what a man is 
in the dark.”’ But a third declared, ‘‘Character is what a 
man is in business.”’ There have been worse definitions! 

When a friendship based on mutual respect and common 
interests springs up in the business world, it is fairly sure to be 
a geniune and lasting one. There are also cases where a 
woman meets her employer in the social world as well as in 
business. No one could then expect them to be artificially 
formal and distant in either sphere. 

The question of the propriety of men or women in the 
same office lunching or dining together depends largely on 
conditions. When a woman has an executive position, it is 
as natural for her to confer with a male executive of the office 
over a luncheon table as it is for two men to do so. They may 
ask the waiter for separate checks without any feeling of 
embarrassment to either. Or they may balance off by lunching 
once at his club and the next time at hers. 
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For an employer to ask a woman of his staff to dine may 
suggest a business necessity, or a courteous recognition on his 
part of some unusual piece of overtime work. One executive 
whose office is in a section where there are few men after office 
hours, does not feel that women who are working late should go 
alone to the restaurants in the neighborhood, and always takes 
to dinner any who may remain at his request after six o’clock. 

However, if a younger or more subordinate woman member 
of the office force is asked by a man of importance to lunch or 
dine with him, when the invitation is not suggested by special 
circumstances, the situation calls for more caution on her 
part. She would be wiser not to encourage social relations 
with any man in her business circle, particularly one of rank 
very much above her, unless she knows more of him than office 
hearsay or very slight personal contact. 

Should a woman working in the same office with a man be 
invited to his home, his wife should extend the invitation, even 
though the two women are unacquainted. 

Gifts from business associates are certainly to be dis- 
couraged. At Christmas, a man may—perhaps he should— 
remember his private secretary. Frequently also a firm gives 
a bonus or distributes gold pieces to all its employees. But 
not even at Christmas should a woman give her employer any 
gift of intrinsic or sentimental value. A joint gift to the head 
of the firm or of a department from the office force is sometimes 
customary, but most wise employers discourage the practice. 


ELEVATOR ETIQUETTE 


In the elevators of office buildings, as in those of depart- 
ment stores, business men do not as a rule remove their hats 
in the presence of ladies. Men and women meet in business 
on a footing nearer equal than anywhere else, and it therefore 
does not savor of discourtesy to omit this formality in the 
elevator of an office building as it might in that of a hotel. 

However, if a man on entering an elevator finds therein a 
woman from his own office, or one with whom he is acquainted, 
he removes his hat and keeps it off until they part. 
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So overcrowded are the elevators of many office buildings 
and stores during the rush hours that the obstinately polite 
man who attempts to lift his hat and hold it during the passage 
up or down is likely to cause more inconvenience to the 
women passengers than if he relinquished the formality. 


OFFICE TELEPHONE MANNERS 


Telephone etiquette resolves itself into the famous phrase 
“‘the voice with the smile wins.”’ Not to bark, snarl, or drawl 
over the wire—not to ask an operator for a call and keep the 
person you are calling waiting—not to tie up the only exten- 
sion in a department while you indulge in a prolonged personal 
chat—these are elementary telephone manners. 


THE NEWCOMER IN THE OFFICE 


When a newcomer joins the office force, some one should 
see that the necessary introductions are made. Although 
any other member of the staff should feel at liberty to introduce 
himself or herself, some may hesitate to do so. The practice 
of conducting an embarrassed stranger from room to room and 
desk to desk, while every eye is upon the pilgrim’s progress, 
and names and identities are lost in a confused jumble, is not 
to be recommended. It is better to make too many introduc- 
tions, however, than too few. 

When the new stenographer arrives for Mr. Worden, Miss 
Dale, the office manager, enters his private office with the young 
woman. ‘Mr. Worden,” she announces, “this is Miss Francis, 
who is going to help us out while Mrs. Merriam is away.” 

Mr. Worden should rise at such an introduction (although 
naturally he would not do so every time a woman of the staff 
entered on a usual business errand), and shake hands with 
Miss Francis. Miss Dale then says, ‘‘I’ll bring Miss Francis 
back when I’ve shown her around and introduced her to the 
rest of the force.” 

_ If Miss Dale is a considerate person, she will leave for some 
future time the complete tour of the office and will content 
herself for the moment with making the stranger acquainted 
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with the people with whom she will come most in contact. 
When they return to Mr. Worden’s room, Miss Dale, before 
she leaves, assures herself that the new assistant has what 
she needs. As others of the force enter the room, Mr. Worden 
should ascertain whether Miss Francis has met them. If 
introductions are in order he makes them precisely as he would 
at any social affair—that is, he presents the men, whatever 
their position, to her, and her tc women who are her elders 
or superiors in office rank. 

He might say: ‘‘Miss Francis, have you a moment? I’d 
like to present Mr. Bruce, our vice-president. Mr. Bruce 
will be coming to you for all sorts of information when I’m 
away. Miss Francis is taking Mrs. Merriam’s place, Bruce, 
and I want you to introduce her to your Miss Pope so that she 
can learn the work of your eee ea ‘ 


“MY HUSBAND'S SECRETARY” 


A word will not be out of place concerning the woman of 
the social world as she comes in contact with her sisters in 
office and shop. 

The average private secretary and See aaah pepular 
fiction to the contrary, likes and is liked by her employer’s 
wife. If the wife has herself been a unit of the business world 
before her marriage, she will realize how much her husband 
relies upon this office assistant and how much therefore her 
own peace of mind depends upon his having a capable—and 
attractive—helper, and she will not resent the fact that the 
other often knows more of her husband’s business affairs than 
she herself. 

The wise wife treats her husband’s woman secretary as 
she would treat a social acquaintance, with a further touch of 
friendliness. She has a special word and smile for her when 
she visits her husband’s office—which should be as rarely as 
possible. 

She does not, moreover, say to her husband, “Ask your 
secretary to get theater tickets for our party next Saturday.” 
Every business man has more than once seen a good-natured 
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girl spend the major part of her luncheon hour hurrying from 
box office to agency, at intervals telephoning to ask Mrs. 
Employer whether she has seen this or that performance, 
reserving tickets, and exchanging them in a pitched battle— 
all because a thoughtless and inconsiderate woman with 
perhaps plenty of leisure time on her hands, has seen fit to 
assume that her husband’s secretary, who is paid by his firm, 
should spend either office time or hours of personal leisure 
in doing errands for her. 

The private secretary of efficiency and tact will not on her 
part assume an irritating air of familiarity when her employer’s 
wife enters the office, and will avoid listening to private con- 
versation between them and—this is perhaps the acid test— 
will utterly decline to gossip of their personal affairs with other 
members of the staff. 


SHOPPING 


If there is any exercise demanding (so far as the average 
woman, or man too, for that matter, is concerned) the 
strenuous application of the Golden Rule of Good Manners it 
is shopping. 

It should be remembered that the salesman or saleswoman 
is usually quite as anxious to serve as the customer is to be 
served. To await one’s turn with patience—to bear unavoid- 
able crowding with equanimity and disappointment with 
philosophy—to pick and purchase without captiousness 
or prolonged vacillation—to treat those who serve with 
courtesy that is devoid of condescension and empty of 
hauteur—these are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 

Overfamiliarity on either side of the counter is the worst 
form. ‘Never again will I go to Blank’s!” exclaimed one 
exasperated customer, ‘‘their coats are cheap, but I simply 
will not be called ‘dearie’ by saleswomen!” It is the rule in 
the best establishments that all women patrons be addressed 
as ‘‘Madam,” but the regulation too often crumbles beneath 
the cooing effronteries of the professional persuader. Be it 
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_ said, however, that the self-respecting clerk or saleswoman 
equally dislikes the customer who addresses her as “dear” or 
- (worst of all) girlie!” 
Good manners, finally, are never patronizing, and the 
_“uplift-the-poor-working-girl” attitude is sometimes as hard 
for the patronized one to bear as arrogance., 


CHAPTER V 


THE BACHELOR 


F any other member of society has so many and such rigid 
| laws and conventions to obey as does Mr. Bachelor, Mr. 
Bachelor would like to know it! 

There is, of course, the general ‘‘code of a gentleman” with 
all its details which usage makes instinctive. Then there is 
also what might be called ‘‘the law of Mrs. Grundy,” with 
a thousand regulations for him to remember. Most social 
forms and formulas are founded on common sense and are the 
expression of the accumulated experience of the countless men 
and women who made up society before our day. 

To the young man impatient of conventions some of these 
may seem stringent and old-fashioned, but if he fails to observe 
them he is likely to find himself out of favor. 

Of course he is sure to discover that conventions differ in 
various parts of the country, and that what is quite the thing 
in Detroit may not be approved in New Orleans. In unfamiliar 
localities he can readily align his conduct with that of the 
‘people about him. If he visits Plainsborough, where evening 
dress is disregarded, and is invited to dine with its mayor, he 
goes in garb that he knows his host and the other guests will 
wear. A simple inquiry will be sufficient to guide the stranger 
in these essentials. 


THE NEWCOMER 


When a man takes up city life after years spent in small 
communities or in such frontier localities as lumber camps or 
construction projects, at sea or on a farm, he too often affects 
a contempt for the little niceties of social custom as effemina- 
cies, the marks of the ‘‘lounge-lizard.”” He must remember, 
however, that these niceties are essential parts of the game he 
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is to play. To despise them is to despise the garnered experi- 
_ ence of a host of men and women wiser than himself. 

Perhaps, because it is hard for him to assimilate at once 
what other men have been learning for years, he does not realize 
that the details of the social code are observed unconsciously, 
by the men around him, and may feel that they are “ putting 
on side” at his expense. He should reflect that they no more, 
need to carry in their conscious minds the details of conven- 
tional behavior, than he needs pause to remember how to, 
calculate the fall of a tree or where to look for the North Star. 


A BACHELOR’S PLACE IN SOCIETY 


The young bachelor is a very necessary adjunct to society.- 
He need suffer from no misgivings because he has yet to make 
his place in business or profession. _There must always be a 
certain number of unattached young men to act as escorts, 
dancing partners, card- and billiard-table companions, amateur. 
chauffeurs (not to mention the decidedly important positions 
of suitors), and he may take heart in the reflection that without 
the particular cog which he supplies the social machine would. 
stop running altogether. 

There are young men whose business requires many of 
their evenings as well as their days, and who therefore can 
accept only occasional invitations. There is no reason for 
them to feel that because they cannot keep in the running they 
must be lost to society entirely; or, having accepted a number 
of invitations without being able to entertain in return for 
them, to shrink from incurring further social debts to their 
friends. Let them be of good cheer! Unmarried young men 
are not expected to entertain, since they more often than not 
have neither place nor equipment, financial resources, nor 
proper assistance. 

This does not mean that a bachelor’s men friends will not 
be glad of an invitation to his club or his rooms, or that ladies 
of his acquaintance will not expect him sometimes to ask them 
to the theater, to a football game, for a horseback ride in the 
park, or on some other form of pleasant activity. But bache- 
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lors, unless they are among the small number of the very — 
wealthy, are not expected to give large receptions, balls, formal 
dinners, or other elaborate affairs. 

There is one return which society does exact for the pleasure 
it gives them, and unless they render it they will find her a 
hard mistress. Every unmarried man must do his full part 
to make any entertainment at which he is present a success. 

Contributing to the pleasure of other guests may mean 
subordinating a man’s personal preference. Cheerfulness in 
face of trying circumstances—such as a plump and stupid 
partner, a talkative cousin of the hostess, let us say—is a 
virtue that needs constant cultivation. But itis not uncommon 
to hear a hostess sing the praises of some young man who, 
although he may have only recently entered her circle, has by 
his thoughtful courtesy made himself almost indispensable at 
her social affairs. And while such things are not done for the 
sake of reward, it has happened more than once that such a 
hostess, by a word at the right moment, has been the making 
of a young man’s career. 


ENTERTAINMENTS PERMITTED 


Until quite recently, it was considered that ladies attending 
an entertainment given by a bachelor were doing something a 
little unconventional. While not exactly improper, such 
entertainments were rather out of the ordinary. Perhaps 
one reason for this was that the hosts of these dinners, teas, 
or receptions in their own quarters were artists or men in allied 
professions, who thus gave friends an opportunity to see their 
studios and their work. And society once considered a visit 
to an artist’s studio a veritable trip to Bohemia. 

A generation ago club life for men (at least in the United 
States) was just beginning. There was not our present pleth- 
ora of organizational clubs such as the Y. M. C. A., K. of C., 
or Y. M. H. A. The great hotels, now run very largely for 
the comfort of the bachelor population, were few. So bachelors 
of former days who wished to entertain had few of the facilities 
which men of the same type now have. 
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This does not mean that the young men of the preceding 
generation did not contrive to have a very enjoyable time of 
it and did not know how to repay their social debts in a way 
sufficiently satisfactory to the girls of the period. There were 
boating clubs and musical organizations and spanking horses 
with jaunty little rigs behind them. Sometimes two or three 
especially energetic bachelors would combine resources and 
give a ball. A week-end party on a borrowed houseboat was 
a very rare novelty in those days—and one that taxed to 
their utmost the co-operative powers of the young men about 
town. 

The bachelor of today, however, is more fortunate. He 
has an almost endless variety of places where he may entertain 
his friends in any style eompatible with his social ambitions 
and the size of his bank aecount. 


CHAPERONING 


One law regarding any form of entertainment that a bach- 
elor may give is as fixed as the Rock of Gibraltar. If ladies 
are invited he must provide a proper chaperon, who must be 
present from the time the first guests arrive until the party 
ends. 

A chaperon should be requested well in advance of the 
occasion to play the part. Strictly speaking, the bachelor 
should call at her home to invite her, but a courteous and 
explicit note will serve under most circumstances. 

A chaperon need not be an elderly lady, although she should 
be experienced in social life. If Mr. Bachelor is entertaining 
in his apartment, the chaperon should be either a married 
woman or an elderly spinster. His mother or an older sister 
would be quite appropriate. At house parties, at colleges, or 
at country homes, aboard yachts, and on any other overnight 
parties, a young matron whose husband is present is acceptable 
to Mrs. Grundy. But a young girl, just recently married 
(especially if her husband is not present), of the same age and 
social set as the rest of the young people on the party, is no 
chaperon at all! 
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If the dinner or other entertainment is given by the bachelor 
in a large house where there is a staff of servants, the chaperon 
may arrive first and meet the guests as they enter. If the 
host has an apartment by himself, she should arrange to meet 
and arrive with one or two guests, in advance of the 
others. 

At all his entertainments the host takes a place near the 
door in order to greet each guest. He should at once introduce 
to the chaperon those whom she does not know. The chaperon, 
in fact, is shown the same courtesies which the host would show 
his mother, were she present. That is, all newcomers are 
presented to her, and as the guests leave, each must say a word 
to her and thank her for the pleasure of the evening. She is 
both the guest of honor, and, for the evening, a member of the 
host’s family. 

After an entertainment of this sort, very strict convention 
demands that the bachelor call the next day to acknowledge 
the help the chaperon has given him. As a matter of fact, 
if he calls within a few days, she will regard him as sufficiently 
punctilious. 


COURTESIES DUE THE CHAPERON 


If the chaperon is invited to an entertainment out of town, 
the host will, of course, make every arrangement for her comfort 
going and returning. He purchases her tickets and Pullman 
accommodations well in advance. If possible he meets her on 
her arrival. If he is unable to come, he sees that some respon- 
sible person is at the station, with an automobile. If the chap- 
eron has had any expenditures on the way, the host must 
repay these at once, and if he feels that she has not told him 
of everything, he politely persists until he finds out. Finally, 
on installing her in the house where the party is to be held, 
he sees that she has the best room available, and that all her 
needs have been anticipated. 

Since the chaperon is his especial guest, it is the duty of 
the host to devote to her whatever time is necessary to insure 
the enjoyment of her visit. This does not mean that he must 
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spend every moment of his time with her, but he does not 
permit himself or the other men to become so absorbed that 
she is even temporarily overlooked. 

It therefore is wise to choose at house parties or on. week 
ends a chaperon who is young enough to join in and enjoy the 
sports and other festivities. If a young matron, accompanied 
by her husband, is available, so much the better, for two 
always fit into such a party better than one. 

If a member of the bachelor’s family—his mother or his sis- 
ter—takes the chaperon’s yoke on her shoulders, he should be 
especially considerate. Men who are extremely courteous 
outside the family seem to feel at liberty sometimes to leave a 
relative to shift for herself. Of course a mother or a sister will 
feel more at home than a visitor, but even so either one 
is entitled to a little extra consideration when acting as 
chaperon. 


A BACHELOR’S INVITATIONS 


Mr. Bachelor may telephone his invitations or may write 
a few words on a personal card and mail it. The latter is 
an approved custom in New York. He may, if he wishes, 
write a note, but this is not usually done except on formal 
occasions. 

There seems to be no general agreement among authorities 
regarding the use of the telephone in issuing invitations. 
_ Nowadays the telephone is very generally employed and the 
old rule of the message on the personal card or the short informal 
note has gone into the discard. Mr. Bachelor will not go far 
wrong if he considers the telephone as the least formal way to 
give his invitations, the card as a little more formal, and the 
note the most punctilious, short of the engraved card used for 
the type of elaborate affairs which an unmarried man rarely 
gives. 

The exact wording of the written message is not important 
but it should express hospitality and give the details of time 
and place clearly. A note something like the following may 
be written: 


* 
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Albany Apartments 
’ January 5, 19—. 
Dear Miss James: 

If you are not otherwise engaged for dinner Thursday 
evening, won’t you give me the pleasure of your company, 
at the Psi Sigma Club, 418 Madison Street? 

I am hoping to have with us Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Stevens, whose motion pictures of animal life in Africa are 
so remarkable. ' I am sure you will be interested in their 
experiences. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER FRENCH 


THEATER PARTIES 


One of the pleasantest ways in which a bachelor can repay 
hospitalities he has enjoyed is by inviting a group of friends 
to a theater party. 

To be sure of good seats he should purchase his tickets in 
advance. He should select a play to suit the tastes of his 
guests as far as he knows them, if necessary inquiring in ad- 
vance, especially of the chaperon. If he cannot secure good 
seats for this play, he may find out whether any other will be 
acceptable and buy tickets for the second choice, or he may 
postpone the party until he can secure the right reservations. 
Under no circumstances should the host wait until the party 
arrives at the theater to buy the tickets. 

Six or eight guests are usually invited under such cir- 
cumstances. If the seats are ina box, six should be the 
limit, and certainly not more than eight persons should be 
asked. 

A dinner before the performance, either at home or at a 
restaurant, adds to the pleasure bestowed. If the group is 
made up of young people, an after-theater supper at a club 
where there is also dancing will be greeted with enthusiasm. 


DINNERS 


When Mr. Bachelor has a home with a staff of servants and 
sufficient space to entertain, he may give as elaborate dinners 
as he pleases. 
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His mother or older sister or aunt may act as chaperon, or 
he may ask a lady of his acquaintance. If he has near rela- 
tives, such an invitation to an outsider need not offend them; 
a group should always be made up with due regard to common 
tastes and interests, and not to be included is therefore no re- 
flection upon anyone. 
If the dinner is formal, Mr. Bachelor uses the regular 
engraved card of invitation. Otherwise he writes a note of 
invitation to each guest. 


STAG DINNERS 


This term is used to define a dinner given by a man at. 
which only men are present. It may be held in a bachelor’s 
apartment, at his club, or in some restaurant specially favored 
because it caters to the masculine taste. Though they require 
no excuse except the pleasure of the occasion, such dinners are 
often given by a group of men in honor of some prominent 
fellow citizen, by fraternity brothers or members of a society, 
or to wind up a political campaign. The Bachelor Dinner of a 
young man whose wedding is imminent is perhaps the best 
known of the stag dinners, and usually it occurs the evening 
before the wedding day. 

When a stag dinner is given in the home of a bachelor, under 
no circumstances should his mother or wife or any of the ladies 
-of the house be present to receive his guests or attempt to 
entertain them. Some women have done this out of sincere 
desire to please the friends of the host, others cannot bear not 
to have a hand in anything that is going on, and still others 
are frankly curious about the friends of their son or husband or 
brother. 
| Whatever the reason, and no matter how close the relation- 
ship, the presence of a woman as the guests enter will make 
them extremely uncomfortable. Even though the lady with- 
draw very soon, there is apt to linger in the minds of the guests 
at least a suspicion that the host is ‘‘tied to the apron strings” 
of the lady who was so tactless as to appear at a distinctly 
masculine party. 
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TEAS AND SMALLER ENTERTAINMENTS 


The average young unmarried man in a large city usually 
does not live in his own house, but has bachelor quarters that 
may be very comfortable for one, but that rarely have space 
for entertaining on a more elaborate scale than a tea or a 
small informal evening gathering. If a bachelor attempts any 
sort of entertainment in his own quarters, he should be sure 
that there is provision for laying aside wraps, for the efficient 
serving of refreshments, and for enough chairs, glasses, dishes, 
napkins, and other necessary articles. The advice of an ex- 
perienced hostess may well be sought on these points. 

If all goes smoothly—and sometimes even if all does not— 
this type of homelike, informal gathering is probably the easiest 
and most enjoyable for the bachelor, and the least strain—if he 
is a novice at entertaining—on his guests. A chaperon who 
takes a motherly interest can avert possible unpleasant situa- 
tions of which the bachelor is not even aware. There are popular 
bachelors in every city whose cleverness at giving small parties 
is very largely due to their choice of capable chaperons. 

Stag dinners may be given in a bachelor’s own rooms, if 
he can arrange for service, or at his club. <A small group may 
also be very pleasantly entertained at tea in a corner of the 
lounge or restaurant of an up-to-date men’s club. 

The man who lives in a bachelor hotel or in other limited 
quarters will probably have to limit his hospitality to theater 
parties and other entertainments in restaurants, hotels, or 
clubs. But if he is at all inventive, he will not only make use 
of all the obvious resources, but take advantage of the modern 
freedom by thinking up unusual ways of entertaining—at 
relatively small expense—that will give him an enviable repu- 
tation for originality. It is ‘almost always a bachelor who 
‘discovers the tucked-away dancing club that becomes the 
rage or tries the unusual tea room of the new hotel. As long 
as he maintains his reputation for doing the clever and out-of- 
the-ordinary thing, no young man, however restricted in spend- 
ing money, need lament his inability to return the hospitalities 
that are showered upon him. 


CHAPTER VI 
ENGAGEMENTS 


OST social forms accounted correct in the United 

States point back to Old World customs and the 

analogy is generally clear between the European 
and the American method. In all that surrounds marriage, 
however, the points of view of the old and the new are at 
variance. 

In the soil of American democracy the doctrine of the rights 
of the individual has blossomed forth into that independent, 
but usually decidedly wholesome young person, the American 
girl, and in her attitude on the question of choosing a husband 
there is very little of the Continental jeune fille. 

In the United States it has become the custom (and it will 
undoubtedly remain so) for a young couple to enter into an 
engagement without previous consultation with their usually 
not-too-astonished families. 

Since our modern freedom leads to great frankness between 
young people, whether there is any thought of marriage or not, 
the father has doubtless already become apprised that a pos- 
sible suitor has appeared on the horizon. If he is of the unob- 
servant type, his wife will probably have suggested that the 
situation is assuming a certain significance. Should they for 
any reason object to the attention their daughter is receiving, 
they have only themselves to blame if they do not take what 
action they can before the matter comes to a head in an actual 
betrothal. 

As soon as such an understanding has been reached between 
the young people, if the girl’s father is living, the man will 
request an interview with him to lay before him such facts 
as may win his approval of the match. The older man takes 
charge of this interview. 

(61) 
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When the two families have known each other for a long 
time, the prospective father-in-law needs little enlightenment 
and the interview is mercifully shortened for both. If, however, 
his daughter’s choice has fallen upon a man of whom her 
family knows little—sometimes from a different social set or a 
stranger in the city—it behooves him to go thoroughly into 
matters of character and background, and the young man 
should be prepared to answer in good part some decidedly 
personal questions. The father is, of course, interested in the 
ability of the young man to take care of a wife. Probably 
only stage fathers demand that a pampered daughter be sup- 
ported “‘in the style to which she has become accustomed.” 
Parents in real life know that few newly married couples can 
start together in the affluent circumstances to which the older 
generation may have attained. They ask only that the young 
man be able to give a good account of his business or pil 
sional standing and prospects. 

If the father of the girl is not living, the young man’s inter- 
view is naturally with her mother or her legal guardian. If 
he is not a resident of the same city as his fiancée, or if he is un- 
able to take the trip to see her parents, he must write them as 
manly and detailed a letter as his naturally warm desire to 
win them to his side would prompt. 

The news of the betrothal having been told to the girl’s 
parents, and amicably received by them, the prospective bride- 
groom informs his own parents without further delay. They 
may have been in his confidence, or have guessed at the trend 
the affair was taking. In any case, he must tell them imme- 
diately, in person or by letter. 


THE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN 


The above admonitions, to be sure, apply in the case of the 
young girl living with her parents. In our age, however, the 
very early marriages so common in our grandmother’s day are 
seldom seen and more young people are married after than 
before their twenty-fifth birthdays. This fact, coupled with 
the freedom with which young women nowadays seek financial 
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independence by embarking in business activities which in 
past generations beckoned only men, creates other conditions. 
The girl entering an engagement is apt to be a “‘bachelor-girl”’ 
with a home of her own, and to go through the formality of 
securing her father’s consent would seem farcical. 


THE DUTIES OF THE YOUNG MAN’S PARENTS 


As soon as they hear the tidings from their son, the parents 
of the young man should call upon his betrothed. This should 
take place, if practicable, within twenty-four hours. If the 
families live in different cities, and calling is impossible, it is 
a graceful courtesy to send the fiancée a telegram or a night 
letter, at once. ‘This, however, does not take the place of a 
cordial personal letter, also to be dispatched immediately, 
expressing the pleasure of the young man’s parents in the 
match. They naturally do not offer her congratulations, 
however lucky they may secretly feel her to be, but rather they 
congratulate themselves on welcoming a new daughter—for in 
marriage it is the woman who gives up her- home and family 
to enter those of her husband. 

It is the part of wisdom also for the parents of the young 
couple to confer together as to the future—if not, as in France, 
to determine the dot and agree on financial settlements—to 
discuss some of the obvious and more practical details which 
the rose-colored glasses of the young couple may not permit 
them to see at all. 


LENGTH OF ENGAGEMENT 


The engagement is thus, let us say, formally consummated. 
It is yet, however, strictly en famille, and both the time and 
the method of making it public are to be determined on. 

First, what period shall elapse before the marriage takes 
place? If both the young people are very young, or if there is 
some other reason why the wedding is to be long deferred, 
wisdom suggests that it is better not to have a formal engage- 
ment. It is the better form not to announce a betrothal until 
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the date or the approximate date of the wedding can also be 
told. 

But a thing cannot be known to some and still remain a 
secret. Every member of the immediate family, as well as 
the young couple, must understand that the decision not to 
announce the engagement means telling no one—relatives and 
intimate friends not excepted. If the fiancée cannot resist 
whispering it to her dearest chum, if her mother cannot control 
her pride, even to the point of holding back hints and significant 
glances, more harm is done than if the engagement were at 
once announced. News will leak out through unexpected 
channels. Some one will be sure to hear from a third person 
what should have been told at first hand; there will be injured 
feelings; the announcement may need to be made hastily 
after the fact is an open secret, and much of the surprise and 
enjoyment that should go with it will be lost. 

Therefore, if knowledge of the engagement cannot be kept 
securely within the smallest possible inner circle, it is better 
that it be announced at once. 


THE RING 


Generally even the most impulsive girl can keep her secret 
until she has her ring, for until this accepted token of betrothal 
has been placed on the third finger of her left hand, she does 
not really feel properly engaged. 

For many years the correct engagement ring was a solitaire 
diamond in a setting of gold. Of late years other stones have 
become popular, and even the very fine diamond is often set 
with smaller stones in a more elaborate circlet. The deep blue 
of the sapphire, which.is supposed to represent constancy, has 
brought this stone into considerable favor for an engagement 
ring, especially if it is set with smaller diamonds. The ruby—a 
perfect stone, the most expensive jewel in the whole category— 
is less usual, but is also much liked. It stands not only for 
warmth and ardor, but for a contented mind, surely an asset 
in any matrimonial alliance. . 

However, of late years so much intelligent attention has 
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been paid by skilful jewelers to the semi-precious stones 
that many of them have gained enormously in popular 
faver. Since a young man is not always able to buy a very 
handsome ring—nor is a sensible girl anxious that he spend 
a large proportion of his savings on one—these beautifully set 
semi-precious stones are ideal for the modest, yet significant 
engagement token. Often the birthstone of the girl is chosen 
as appropriate, or perhaps she prefers the stone of the month 
in which she became engaged, or of that in which she expects 
to be married. The correct stone for each month with its 
significance is as follows: 


SPAIUEEUISY: G8 oy OS le et Garnet fee. Constancy 
Hebruary . heroes. Amethyst....... Ae A 
jf Aquamarine..... Everlasting Yout 
LOS ee eee eae eA, Courage 
HILO fe hn) cicea sth als Diamond .:.... Innocence 
AN eta diene we hs Emerald........ Happiness 
mee Asia se ee Pearte Jsnecutes « Purity 
1 ph eg Benepe cee epee IES), aterm rg Contented Mind 
' Pendote sce. .0. Glad Heart 
LES OU RR eee { Sardonyx.ee> ss Happiness 
September-........ .-Sapphire........ Wisdom 
OCHO DEE ON. i. ios eae SEATON Psi ie statics Hope 
November........... A OPARo obs ae a oe Friendship 
Lapis Lazuli... . Fidelity 
December. <2 -* { Turquoise....... Prosperity 


The Jewish list differs from the above. For March it 
gives jasper; for April, sapphire; for May, chalcedony and 
agate; for June, emerald; for July, onyx; for August, carnelian; 
for September, chrysolite, aquamarine, and beryl; for Novem- 
ber, topaz; for December, ruby. 


ANNOUNCING THE ENGAGEMENT 


It is pleasanter and easier if, instead of allowing the news 
to “‘leak out,” the girl decides upon a definite date to make the 
news public. Putting this off a week or two will allow her time 
to arrange for simultaneous announcements in several different 
ways. Meanwhile the ring must wait in its little velvet-lined 
box to be brought out at the psychological moment. (Needless 
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to say, it is never worn in public before the engagement is 
announced.) 

There will be both relatives and friends to whom the 
engaged girl will wish to write, to make sure they receive the 
news from her and from no one else. These brief letters may 
all be written in advance and held to be mailed together. 
For instance, a girl might write to her aunt in another city: 


Dear Aunt Frances: 

Mother and I so much wish you were going to be here 
Tuesday afternoon, because we’re going to have a little tea 
then to announce that I’m engaged to Jimmie Brown—dear 
Mrs. Perry Brown’s son, of course. You can imagine how 
pleased mother is! (1am too!) She’ll be writing you about 


it later. 
With love, 
PoLiy 
A simple statement is prepared and sent to the newspapers 
on the date desired, or some one telephones in behalf of the 
mother and gives the facts to the society editor. If the state- 
ment is mailed, the form should read somewhat like this: 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Park Ensign, of 10 West 12th 
Street, have announced the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Margaret Ensign, to James Carter Brown, son on 


Mr. and Mrs. Perry Brown of Manhasset, Long Island. 
The wedding will probably take place early in June. 


On the statement should be written the date for which it 
is ‘‘released,’”’ as for example, ‘‘Not to be published before 
Tuesday, April 4.” The newspaper will respect the wishes 
of the family in this matter. 

The editor of the paper will probably telephone or send 
reporters for further information and for photographs. The 
old prejudice, by the way, against the use of photographs in 
reputable papers has apparently entirely passed away—perhaps 
because the ubiquitous photographer manages somehow to 
get poor ones if good ones are not forthcoming. It is better 
to furnish them if they are requested. They should never be 
volunteered, however. 

In telephoning to a newspaper the message should be: 
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“Speaking for Mrs. Thomas Park Ensign, of 10 West 12th 
Street. Mrs. Ensign is announcing the engagement of her 
daughter Margaret at a tea tomorrow afternoon . . . etc., etc.” 

It is quite customary to make the announcement at a tea, 
a luncheon, or a dance. One young couple in New York’s 
smartest set recently announced their engagement at the 
christening (held in a fashionable hotel) of the girl’s brand-new 
nephew—her sister, the mother of the baby, acting as hostess 
for both events. | 

Sometimes the parents of the girl give a small afternoon 
reception to which the friends of both families are invited. 
The fiancé is present and each introduction serves as an indi- 
vidual announcement. Ata dinner the father of the bride-to-be 
may make a formal announcement, although, since toast-drink- 
ing days are passing, the opportunity for a ‘‘speech”’ is less 
welcomed than formerly. N 

If no entertainment signalizes the announcement, personal 
notes or telephone calls inform the intimate friends, while the 
newspaper item carries the news to the rest of the world. 

Congratulations are also in order at the time engagements 
are announced. Such letters might read: 

Dear Sally: 

The best piece of news in many a long day was in your 
letter this morning! It wasn’t entirely a surprise—yet it 
immediately made the whole day rosy-colored for me! 

Please give my warmest congratulations to Mark—he is 
a dear boy and I am so happy for you both. I'll dance at 
your wedding with the greatest delight! ; 


_ Affectionately yours, 
ALLENE 


Dear Sally: 

When your mother and I were girls together, we used to 
plan what our daughters would be, and now that Laura is 
so happily married and you are about to follow her example, 
all our dreams for’ both of you have come true. - 

With this note I am sending the letter your mother’s 
mother wrote to me when I became engaged. I pass the 
love and good wishes on the the next generation. 

Always affectionateiy yours, 
MatuitpE Davipson 
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Dear Mark: 

Congratulations and many of them! You have certain- 
ly distinguished yourself! If ever there was a perfectly 
splendid girl, Sally Sanderson is the one—and you are the 
lucky man to win her. All of us—not a man can say me 
nay—envy you profoundly. (You know what my own 
feelings in the matter were!) 

Here are the collective good wishes of The Four whose 
bachelor union you will so soon be leaving. 

Your friendly enemy, 
Pat 


ENGAGEMENT PRESENTS 


This is a gift-giving age. Under the stimulation of clever 
advertising occasions formerly disregarded are nowadays 
hailed as appropriate times for an exchange of presents. 
Where once we solemnly sent remembrances to relatives and 
close friends only on Christmas and their birthdays, now we 
are insidiously tempted to give at Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, New Year’s, Thanksgiving, christenings, con- 
firmations, graduations, weddings, and anniversaries of all 
kinds. But the engagement gift is purely spontaneous, 
called forth by affection only. 

The young man’s gift is the ring. It is appropriate, though 
not necessary, that his fiancée make him some simple present 
in return. The occasion obligates no one else, yet the girls 
of the group with which the young couple are most intimate 
immediately begin to bring her their offerings. These usually 
are not elaborate, but take the form of dainty underclothing 
and linen for the future ménage. It is not unusual for the 
mother of the young man to send some bit of jewelry, perhaps 
a family heirloom, to show her pleasure in the engagement. 
Inasmuch as the bride’s parents provide the trousseau and all 
the linen for the new home, they naturally make her no other 
gifts, though occasionally when they are very fond of the 
prospective son-in-law, he receives from them some small 
memento of the occasion. 

Those who cannot afford to make presents or who do 
not wish to do so, but who have been notified of the engagement 
by letter, must at once write to congratulate the bride-to-be. 
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Other friends who learn of it by word of mouth or through the 
newspapers, write or telephone their good wishes. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Often a round of entertainments starts at once for the happy, 
_ if somewhat bewildered, pair. The parents of the young man 
are naturally the first to entertain. If they live at some dis- 
tance, their son’s fiancée is usually invited to pay them a 
visit—which of course it is correct for her to do—and his rela- 
tives and friends see that she does not find her visit dull. 

In public the conduct of an engaged couple is very much 
- under observation and it is often not easy for them to strike 
just the right note in their behavior toward each other. If 
they are too demonstrative, they may excite ridicule. On the 
other hand, in certain social sets particularly, they will be 
closely watched to see whether or not it is a “marriage of con- 
venience.”’ No one objects to a natural show of affection or of 
the mutual pride which is often so charming in a young couple, 
but the middle ground is always the safest. 

As in the choice of a mate, American custom permits much 
freedom of action between those who are betrothed. It is 
quite usual for the engaged couple to have luncheon or tea 
together, or to attend the theater or a dance in the home of a 
friend without chaperonage. As a rule, however, they should 
not appear conspicuously alone in large public restaurants, in 
an opera box, or anywhere else where their presence unac- 
companied might attract unfavorable remark. Needless to 
say they should not go on expeditions to the country or motor 
long distances to roadhouses or bathing beaches without a 
chaperon, preferably a member of the family of one or the 
other. 

Probably it will not, be necessary to remind an engaged 
couple that after their betrothal is announced, neither one is 
supposed to be seen markedly in the company of any other 
of the opposite sex. Certainly the man pays no special atten- 
tion to any other girl, nor does the girl flirt even harmlessly 
with another man. It may sometimes happen that one of them 
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is invited to some special affair without the other, or that when 
they have planned to go somewhere together one is prevented 
by some unexpected contingency. A sensible girl may suggest 
in this case: ‘‘Since this cold makes me feel so wretched, do 
take Amy to the Club dance in my place, dear. And be sure 
to see that she has plenty of good partners!” Or a man will 
telephone: ‘Mr. Partridge is in town about that estate settle- 
ment, and I’ll have to spend the entire evening with him. 
Don’t sit home all evening. JI’ll call up Tom Price and ask 
him to be my understudy, to take you over to the Boardman’s 
bridge party. Perhaps I can drop in later and bring you home.” 

Sometimes, too, the couple may be separated during a con- 
siderable part of the engagement period and it is not fair to 
deny to either the wholesome pleasures of social life because the 
other is prevented from sharing them. 


THE BROKEN ENGAGEMENT 


Sometimes, alas, the best laid plans gang agley, and an 
engagement must be broken. In this case the less said the 
better. The method by which the fact is made public rests 
with the girl. She will probably write the fact to relatives and 
intimate friends, while her mother may send a dignified item 
to the newspapers. This announcement states merely the 
fact without reference to the cause. The use of the phrase 
‘“‘by mutual consent’’ places the responsibility upon both, and 
perhaps takes away a little of the unpleasantness which at- 
taches to an engagement that has in fact been broken by one 
or the other. But there is no necessity to employ it. 

When an engagement is cancelled shortly before the date 
set for the wedding, it is sometimes thought expedient to allege 
as the reason the illness of one of the couple or of a near rela- 
tive. This subterfuge is at best but a sorry sort of ‘“‘shock- 
absorber.”” The truth must come out in the end, and it is 
wiser to tell it at once and put the damper on all discussion, 
whether public or private, of the cause of the tragedy. 

All gifts of intrinsic value which the couple have exchanged, 
including the engagement ring and photographs, must be 
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returned, together with the letters that have passed between 
them. Gifts from the parents of either to the other, also should 
be sent back, especially in the case of heirlooms. Wedding 
gifts, too, which may be sent at any time after an engagement 
is announced, should be returned to the sender with a personal 
note from the girl. Should the engagement be terminated by 
the death of the young man, his fiancée returns wedding 
presents in the same way. 


THE TROUSSEAU 

Before the wedding the bride-elect assembles her trousseau, 
and with her mother’s assistance her supply of household 
linens and other essentials. A trousseau is not the elaborate 
affair it used to be in the days when a woman amassed enough 
of certain articles to last her a lifetime. The modern girl 
seems to prefer things whose chief.quality is not lastingness; 
but the sensible one will include among her appealing but 
unpractical flufferies a few everyday articles hardy enough to 
endure a number of trips to the laundry. The average bride 
will find the following list a working basis for her calculations: 


WEARING APPAREL 
A heavy bathrobe or corduroy robe. 
One dressy negligée. 
One more simple—of cotton crépe or washable silk. 
Six or more nightgowns. 
- Six or more undershirts. 
Six orjmore pairs of bloomers, or combinations. 
Six or,more chemises. 
Six or more brassieres (one for evening wear). 
Evening petticoat or slip to wear under evening dress. 
Silk slip or petticoat to wear with tailored costumes. 
White petticoats, as needed for sports use. 
Six or more pairs of everyday stockings. 
Three pairs of evening stockings, or pairs to match gowns. 
Three pairs of woolen or sports hose. 


Two everyday hats. 

One dressy hat. 

One sport hat. 

Ensemble suit or tailored costume for daytime wear. 
Coat, of cloth or fur, or fur-trimmed. 

Two afternoon dresses. 
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Two dinner dresses. 

Two evening gowns. 

Evening wrap. 

Sport suit, riding suit or other appropriate clothes for the country. 
Sweaters as desired. 

Two pairs of street slippers. 

One pair of oxfords. 

Evening slippers. 

Bedroom slippers. 

Galoshes (rubbers) 

Furs as desired. 

Six pairs of short or three-quarter tength gloves. 

Three pairs of long white gloves. 

Handkerchiefs, scarves, veils, collar and cuff sets, aprons, etc. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


For each bed: 


Three pairs of sheets. 

One pair of blankets. 

One comforter. 

One mattress cover. 

Three pairs of pillow cases. 
Two counterpanes. 

Bolster covers, if needed. 


For other household uses: 


One dozen bath towels. 

Six to twelve guest towels. ° 
Eighteen hand towels. 

Two bath mats. 

One dozen washcloths. 


Bureau covers, as needed 
Small mats for tables. 
Runners for larger tables. 


One handsome tablecloth. 

Twelve large napkins, preferably to match the large cloth. | 
Three smaller table cloths. 

Eighteen to twenty-four smaller napkins. 

Two lunch-cloths. 

Twelve napkins to match lunch-cloths. 

Tray cloths and incidental mats. 

Luncheon sets (doilies and central mat) as desired. 
Twelve glass towels. 

Twelve dish towels. 

Dish cloths. 

Broom covers, oiled cloths for dusting, ete. 
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GIFTS A MAN MAY MAKE 


Even the most generous young man is stimulated to further 
generosity when he becomes engaged. If he had his way he 
would pour out upon the girl of his choice a continuous shower 
of gifts, while she is generally anxious to reciprocate. However, 
a wise couple will control the impulses and limit the gifts they 
exchange to simple, inexpensive articles of more sentimental 
than intrinsic value. 

There is a type of article which a young man, no matter 
how great his means, should never give the girl to whom 
he is engaged. He may give her candy, books, flowers, and 
jewelry without any limit but that set by his bank account. 
He may give her a horse to ride, but not an automobile, although 
he may place his own car at her service. Furs, either as a 
neckpiece or not made up at all, are permissible, but a fur coat 
or other wrap is prohibited. They may choose the furniture 
which is to equip the new home, but until that home is estab- 
lished the young woman does not make use of it. And on no 
account does any girl accept from the man to whom she is 
engaged her wedding dress or any other clothing. 

In other words, until she is his wife, she cannot look to 
him for anything which savors of ‘‘support.” The gifts which 
will serve as ornamentation may be far more costly than the 
simple gown she wears, but they are not necessities, and 
therefore may legitimately be given. When a bride chooses 
her wedding gown, she chooses one in keeping with her position 
as it has been, not as it is to be. Immediately upon becoming 
the wife of a wealthy man, she may discard or give away the 
simpler garments which were provided by her own or her 
father’s purse, but up to the time of the wedding service she 
is putting herself in a false category if she accepts from him 
wearing apparel or anything else that would come under the 
head of ‘“‘maintenance.”’ g 

Toward the close of the engagement, the purchase of at 
least one important piece of jewelry, and perhaps two, will 
occupy the mind of the groom. He must buy the wedding 
ring and buy it sufficiently far in advance to be sure it can be 
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engraved—if he wishes the initials of the bride, his own, and 
the date to appear inside—before the time comes to use it. 

Inasmuch as the bride must wear it, she usually is asked 
. what type of ring she prefers, and probably she will go with her 
fiancé to try on and choose the one she wants. The very wide 
plain band is not now so universally used, and a much nar- 
rower band of platinum or gold, plain or chased, is in favor. 
She should examine the different widths and weights, consider- 
ing which are best with her engagement ring and which she 
prefers in design. 

Another gift of which the bride supposedly remains in 
ignorance—although not infrequently hints may be dropped to 
guide her fiancé in his choice—is his present to her when they 
are married. 

This is always something for her personal adornment, and 
may be only a trifle or a priceless jewel. What his heart and 
pocketbook bid him choose, he buys, not to be exhibited until 
the Great Day, when if it harmonizes with her wedding dress, 
the bride will probably wear it (her only ornament save her 
engagement ring) when she walks up the aisle to the strains of 
the wedding march. 


CHAPTER VII 


WEDDINGS 


HE type of wedding from which the persons chiefly 
concerned emerge more or less complete wrecks, 


mentally, physically, and too often, financially, is 
fortunately no longer viewed with favor by society. It seems 
as though marriage forms, like so many other human customs, 
tend to move in cycles, with periodic high levels of extrava- 
gance followed by reactions to extremes of simplicity. Just 
now the less ostentatious function is preferred not only by 
those to whom expense is a serious item, but by those who can 
afford the “‘splash”’ of the most gorgeous affair. 


CHOOSING THE DAY 


The bride will have her say as to the date. If she is super- 
stitious (and about what should she be superstitious if not 
about her own marriage?) she will avoid certain days of the 
week or month. It may be difficult for her to forget that 
a Friday, the thirteenth day of a month, and the entire month 
of May, though one of the loveliest of the spring months, are 
considered unlucky. The bridegroom, because of his business 
affairs, will be consulted, however, and the presence or absence 
of certain members of the family may make a difference in the 
plans. The bride’s mother and the bridegroom in consultation 
will arrange for the use of the church—if the wedding is not 
to be held at home—and for the services of the officiating clergy- 
man. When all is in accord, there are the details as to the 
bridesmaids and ushers, decorations and music, and the num- 
ber of guests to be invited, to be decided upon before the 
invitations are ordered. 

Since at the seasons of the year most popular for weddings 
stationers need considerable time to fill an order for engraving, 
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a word of caution is not amiss that plenty of time be allowed 
to assure the mailing of invitations at least three weeks before 
the event. 
INVITATIONS 

“Whom and how many shall we invite?” remains a leading 
question, for a large part of the pleasure of a wedding is having 
others share its joy. The simplest home affair—or even the 
marriage in a minister’s home or before a justice of the peace— 
is made happier by having a few close friends to “stand” 
with the bride and bridegroom. 

The number of guests influences somewhat the form of 
invitation. For a very small home wedding the bride may 
write her friends short personal notes, as for instance: 


Dear Fanny: 

Blake and I have chosen the day! It will be a home 
wedding and we shall be married by Dr. Towne on Saturday, 
June twelfth, at half-past four. We want you and Paul 
surely to be with us. 

With love from us both, 

MirIaAM 

For the formal wedding (which, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean a large affair) engraved invitations are sent 
out not less than fifteen days nor more than four weeks before 
the appointed date. Jn wording and appearance these follow 
a definite form. While there are always varying fashions in 
type faces, the bride and her mother will do well to choose the 
accepted and conservative mode. 

A folded sheet of unglazed paper, smooth in finish, is best. 
The size and shape of the sheet may vary slightly in different 
seasons, but on this point the stationer can be depended upon 
to show samples of materials and forms in vogue. 

It is always correct to use a plain sheet with script type, 
but of late years Old English, Roman, and shaded Roman 
lettering have become fashionable. If the bride’s family 
boasts a crest, it may be used; otherwise there is no heading. 
Colors, gilt or silver, are unheard of upon correct wedding 
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Mre.& Mrs.JOoSEPH PORTER HENRY 


ANNOUNCE THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
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The sheet of invitation is inclosed in an envelope which is 
left unsealed, addressed merely with the name or names of 
the person or persons for whom it is intended. This is inclosed 
in a larger one carrying both name or names and address, 
which is sealed. For example, the outer envelope would read 
“Mr. and Mrs. Robert Baring, 42 St. James Place, City,” 
but the inner one merely, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Baring.” 

Should Mr. and Mrs. Baring have children who are also 
invited, these members of their family receive separate invita- 
tions. Two young ladies may be grouped together and the 
inner envelope be addressed to ‘‘The Misses Baring.” The 
outside envelope then is addressed, 

Miss Baring 

Miss Cordelia Baring 

42 St. James Place 
If there is a son, he is entitled to his own separate invitation, 
as ‘Ralph Baring, Esq.” 

Until recently, custom has decreed that each individual 
invitation be inclosed in a separate inner envelope, even when 
several addressed to different members of the same family 
are forwarded together in a larger envelope. Now, however, 
the growing tendency toward simplicity is leading acknowl- 
edged social authorities to eliminate, in such cases, the inner 


unsealed envelope. 


WORDING OF THE INVITATION 


Little variation is permissible in the wording of the 
engraved invitation. The correct form is: 


MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR DAVIDSON 
REQUEST THE HONOUR OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
BEATRICE 
TO 
MR. FRANK LINDLEY DARNELL 
ON SATURDAY THE TWELFTH OF JUNE 
AT TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ST. DOMINICK’S CHURCH 
NEW YORK 


- 
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Notice that the word ‘“‘honour”’ is spelled with the u and 
that one’s presence rather than one’s company is requested. 

The use of the letter u in this way is not to be considered 
an affectation. It is merely the survival in a specific place of 
a spelling that happened to be the more prevalent at the time 
the form became stereotyped by usage. Honor is just as old- 
fashioned as honour. Both are Shakespearean and probably 
the Norman-French form, which employs the wu, is the later 
one. 

Another form, equally correct, but now seldom used because 
it requires that the name of each guest be written out by hand 
(no small additional amount of labor when several hundred 
invitations are dispatched) is the following: 


MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR DAVIDSON 
REQUEST THE HONOUR OF 


PRESENCE AT THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
BEATRICE 
TO 
MR. FRANK LINDLEY DARNELL 
ON SATURDAY THE TWELFTH OF JUNE 
AT TWELVE 0O’CLOCK 
ST. DOMINICK’S CHURCH 
NEW YORK 


The use of the word “noon,” it will be seen, is optional. 
Also the word ‘‘at’’ may precede the name of the church, if 
the spacing is bettered thereby. 

If the wedding is held at the home of the bride’s parents, 
their address is substituted for the name of the church; if a 
godparent or other relative offers a house for the occasion, 
the last lines read: 

AT THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. FRANKLIN 
49 EAST MADISON STREET 


In the case of any home wedding the letters R. S. V. P. also 
appear at the lower left-hand corner—unless one prefers the 
newer phrase ‘‘the favour of a reply is requested.” 
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SECOND MARRIAGE 


If the bride’s marriage is her second one and her parents 
are still living, the invitations are the same save that the 
married name is used: 


MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR DAVIDSON 
REQUEST THE HONOUR OF YOUR PRESENCE 
.AT THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 

BEATRICE DAVIDSON BROWN 
TO 
MR. GEORGE LADD ANDREWS 
ON MONDAY THE TWENTIETH OF JUNE 
AT HALF PAST FOUR 
441 NORTH ARLINGTON AVENUE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


CARDS TO CHURCH AND TRAIN 


When a wedding is of such general interest that it seems 
possible uninvited guests may appear, cards of admission to 
the church are inclosed with the engraved invitation. These 
are exactly half the size of the invitation sheet, engraved in 
the same style of type face, with a raised margin if that has 
been used in the invitation. The wording is usually as follows: 

PLEASE PRESENT THIS CARD 
AT ST. DOMINICK’S CHURCH 
ON SATURDAY THE TWELFTH OF JUNE 
AT TWELVE 0O’CLOCK 


Although special pew cards for family and intimate friends 
are not absolutely necessary, the duties of the ushers will be 
simplified if everyone who is entitled to sit within the white- 
ribboned space is given a card reading: 

PLEASE PRESENT THIS TO AN USHER 
PEW NO. —— 
ON SATURDAY THE TWELFTH OF JUNE 
AT TWELVE 0’CLOCK 


In lieu of an engraved card the mother of the bride may use 
for this purpose her personal card, writing on it the number of 
the pew to which the holder is assigned. If no pew number 
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is designated, the words ‘‘within the ribbons” is sometimes 
written on it. 

The country wedding has grown in popularity, so that 
nowadays even girls whose families do not own country 
estates or summer places often ‘‘borrow”’ the house of a relative 
or close friend for the occasion. In such a case it is usual to 
arrange for a special coach on a regular train (if not for a 
special train) that will bring the guests from the city in time 
for the ceremony. Sometimes when the wedding is a small 
affair, to be followed by a large reception, a special coach is 
attached to a scheduled train to bring the wedding guests 
and an entire train run later for those invited to the reception. 

In this event a train card is inclosed with the wedding 
invitation. This is of any convenient size and shape, and 
reads somewhat as follows: 


A special train will leave the Pennsylvania Station at 
3.30 P.M., arriving at Manhasset at 4.15. Returning, the 
train will leave Manhasset at 6.15 and arrive in New York 
at 7. 

Please show this card at the gate 


INVITATIONS TO THE WEDDING RECEPTION 


Whereas their mothers preferred a large wedding and a 
small private reception, many modern brides elect the quiet 
wedding followed by the large reception. A recent wedding 
that deeply interested New York’s society was solemnized at 
the home of the bride’s father before a small gathering of 
relatives and a few family servants from both town and country 
houses. Only one guest not of these groups was present. 
But two thousand invitations were sent for the reception 
after the ceremony, and more than twelve hundred were 
accepted. 

For the reception invitation a sheet like that of the wedding 
invitation may be used for those not invited to the ceremony; 
but it is perfectly proper, if preferred, to use for these the half- 
sized engraved cards which are inclosed with the wedding 
invitations of those who are bidden to both functions. 

In any case, the wording is: 
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MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS PAGE TRUMBULL 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT THE WEDDING BREAKFAST OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
ALICIA MAY 
AND 
MR. PAUL NYE CUNNINGHAM 
ON THURSDAY THE NINTH OF DECEMBER 

AT ONE O’CLOCK 
AT TWENTY NORTH NINETEENTH STREET 


THE FAVOUR OF AN ANSWER IS REQUESTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


No matter how inclusive wedding or reception lists may be, 
there are always wedding announcements to be mailed the day 
of the affair, or very shortly thereafter, to far-away friends of 
both families. A correct wedding announcement reads: 


MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS PAGE TRUMBULL 
HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 
THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
ALICIA MAY ; 
TO 
MR. PAUL NYE CUNNINGHAM 
ON THURSDAY THE NINTH OF DECEMBER 
ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


When an older woman remarries, she and her second 
husband often announce their marriage as follows: 


MRS, GERTRUDE PAYSON SLAYD 
AND 
MR. ROBERT POWELL 
HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THEIR MARRIAGE 
ON WEDNESDAY THE THIRD OF JUNE ~ 
AT NEW YORK CITY 


This announcement is engraved on notepaper and sent in 
a single envelope. 
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If only one of the bride’s parents is living, that parent 
sponsors the wedding. In this case the announcement reads: 


MRS. FRANCIS PAGE TRUMBULL 
HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 
THE MARRIAGE OF HER DAUGHTER 
etc. 


If the parent sponsoring the wedding has married a second 
time the announcement is issued in the joint name, as: 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES WRIGHT STEWART 
HAVE THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
ALICIA MAY TRUMBULL 
etc. 


If both parents are dead the announcement is usually 
made by the bride’s closest living relative—a married sister, 
her uncle and aunt, or her guardian. 

‘‘At Home” cards may be inclosed in wedding announce- 
ments, or sent out after the return from the wedding journey. 
Such a card reads: 


MR. AND MRS. PAUL NYE CUNNINGHAM 
WILL BE AT HOME 
AFTER THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 
AT FOURTEEN GRAMERCY PARK 


MAKING UP THE LISTS 


The families of both bride and groom prepare lists of 
friends to be invited to the wedding and to the reception, and 
of those to receive announcements, and these lists are care- 
fully checked to avoid duplication of names. The parents of 
the bride attend to the addressing and sending of the invita- 
tions and announcements, and the recording of acceptances 
and regrets as they come in. If the number of guests at either 
function must be limited, the lists may have to be cut down, 
and as it is fair for each family to invite its share of the guests, 
each may have to make some sacrifices. 
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Different sections of the United States have different 
customs in these matters. A Northern girl who recently 
married a Southerner and who planned a small house wedding, 
discovered that her fiancé’s list for wedding invitations appar- 
ently included the entire population of Georgia. He assured 
her that none of his friends would be able to come north for 
the function but that all would feel mortally insulted unless 
they received an invitation rather than a mere announcement. 
In the North it is entirely customary to send only announce- 
ments even to very close friends who live at such a distance 
that they cannot be present in person. 


THE PRESENTS 


As soon as the invitations are out, the flood of wedding 
presents sets in. Although wedding gifts may be sent any 
time after the engagement is announced, the invitation makes 
its recipient realize that the event is imminent and the impulse 
is soon translated into action. The gifts, except those purely 
masculine in character and intention, are addressed to the 
bride. : ; 

She should provide herself with a book wherein each gift 
may be entered as it arrives. If she once neglects these 
entries, she is lost! The usual page headings include: 


Date Article Donor Address Acknowledged 


Sometimes, for verification in case of exchange, the shop 
from which the gift comes is also entered. 


SENDING PRESENTS 


Unless the giver and the bride are very intimate or there 
is something especially interesting to be told about the gift, 
nothing is written upon the accompanying card by the sender. 
A married woman uses the joint card of herself and her 
husband; if she has no joint card she incloses her husband’s 
individual card with hers. 

If for any reason the sending of a gift is delayed and it will 
not reach the bride until after the marriage, a note of explana- 
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tion should be sent. Such a delay is often unavoidable. For 
example, a college friend of a girl who recently married wrote 
her shortly before the wedding that she had placed with a 
Southern mountaineer school an order for a luncheon set of 
homespun linen. It was not until several months later that 
the set arrived from the little Kentucky settlement. But 
the bride thought it well worth waiting for, as one of the most 
unusual of her many gifts. 

Presents should never be put into use before the wedding, 
but should be kept together and, if they are to be shown to 
friends, arranged so as to bring out the best points of each 
gift. The practice of giving a list of gifts to the newspapers 
has gone out of fashion, but ‘‘going up to see the presents” 
is still'a harmless diversion. Especially at country weddings 
is this sometimes done. The cards are sometimes removed 
in order to avoid possible unflattering comparisons. This is, 
however, a precaution quite unnecessary, as the value of a gift 
depends upon relationship, degree of intimacy, and so many 
other considerations known only to the giver and the recipient, 
that comparisons are meaningless. 


THE QUESTION OF THE INITIAL 


Wedding linens and silver are almost always marked with 
the initial of the bride’s maiden name. An old superstition 
forbids the use of the bridegroom’s initial until it has actually 
become the bride’s. As linen wears out, especially under the 
modern sensible régime of using rather than hoarding, it must 
eventually be replaced by new. In the case of silver, however, 
a bride sometimes prefers to run the risk of incurring possible 
bad luck, and have her silver marked with the initial of her 
married name. 

When it is impossible to consult the bride as to her prefer- 
ence, however, any initialed article should bear her maiden 
letter. 

There is no discourtesy in exchanging wedding presents. 
A bride does not exchange presents from her own family or 
that of the bridegroom unless permission is voluntarily given 
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her to do so; but duplications are bound to occur, and anyone 
_ who wishes to give a present also wishes the recipient to be 
pleased thereby. 


ACKNOWLEDGING PRESENTS 


Theoretically gifts should be acknowledged by the bride 
within twenty-four hours of their arrival. This may be easy 
enough while the earliest offerings are trickling in, but when 
the tide is at full flow, the girl who is so fortunate as to be 
very popular often finds it a physical impossibility. 

After acknowledging all she can up to the very day she is 
married, she may take her list with her on her wedding trip 
(if it is to be of any length) and acknowledge the remainder 
then. Her mother or even a secretary may take over this 
task, leaving it for the bride to express her personal pleasure 
as soon as she has leisure. Often an engraved card is sent: 

Miss Alicia May Trumbull has received your gift, 
which she will acknowledge by personal letter later. 

But the sender of each present must sooner or later receive 
a personal letter from the bride. ; 

Such letters may be very short, but the groom’s gratitude 
or pleasure in the gift must also be expressed, and if a gift has 
been sent by a husband and wife jointly, both must share in 
the thanks. For instance, a bride might write: 


Dear Mrs. Bruce: 

The iced-tea set is the most fascinating one I’ve ever 
seen, and Bob declares he can fairly hear the ice tinkle when 
he looks at it. 

We both thank you and Mr. Bruce more than I can say, 
and look forward to serving you with some cooling and sum- 
mery concoction when you come to see us in our new home. 


Affectionately yours, 
ESTHER 


CHOOSING THE ATTENDANTS 


Meantime, with the invitations out and the presents coming 
in, the wedding day is drawing very near, and the details are 
already well planned. Upon the bride rests the responsibility 
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of setting the key in which the entire symphony will be pitched 
—and then of seeing that all instruments are in tune! 

Naturally enough, her own appearance and that of her 
attendants largely engage her mind at this point. If hers is 
an elaborate church wedding, she may plan a procession of 
pageant-like impressiveness. She may have, in addition to 
her maid of honor and her bridesmaids, pages to hold her 
train and flower girls to precede her and scatter rosebuds. 
her train of maidens may include eight or even ten, although 
four or six are more usual numbers. 

More frequently all the attendants of a bride are young 
girls like herself, but affection plays a large part in their 
choice and frequently there is a matron of honor instead of 
a maid of honor. Contrary to old custom one often nowadays 
sees married bridesmaids, even when a young girl acts as maid 
of honor. 

In selecting her attendants the bride should if possible 
include a sister or close relative of the groom, and very often 
she asks his sister to be her maid of honor. If he has no 
available sister she may ask him whether there is not some 
old friend whom he would like to have in her group 
of attendants. 

For the small house wedding the bride may have a maid. 
of honor as her only attendant, to help her prepare for the 
ceremony and hold her bouquet when the ring is put on. She 
may have two bridesmaids, or a flower girl or a page, to fill 
the picture. The size and arrangement of the room in which 
the ceremony is held will influence her in determining these 
points. 

Since expense is a consideration that can very rarely be 
disregarded, it is quite usual for the bride—for uniformity 
as well as to make participation in her wedding a burden to 
none—to give her bridesmaids their dresses. Since not every 
father’s purse can endure the strain of outfitting a dozen 
young women, this frequently operates to limit the number of 
her attendants. If she plans to make this contribution to the 
outfit of the bridesmaids, she should state it very clearly in 
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asking them to assist her, for the custom is by no means 
universal, and the necessity of buying the dress herself may 
oblige some one of them to decline. 

Whether or not the bride furnishes her bridesmaids’ dresses, 
however, she decrees every detail of their costumes. Frocks 
and hats (if hats are worn) are exactly alike, although they 
may vary in color; one design serves for all. The maid of 
_ honor usually reverses in her costume the colors worn by the 
bridesmaids. For instance, if they wear fuchsia pink with 
periwinkle blue, her gown is periwinkle blue with touches of 
fuchsia pink. 

The bouquets of the bridesmaids and of the maid of honor— 
also supplied by the bride—are varied in the same way. 

Accessories, such as slippers, stockings, gloves, and parasols, 
fans or crooks, which are sometimes carried instead of bouquets, 
are also determined by the bride. Articles that are substitutes 
for bouquets she furnishes; the others are purchased by the 
bridesmaids according to her directions. 

One clever bride of a recent season achieved a considerable 
saving in outlay by buying at the smartest shop the larkspur- 


~ blue gown for her maid of honor and having it copied by a 


skilful dressmaker in various pastel shades for the bridesmaids. 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S ATTENDANTS 


The groom, meanwhile, is selecting his best man and 
ushers. His best man may be his brother, or his closest 
friend, or the brother of the bride. His ushers are chosen 
from among his friends, but a brother, a cousin, or an old 
friend of the bride generally is included, in courtesy to her. 

The number of ushers depends upon the size of the church 
and the scale upon which the wedding is planned. There may 
be four, there may be six, or even eight. It was once the mode 
to have bridesmaids and ushers form in couples at the altar 
after the ceremony and follow the newly wedded pair to the 
door, each usher with a bridesmaid on his arm. This is now 
completely passé and there is no longer need for ushers and 
bridesmaids to balance in number. 
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When the groom is from a distant city, or from abroad— 
although his best man, especially if he chooses his own brother, 
may defy distance and expense to be on duty at the wedding— 
he must perforce choose his ushers entirely from among the 
friends and relatives of the bride. 

For the small house wedding, ushers are purely ‘‘ honorary.” 


DRESS FOR BRIDEGROOM, BEST MAN, AND USHERS 


Just as the bridesmaids must present an effect of uniform 
feminine loveliness, so the masculine element of the wedding 
party must on its part present an unbroken front of conven- 
tionally correct appearance and behavior. 

The ushers at an afternoon wedding wear black morning 
coats (‘‘cutaways’’) and dark gray striped trousers, black 
waistcoats, and white linen shirts. The cravats—given them 
by the groom—vary from season to season, though recent 
custom has favored ‘‘four-in-hands” of alternating black and 
white stripes or bow ties of gray or gray-and-white. They 
wear black silk socks and patent leather shoes, possibly with 
gray spats. The gloves, also a gift of the groom, are usually 
grey suéde, but may be white doeskin. A silk hat completes 
the costume as far as the out of doors is concerned. 

The bridegroom also wears the morning coat and striped 
gray trousers and if he chooses may wear a high double- 
breasted waistcoat of white piqué. His tie is similar to those 
he has given his ushers. Arriving and departing he wears a 
silk hat, of course, and fashion also decrees that he carry a 
cane. 

At an evening wedding all men wear full dress (never 
dinner coats) with white kid gloves instead of gray or the 
rough-finished white. 

The best man is in costume a replica of the groom, except 
for the minute detail of the size of his boutonniére. The bride- 
groom’s is often of the same flowers as the bride’s bouquet. - If 
she carries flowers inappropriate for a man’s buttonhole (such 
as Easter lilies or chrysanthemums) his nosegay is of some 
small white flower. The best man wears a similar one, white 
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also, but smaller. The ushers may have white boutonniéres, 
or at an informal wedding they may add a touch of color to 
their otherwise somber costumes by wearing blue cornflowers, 
bachelor’s buttons, or carnations. 

The bridegroom furnishes the boutonniéres of his best man 
and ushers. 

An outdoor summer wedding justifies some unconventional- 
ity in the matter of the men’s clothing. When the girls of the 
party may riot in gaily colored voiles and the bride wear a 
-fairy-like white organdie and carry an apple-blossom bouquet, 
too austere attire for the groom or his attendants would 
not fit into the picture. White flannels or Palm Beach 
suits are growing in popularity as not only the most comfort- 
able but also the most suitable attire for such a function. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE WEDDING PARTY 


The wedding party is rarely entertained as a group until 
the very week of the wedding, when there may be a dinner 
dance or other evening function for the bride and groom, the 
bridesmaids, the maid of honor, the best man, and the ushers. 
The bride and groom are frequently entertained together, and 
it is not unusual for the attendants to appear at practically 
all of these parties, since they are often usually of the same 
“crowd,” but they are not necessarily included. 

The bachelor’s dinner—a function which was seldom as 
red as it used to be painted and has faded now to a blush- 
pink—is held one or two nights before the wedding. At one 
time special crockery was provided, since it was doomed to 
destruction in the time-honored orgy in which the guests were 
expected to indulge. The toast to the bride—proposed by the 
bridegroom and drunk by all the guests standing—also 
theoretically requires the breaking of each wineglass, that 
it may never be used for a lesser toast. 

- Nowadays groom and ushers, alike a bit fageed by the round 
of‘ gaieties of the preceding week, are as likely as not to prefer 
a man’s sober dinner, with a good cigar, the inevitable dis- 
tribution of the groom’s presents, and an early “‘good night.” 
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The bridegroom’s gifts are placed at the ushers’ places, 
that of the best man slightly handsomer than the others’, 
which are alike. These presents are rather of the nature of 
mementoes and should be small and something which men 
carry on their persons. Since scarf pins have so generally 
gone out of usage, cuff links lead as the most popular, with 
cigarette cases, gold or silver pencils, bill folds, or belt buckles 
as alternatives. 

The bachelor dinner may be given at a club or a restaurant. 
If it is given at the home of the bridegroom, he meets and 
greets his guests as they enter. On no account should any 
woman member of his family appear for even a moment to 
welcome his guests. There should be men attendants to 
open the door and to serve the meal. 

The bride has no function corresponding to the bachelor’s 
dinner. The fashionable world does not yet recognize a 
‘‘bridemaids’ luncheon’”’ for her attendants, although it is 
becoming usual for her, on the day before the wedding, when 
the rehearsal is usually held, to ask them to lunch with her 
informally or to have them come in for tea. It is on this 
occasion that she gives them her presents, usually small articles 
of jewelry and always something to wear—a string of beads, 
a pin, or a bracelet. No matter how small the article, it should 
be dainty, of real silver rather than imitation gold, and each 
bridesmaid should receive exactly the same thing. She may 
give the maid of honor something entirely different or the same 
thing in a slightly more handsome form. 


THE REHEARSAL 


The rehearsal follows the plan of the wedding up to the 
point of the actual ceremony, where it comes to a halt. The 
bride herself formerly refused to take any part whatever in 
it, but the superstition involved in this refusal is not now taken 
so seriously. For one who shrinks from tempting fate in any 
degree, another may act as understudy while she stands by 
to drill the performers. 

_Most important of all the drilling is the progress of the 
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x party up the aisle, for as long as brides will use the Lohengrin 
Just so long will it be necessary to train reluctant feet into the 


_ absurd “step and hitch” which is the only pace in which such 
_ a march can be negotiated. 

Once learned, this gait is simple enough, but at best it is 
an unnatural one and one that must be thoroughly mastered 
if the procession is to achieve grace and dignity. 

The organist who is to play at the ceremony should by all 
means be present at the rehearsal. The march should be 
timed so that the bride arrives at the altar as the music ends. 
This involves several experiments, and the leading ushers 
must remember their cue to start the procession so that the next 
day it will proceed with no less evenness. 

The clergyman who is to officiate is present also at the 
rehearsal (usually full of practical suggestions gained by long 
experience). In the practice, to be-sure, he does not read the 
service, repeating only the significant phrases which are the 
cues for action by bride and bridegroom. 


HOURS FOR WEDDINGS 
Noon is perhaps the most fashionable hour for a wedding, 
with four o’clock in the afternoon a close second. Evening 
weddings are least popular among best society in the East, 
but in the West they are the correct thing. In any case the 
breakfast or reception is set for an hour after the time of the 


-— wedding. 


In the Roman Catholic Church weddings are celebrated 
as early as seven o’clock in the morning and a bride and groom 
who must leave early to board a boat or cateh a train may be 
married. as early as nine. When either is in mourning, or 
when it is a second marriage for either, the hour is often 
set for mid-morning, with only relatives and close friends 
present. If the couple leave immediately (in which case the 
affair is extremely small and informal) there is no breakfast. 


FEES 


The size of the clergyman’s fee depends on individual 
circumstances, and may be anywhere from ten dollars to one 
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hundred. What is right and proper for a small town will not 
serve as a precedent for a large city. The bride’s parents give 
the sexton of the church a sufficient sum to cover his assistants, 
and there is usually a conventional charge for light and heat 
supplied for both rehearsal and wedding. They also pay the 
organist for services at rehearsal and ceremony, and any 
members of the choir who sing. Should another organist be 
substituted for the one regularly attached to the church, the 
latter should be given his usual fee as if he had played. Also 
when other singers or instrumentalists take part in the 
ceremony, they are paid. 


CLOTHES FOR RELATIVES AND GUESTS 


Both the mother and the father of the bride will probably 
indulge themselves in complete new outfits to grace the 
occasion, and the bridegroom’s parents will follow suit. 

To give the bride away, the father of the bride wears much 
the same costume as the bridegroom: cutaway coat, striped 
trousers, and (out of doors) a silk hat. 

The groom’s father and any close men relatives ‘‘ within 
the ribbons” wear the same type of costume both at a noon 
and an afternoon wedding. Older men among the guests will 
probably also appear thus clad, although younger men may 
wear ordinary sack suits, but with stiff collars rather than the 
semi-stiff ones so popular at present. 

The bride’s mother wears a dress of the afternoon type, as 
handsome as her purse permits, and at a church wedding, a 
new hat designed especially for the costume. In her own home 
she does not wear a hat, but in either case she carries flowers 
sent her by the groom, who has previously consulted her as to 
the color of her gown. His mother, also, wears a smart after- 
noon frock and hat, and carries flowers to harmonize, sent by 
her son. 

Other women guests wear the same type of gown and hat, 
and it is quite a point of honor for relatives to appear in new 
costumes for the occasion. The rank and file of the women 
guests appear in simpler gowns. 


‘ 
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At an evening wedding, full evening dress with white kid 
gloves is demanded for both men and women. 

One warning: No deep mourning must appear to sadden the 
joyous bridal atmosphere. It is correct for those in mourning 
to lay it aside for the occasion and wear gray, violet, or all 
white, which have not a depressing appearance. If a woman 
cannot bring herself to do this, she should stay away from 
either a home or a church wedding. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE WEDDING DAY 


And so finally arrives the great day, with at least two people 
keyed up to a state of blissful incoherence and others almost 
as thoroughly disorganized. 


AT THE HOME OF THE BRIDE 


‘Tis thy wedding morning, lady sweet, arise,’”’ goes the old 
song, and the ‘‘lady sweet’”’ probably needs no injunction to 
be up and about. No matter how smoothly oiled the wheels 
may be, there are final stitches to take, questions to be 
answered, and arrangements to be attended to. 

Upon the bride’s mother falls the final responsibility of 
having the house in readiness for the reception. The florist 
and the caterer, who have already visited the house, are early 
on the ground working on decorations and the preliminaries 
for the collation. 

But amid the whirl of telephone calls, the arrival of last- 
hour wedding presents, and the thousand distractions insepar- 
able from such an occasion, the bride is finally made ready— 
her hair arranged, her gown put on, her veil draped, and her 
bouquet—sent by the groom—taken from its waxed-paper 
coverings as the final glory. 

The wedding dress for a girl is of any white material—soft 
crépe or chiffon for the very young, satin or velvet for the older. 
It may be beautiful in unadorned simplicity or made impres- 
sive by the use of rare old lace. Sometimes, when old lace 
adorns the dress or the veil, the material of the gown is ivory 
or cream rather than dead white. The palest possible pink— 
which carries flesh and ivory tints rather than actual color— 
is also being more and more used because it is becoming 
equally to dark and fair complexions. 

(94) 
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The bride’s veil may be all lace, all tulle, or may combine 
the two materials. It is held in place by orange blossoms, 
the traditional flower of the bride. 

If a face veil is worn, it is a short, separate piece of net, 
about a yard square, caught by hairpins under the long veil, 
after that has been arranged. It should be so fastened that 
when it is removed by the maid of honor after the ceremony, 
the effect of the whole will not be marred. 

Few brides leave their fathers’ dwellings without obeying 
the ‘good luck”’ instruction of the old verse: 


‘Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue, 
And a lucky sixpence in your shoe!” 


The handkerchief may be borrowed, a silk garter is the 
conventional article of blue, and “‘old and new”’ usually com- 
bine in the bride’s lace-trimmed gown or heirloom veil. <A 
silver dime does common duty as a sixpence. 

The bridesmaids’ bouquets are sent to the bride’s home 
late enough to be perfectly fresh for the occasion and early 
enough to be used in advance photographs with the bride. 
If pictures are to be taken, the bridesmaids should arrive 
well in advance of the time of leaving for the ceremony, as 
posing cannot be done hurriedly, and the background can 
never be reconstructed if the proofs are not a success. 

In some parts of the United States it is customary for the 
bride to supply the bowtonniéres worn by the groom, his best 
man and the ushers, while the groom sends the bouquets of 
the maid of honor and the bridesmaids, as well as that of the 
bride. This, however, is not the preferred usage. 

Upon the best man rests the somewhat nerve-racking task 
of remaining close to the heels of the groom all day, and bring- 
ing him up to the ceremony and through it without fatal 
lapses of memory or otherwise eccentric behavior. The bride, 
however excited she may be, seems to keep a clearer head on 
her shoulders than the traditionally overwrought young man 
she is about to marry. 

Early on the morning of the wedding day, therefore, the 
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best man waits upon the groom, performing those hallowed 
and helpful services which smooth the path through his 
wedding day. He sees that the groom’s luggage is packed 
and ready. He takes to the bride’s house the suitcase con- 
taining the clothes the bridegroom will wear away after the 
reception, collects such of her luggage as should arrive with 
that of her husband at the train or steamer, and sees that it is 
properly checked or bestowed in the right stateroom. 

These duties accomplished, he dresses for the wedding 
and waits upon the groom to see that he is clothed and in his 
right mind. He may find him murmuring, ‘‘Ring—license— 
ring,’ and is prepared to take these valuables from him and 
guard them safely until they are needed. 

He charges himself with the matter of the clergyman’s 
fee, which the groom should have at hand in an envelope. 
And, last admonitions having been said, the pair are ready 
for the drive to the church or the house. 


THE USHERS ON DUTY 


The ushers, meanwhile, should arrive at the church in 
good time before the hour of the wedding. The sexton shows 
them where to leave their hats and coats, a florist’s boy awaits 
them in the vestibule with their boutonniéres. And equipped 
with these, and gloved, they take their positions at the aisles 
assigned to them at the rehearsal. 

Inasmuch as the best man’s whole attention is centered on 
the bridegroom, it is well to have the chief usher appointed in 
advance as executive officer, upon whom shall be placed the 
responsibility for the many small emergencies that may arise. 
He should, for instance, assure himself that the sexton under- 
stands about putting up the awning, that the vestry or other 
appointed room will be ready for the groom and the best man 
when they arrive; he should have the telephone number of 
the florist, in case the boutonniéres do not put in a timely 
appearance, and he should have authority to handle newspaper 
men and photographers and to disburse such incidental tips 
as may seem to him wise and just. 
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The front pews, from four to ten on each side according to 
tne number of relatives and close friends invited to sit there, 
_ are tied off with white satin ribbons. The left side of the 
church, facing the altar, is the bride’s; the right, the groom’s. 
Her family are to be conducted to the first pew on the left, his 
to the first on the right. 

The guests begin arriving even before the principals in the 
affair are ready to leave their homes. The ushers therefore 
are first concerned with showing to their pews guests who, 
not having cards to the reserved section, arrive early to obtain 
the best seats possible. After that come the card holders, 
who are shown to places inside the ribbons, and finally the 
families of the bride and the groom, whose places are awaiting 
them in the front pews. 

The groom and his best man should arrive not less than a 
quarter of an hour before the appointed hour. They are 
escorted by the side entrance to the vestry or the clergyman’s 
study, where the best man hands the clergyman the license. 


LEAVING FOR THE CHURCH 


Enough motors to transport the bridesmaids, maid of honor, 
flower girls and pages, the bride’s family, and the bride her- 
self are supplied by her family. Many of these may be 
borrowed motors, belonging to different members of the 
wedding party, but a census should be taken well in advance 
of the wedding to be sure that there will be enough cars when 
the time comes. 

The first motor in the line carries the bride’s mother, who 
may have with her the maid of honor or some member of her 
family. Next come the other members of the family and the 
bridesmaids, two or at the most three to a car, so that there 
will be no crowding or crushing of costumes. 

Last of all comes the car with the bride and her father, 
driven by a chauffeur wearing white gloves and a white flower 
in his buttonhole. If her father is not living, her uncle, older 
brother, guardian, or whomever she has asked to assume the 
responsibility, drives with her to the church. 
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ARRIVING AT THE CHURCH 


There all is in readiness. The decorations, disposed of by 
the florist according to the orders of the bride’s mother, have 
been put in place late enough to be unwilted. The ushers 
have seated the guests, the groom and the best man have 
arrived and are waiting in the vestry or study. 

When the car containing the bride’s mother arrives, the 
word spreads instantly among the ushers, who mobilize for 
action, and one goes hastily to inform the groom. The other 
cars arrive in quick succession, and the wedding party gathers 
in the vestibule. As soon as the bride alights, the vestibule 
doors into the church are closed so that no one inside may 
catch a glimpse of the marshaling forces and the white-clad 
bride. 

The chief usher gives his right arm to the groom’s mother 
and escorts her to her pew. The usher then returns and escorts 
the bride’s mother to her place. No one is seated after she is — 
in her pew. Late comers must stand as unobtrusively as 
possible in the rear of the church, or slip up into the gallery, 
if it is opened. 

The usher returns to the vestibule again, where the pro- 
cession has been forming, and takes his place in the line. On 
the assumption that the party is ready the organist should 
start the wedding march (there has been perhaps some 
incidental music while the guests have been gathering) as the 
usher reaches the vestibule. With its first note the clergyman 
enters from the vestry, and the bridegroom and his best man 
follow just behind him. Their appearance at the front of the 
church should synchronize with the entrance of the wedding 
procession at the rear. 

The bridegroom takes his place at the head of the aisle, 
at the right side, with the best man a pace behind him and 
removes his right glove. 

The procession approaches with the ushers.in pairs arrangéd 
according to their height and about four paces apart, a space 
they endeavor to maintain. Then the bridesmaids walking 
in the same order and with the same even space between. 
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Then—with perhaps a slightly greater gap between—the 
maid of honor alone and behind her the flower girls if there 
are any. 

Lastly comes the bride, on the right arm of her father. 
She counts eight beats instead of four before she starts, this 
giving her the proper double space in the line. 

As the head of the procession enters the church, the con- 
gregation rises, standing during the entire ceremony. 

The groom’s most severe ordeal is in waiting for the bride 
to reach the altar steps. He must wait composedly, without 
fidgeting, and console himself by the reflection—if he is able 
to think at all—that the eyes of the guests are resting not upon 
him but upon the aisle along which the bride is slowly coming 
to meet him. 

The correct positions for members of a wedding party 
differ according to the arrangementof the church and the form 
of service used by the officiating clergyman. 

In a church which has no altar, the pulpit and dais, with its 
curved ‘‘apron,”’ makes it necessary that the ceremony be 
performed immediately before this raised portion and that the 
ushers and bridesmaids deploy to right and left before it. 
If there are six bridesmaids, for instance, the first three go to 
the right and the rest to the left; then three ushers go farther 
around the are on the right and three beyond the bridesmaids 
to the left. The clergyman stands directly before the pulpit, 
the groom and his best man in their positions as already 
described, before the clergyman and a little to his left hand. 

As the bride reaches the head of the aisle, she removes her 
hand from her father’s arm and changes her bouquet from the 
right to the left hand. Her father places her right hand in 
that of the clergyman, who in turn, as the groom steps for- 
ward, places the bride’s hand in his. The groom draws her 
hand gently through his left arm and in this position they 
face the clergyman side by side. 

The bride’s father drops back a pace as she leaves him and 
stands behind her on her left. Her maid of honor, also on the 
left, should move a little toward the nearest bridesmaid on 
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that side, to balance the best man, so as to be almost parallel 
with the bride and allow room for the father to await his signal 
to give his daughter away. Flower girls or pages (usually 
under the watchful eye of the bridesmaids) are disposed of as 
the arrangement of the church makes most convenient. 

The moment the bride and groom are in their places, the 
organist stops playing and if the rehearsal has successfully 
determined the time for the procession to start, this will coin- 
cide with the close of the march. 

The ceremony proceeds according to the form established 
by the denomination to which the church belongs. At the 
words, “‘Who giveth this woman to be married?” the father, 
or whoever is acting in his place, steps forward, and saying 
“‘T do,” takes the bride’s right hand and puts it into that of 
the groom. He then retires to a seat that has been reserved 
for him in the first pew with other members of his family. 

Should the bride prefer, in case her father is not living, to 
come up the aisle unescorted, her mother may rise in the pew 
when this question is asked and make the response, or the 
clergyman may continue without waiting for a reply. 

In an Episcopal or Roman Catholic church where there is 
a chancel and behind it an altar, the service is sometimes read 
at the head of the chancel steps, without transferring a part to 
the inner altar. In this case, the procedure is much the same 
as at the wedding just described, except that ushers and 
bridesmaids proceed up the steps of the chancel and stand 
facing each other in a double row inside the chancel and before 
the stalls. As before, the bridesmaids divide, half going on 
one side and half on the other, while the ushers do the same, 
going behind the bridesmaids on each side. 

If the more elaborate Episcopal service is held, the clergy- 
man meets the bridal procession at the head of the chancel 
steps, where the bride joins the groom, as previously described. 
The service proceeds with this grouping until the question 
‘Who giveth this woman to be married?” is asked. Then 
the father performs his part of the ceremony, but does not 
speak, and steps back to the first pew. 
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_ After this ‘‘giving” of the bride, the ceremony is trans- 
ferred to the altar. The bride and groom follow the clergyman 
betveen the double lines of bridesmaids and ushers, the maid 
of honor and the best man coming after them. The bride may 
turn to hand her bouquet to the maid of honor just before 
this short processional starts, but usually she gives it to her 
immediately upon reaching the chancel and just as the organ 
stops—a moment before the reading of the service begins. 

Having arrived at the altar steps, the best man, who mean- 
while no doubt has been concentrating upon his duty of 
producing the ring, realizes that the moment is imminent. 
When the time comes, he hands it to the bridegroom. Then 
follows a pretty symbolization, for the groom hands it not 
directly to the clergyman, but to the bride, who in turn gives 
it—as coming from both, to testify to their mutual love and 
their wish that it be hallowed by the blessing of the Church 
—to the clergyman. 

The clergyman then returns it to the groom, who in 
obedience to the minister’s gesture of authorization, puts it 
on the bride’s proper finger, and the ceremony proceeds. 

Nowadays, even at formal weddings, many brides do not 
wear gloves. Others wear a right glove and carry the left. 
Others remove the glove in the vestibule, and still others pull 
it off hastily, wrong side out, just before the ring is to be put 
on. Good form does not sanction slitting the third finger of 
the glove in preparation for the circlet. 

If the bride has forgotten to change her engagement ring, 
she hastily slips it off, for the wedding ring should not go above 
it. Almost every bride on her wedding day wears her engage- 
ment ring on her right hand until the ceremony is over, although 
she may hand it to the matron or maid of honor when she gives 
her the bouquet. ‘This is risky, however, as a ring is easily 
dropped. : 

At the first possible opportunity after the ceremony—in 
the case of a church wedding that is usually in the automobile 
on the way to the house—the bride transfers her engagement 
ring from her right hand to its place over the wedding ring. 
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At the close of the home ceremony the groom invariably 
kisses the bride. This signalizes, in fact, the end of the 
ceremony. While some couples omit this at a church wedding, 
it is now more and more adopted. There is something very 
sacred about this sealing kiss, given in the sight of the clergy- 
man, who represents religious blessing and sanction, and of the 
congregation, representing the world in which the couple will 
hereafter live together. 


THE RECESSIONAL 


The long-anticipated ceremony takes but a few moments 
to complete. After the benediction, as the organ starts the 
recessional, the bride reclaims her bouquet from the maid of 
honor and if she has worn a face veil, stoops to have it removed. 
She then places her left hand on the right arm of her husband, 
and they lead the procession down the aisle. 

The maid of honor, after quickly straightening the bride’s 
train and veil as she turns, follows a few steps behind the 
newly married couple. ‘The best man, his duties not yet 
accomplished, retrieves the groom’s hat, coat and walking 
stick from the vestry and fetches them (by a roundabout 
way if possible) to him at the front door. 

The bridesmaids follow the maid of honor and the ushers 
bring up the rear. The latter march solemnly to the vestibule, 
arriving there supposedly at the end of the recessional. Then 
they hurry back to the captives behind the white ribbons. 
The bride’s mother is first escorted out, then the groom’s 
mother, and then the occupants of the other reserved pews. 
None of the other guests should leave a pew before the members 
of the two families have been escorted to the vestibule. 

This formality enables the bridal pair, whose motor has 
been waiting where the bride left it at the church door, to leave 
before the guests and reach the house a little earlier. The 
cars for the bridesmaids leave next, then those containing the 
mother and father of the bride, the groom’s mother and father 
and other members of the two families. The best man, having 
collected his belongings (not forgetting to present the clergyman 
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with the fee) joins the ushers, when their duties are ended, and 
they leave for the reception. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OBSERVANCES 


Before a Roman Catholic wedding due notice must be 
given of the intention of the couple to marry. There are, in 
Catholie practice, two sorts of ceremony: one is the church 
wedding, when both bride and groom are of the Catholic com- 
munion; the: other, for a mixed marriage, when one of the 
participants is a non-Catholic, takes place usually in the 
rectory (never in the church) or may, by special dispensation 
of the bishop, be performed in a private home. 

The church wedding service resembles very closely the 
ceremony as conducted by a high-church Episcopal minister. 
Such a wedding is always in the morning, and with the Mass. 
The groom enters with the bridesmaid, the bride with the best 
man; the bride takes her place at the altar beside the groom, 
while the best man stands at his right and the bridesmaid or 
maid of honor stands at the bride’s left. 

The ceremony, a part of which is performed with the 
principals kneeling, usually takes place outside the sanctuary 
rail, although on occasions it may be performed inside it. The 
ring, handed at the proper moment by the best man to the 
groom, after it is blessed is put by the latter on to the bride’s 
finger while, as at corresponding points in the Protestant 
ceremony, he repeats certain phrases of the service. 

The couple assist in the Mass, which follows immediately 
after the ceremony, and the celebrant gives them his blessing, 
which concludes the service. Sometimes a high Mass, with 
full choir and special music, is celebrated, but more usually it 
is the low Mass. 

The best man is intrusted by the groom with the duty of 
giving, as his agent, the gratuity to the priest who performed 
the ceremony. ‘There is no fixed charge, but the groom is 
expected to give according to his circumstances. 

In the mixed marriage the priest does not wear his vest- 
ments, the service is entirely void of Catholic ritualistic cere- 
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mony, and the wording is that of the ordinary service. After 
the wedding is over the best man makes the offering, or the 
groom, if he has no attendant, makes it himself. 


JEWISH WEDDING CUSTOMS 

Modern Jewish weddings follow in external details many of 
the general customs. Orthodox Jews continue the time- 
hallowed ceremonial of the canopy, under which the couple 
are married. After the preliminary words of greeting, the rabbi 
blesses a cup of wine, which he then hands to the groom and 
to the bride to drink from in turn. The ring is then placed 
upon the bride’s hand by the groom, and the marriage contract 
read by the rabbi. Certain ritualistic prayers and blessings 
are said and the young couple again sip from the same wine- 
glass. The groom then breaks a wineglass (not the one he 
and the bride have drunk from, but another one) with his 
heel, and the ceremony is concluded. 

At a wedding of this type the men present keep on their 
hats, and men and women do not sit apart. Although it is 
still customary in some families for both the bride and the 
groom to fast on the day of the wedding, rarely nowadays is the 
ancient custom observed of having the young couple served 
their special feast separately, to join the wedding guests later 
at the banquet, where the groom delivers a learned discourse. 

In weddings celebrated by Jews of the reform branch the 
ordinary form of marriage ceremony—attendants, music, ring, 
repetition of phrases—all are according to present-day con- 
vention. The closing blessing pronounced by the rabbi is of 
the Jewish phrasing. 


THE HOUSE WEDDING 

If the bride has elected to be married in her home, the same 
general routine is followed as in the church wedding. The 
clergyman has been assigned a room in which to don his robes 
and the groom and the best man wait in another as near as 
possible to that in which the ceremony is to be held. The 
music at a house wedding may be a full orchestra, but it is 
seldom so elaborate. However, no wedding seems complete 
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without some music, and usually a piano, accompanied by one 
or two stringed instruments—preferably by a harp—is chosen. 
The music merges into the wedding march when the signal is 
given, exactly as in the church wedding. 

The clergyman, followed by the groom and his best man, 
enter first and take their places by the improvised altar. Then 
the wedding march commences and the bride appears. 

The arrangement of the house in some degree influences 
this. In one beautiful city apartment the improvised altar 
was placed in the dining room, and guests filled that room and 
the adjoining reception room. Music was played in a third 
connecting room, and the bridal processional marched through 
all three. It was then found most convenient for the clergy- 
man, groom, and best man to enter from the kitchen, a fact 
quite unsuspected by the waiting, fashionable audience! 

The bride usually waits in her bedroom until she receives 
the signal. She then meets her father (if the ceremony is held 
in a house) at the head of the stairs, or perhaps just outside 
her door, if in the more cramped quarters of an apartment. 
The wedding march should begin as the’ processional starts 
down the stairs—or proceeds down the hall. An usher is 
usually posted at a commanding point, where he can signal 
both the leaders of the processional and the music when to 
proceed. The rehearsal will determine the length of time 
required to pass down the apartment hallway or negotiate 
the upper hall and staircase of a private house. | 

A maid of honor, a flower girl, and one or two bridesmaids 
are not inappropriate at a house wedding. They precede 
the bride and her father; and the ushers, whose duties at a 
house wedding are not arduous, may make their progress 
easier by holding white satin ribbons to indicate an aisle through 
the group of standing guests. Or, if the room in which the 
ceremony is to take place is large enough, the caterer may 
have been asked to provide camp chairs. In any case the 
church routine is followed. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the bridegroom is the 
first to kiss the bride, then the couple turn to face the guests 
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and stand to receive their congratulations. The bride’s 
mother and father receive her next kisses and the other 
relatives in order of their relationship. 

Usually the couple continues to stand in the same place to 
receive the congratulations of later arrivals—the bridesmaids 
forming a line beside the bride if she desires—but sometimes 
only the wedding guests are greeted in this impromptu fashion, 
and before the reception guests arrive the receiving line moves 
into a larger room, especially decorated and arranged for the 
occasion. 

THE SECOND MARRIAGE 

Even a young woman does not usually wish a large church 
wedding for her second venture. She may be married in a 
small chapel or in the chancel, in the presence of members of 
her family and a few friends. In that case there are no 
engraved invitations, but only a few personal letters from the 
bride to her guests; the place is simply decorated, and only 
one attendant appears with the bride. 

In a chapel or small church the woman who is marrying 
for a second time wears a hat—which should be graceful and 
becoming, but not too youthful in effect—and an afternoon 
gown. 

A house wedding, which—when the bride has been mar- 
ried before—is more usual, offers more scope as to costume. 
If it is in the afternoon, she wears something that suggests 
a glorified tea-gown, or a more formal afternoon frock. She 
has license to look as charming as she can, and all the colors 
of the rainbow are hers for the choosing. Delphinium blue 
with draperies of creamy lace, soft gray with blue the color of 
her eyes, rose chiffons, cloth of gold, crimson velvet—if she 
is clever she will choose her gown to suit her personality, as 
well as her taste and pocketbook. 

The reception or breakfast afterward is simpler and perhaps 
more informal than that of a first marriage. It is usually held 
at the bride’s home and the couple may leave when they are 
ready or outstay their guests and go when they please—and 
if they please. 
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Wedding presents are sent only by relatives and intimate 


“i friends, and the etiquette surrounding such gifts is the same 


as for a first marriage. 

The family of a woman’s first husband—unless she is a 
divorcée—are usually invited to her second wedding. It 
is expected of them that they will attend even at cost of extra 
effort, if only to show the world that they approve of their 
kinswoman’s new nuptials. 


THE WEDDING RECEPTION 


If this is at a hotel, as is so often the case nowadays, there 
will be the usual coat rooms and checking service for the 
guests. If at a home, facilities should be prepared to care for 
the guests’ wraps and to have a separate room, in charge of 
a maid, for the ladies. 

In the room where the wedding party receives, the bride 
stands with her husband, on his right. Although the “‘receiv- 
ing line” is supposedly out of fashion, it obstinately persists 
as, perhaps, the simplest way of providing that each guest 
shall have opportunity personally to greet’ the bridal group. 


_ The bride’s mother receives the guests as they enter the room, 


while her father circulates among them, acting the hospitable 


‘host. The maid of honor and bridesmaids usually stand 


beyond the bride. The ushers hover near, bringing up 
especially honored guests, seeing that different ones find their 
places in the line which passes the bride and groom, and other- 
wise making themselves useful. 

No guest, no matter how intimate he or she may be with 
them, should delay the line to say more than a few words to 
the newly married couple. Lengthy conversation is out of 
place and only the hardiest egotist would venture to launch 
upon one. 

A simple ‘‘Congratulations!”’ to the groom or “All the 
happiness in the world!” to the bride is enough, although 
of course intimate friends will phrase their good wishes more 
informally. 

The bride and groom need only smile and reply “Thank 
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you”’ to each friendly remark. The bride, may it be added, 
is “felicitated,” but is never ‘‘congratulated,’’ nor is she 
indiscriminately kissed. 

When a friend or relative of the bride approaches, if he or 
she has not met the groom, the bride introduces her husband. 
In the same way he presents to her relatives and friends of 
his own whom she does not know. 

The quick-witted bride often remembers at the reception 
to thank a guest for a wedding present, but she need not 
speak of the gift unless she wishes—and should not do so if 
there is any possibility of her memory playing her false. 

As soon as guests have greeted the bridal party they pass 
into the dining room, or perhaps at a country wedding, to the 
lawn verandas where the refreshments are to be served. 


THE LARGER RECEPTION 


A larger breakfast, an afternoon reception, or an evening 
supper have much the same type of refreshments, and these 
are generally served from the buffet. 

There is always a table, centrally placed if practicable, 
decorated in white or any color desired, loaded with good 
things, and with piles of plates and napkins and rows of spoons 
and forks. When hot drinks are served urns at either end 
hold tea, coffee, chocolate, or bouillon. Punch may be in a 
bowl on this table or on any other where it is accessible. 

At such a function the approved menu provides three cold 
dishes and two hot, or a simple: one might offer two cold and 
one hot. The caterer will suggest an array of tempting 
possibilities, such as lobster Newburg, pdté de foie gras, 
chicken 4 la king, or an elaborate salad. With the main dishes 
may be served wafer-thin sandwiches with different fillings, 
or dinner rolls, usually split and buttered. Ices or ice cream 
to be served last, with punch, chocolate, and hot coffee, com- 
plete the collation. 


THE WEDDING BREAKFAST 


The morning or high-noon wedding requires a breakfast 
which is, as a matter of fact, a luncheon. It is usually a sit- 
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down affair, with small separate tables for the guests and one 
large table for the bridal party. The caterer who supplies 
the breakfast at so much a plate includes in his charge the 
services of the necessary waiters and the use of all extra 
accessories, such as tables and chairs, china, glass, and linen. 
At a small wedding breakfast a printed menu may be laid 
on each table. The intertwined initials of the two families 
may appear on this in silver, as on the wedding-cake boxes. 
An appropriate wedding breakfast menu might include 
CONSOMME EN TASSE 


COLD BONED CHICKEN IN ASPIC SAUCE TARTARE 
CREAMED MUSHROOMS 
BREAD STICKS OLIVES 
CHERRY ICE 
BRIDE’S CAKE PETITS FOURS 
COFFEE 


At a sit-down breakfast of this sort, sometimes the bride’s 
parents (as well as the wedding party) have a separate table, 
at which are placed the groom’s parents, the clergyman and 
his wife, and a few other especially distinguished guests. 


THE BRIDE’S TABLE 


The bride’s table is placed a little apart from the others. 
It is decorated with white flowers and ribbons and crowned by 
an elaborate wedding cake with devices of icing and flower 
adornment. This fancy top is sometimes adjusted like a box 
cover, So that when the moment comes for the bride to cut 
the cake, the top may be lifted off by a waiter. 

The bride must cut the first slice of her cake. Then a 
waiter removes it to a side table to complete the cutting in 
more expert fashion. Favors for the bridesmaids are often 
inserted—a thimble presages spinsterhood, a ring the first to 
be married, a penny or dime the one to win greatest wealth. 

At the bride’s. table she and her husband sit together 
(the wife on her husband’s right), the rest of the bridal party 
being arranged around the table as she may have decided in 
advance. ‘The best man sits on the other side of the bride 
and the maid of honor on the groom’s left. There are usually 
place cards at this table and at that of the bride’s mother. 
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WEDDING-CAKE BOXES 


No well-regulated wedding is complete without an array of 
tiny white boxes, each tied with white ribbon and embossed 
in silver with the two family initials intertwined. Within 
each is folded a morsel of fruit cake. Each guest is entitled 
to an individual box, and often the bride or her mother sends 
one by a departing guest to some one who could not attend. 

If a large portion of the bride’s cake is left over, it may be 
boxed in tin to be saved by the bride for some future anniver- 
sary celebration. 

DANCING 

Just as the stiff receiving line has never been completely 
frowned down, so informal dancing is nowadays always popular, 
whether social sages approve it or not. Especially at a hotel 
reception, where there is plenty of room, a good floor, and 
excellent music, dancing seems inevitable. 

The guests need not wait for the bride and groom to start 
the dancing, for these may not quit their posts until the line 
of arrivals has dwindled away to nothing. Then after a little 
refreshment the bride and groom dance first together, then she 
with the best man and he with the maid of honor, and after 
that with bridesmaids and ushers. 

When the time comes the bride slips away under cover of 
the music to the room where her “‘going-away-clothes”’ are 
laid out for her. 

It is for the bridesmaids to note the bride’s departure and 
to gather at the foot of the stairs so that when, halfway up 
the flight, she throws her bouquet, each may have a chance to 
capture it and with it the omen of an early marriage for herself. 
If there is only a maid of honor, the bride usually gives the 
bouquet to her, or if she is without attendants, she may throw 
it to a group of girls or divide it among several friends. If 
there is no flight of stairs for her to mount, she must do the 
best she can, throwing it from the doorway, perhaps, toward 
the ceiling, so that the girls may try to catch it as it descends. 

When she has changed to her traveling clothes, the con- 
siderate bride will send for the mother and father of her 
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_ husband, that she may give them a parting word of affection 
and pride in their son to compensate their loss. 

Then, after the last kiss to her own mother and father, she 
descends to the hallway—where the groom, having changed to 
everyday clothes and made his farewells, awaits her—and 
together they battle their way through the shrapnel of rice and 
confetti to the waiting motor, which, unless the best man has 
done all of his duty, may be found to have been thoughtfully 
decorated with white ribbon. 

_ It is a wise bridegroom that keeps in reserve, around some 
near-by corner, the real motor he and his bride will use, and 
changes from the bedecked one into it when pursuit has been 
evaded. The ordeal of the escape is one that most brides and 
grooms strive to avoid. Perhaps the couple achieve an escape 
through a little-used door or flee over the roof of a neighboring 
building, but not all houses are so conveniently arranged that 
this is possible. 

At last ‘‘ They are off!’’—and the guests depart one by one, 
the ushers and the bridesmaids last, leaving to the bride’s 
parents the irksome task of restoring the house to normalcy 
and waiting for the ring of the long-distance telephone or the 
“night letter” telling them that Mary and Jim are safe at 
this or that resort, that the wedding was wonderful, and that 
they were perfect dears. 


THE HONEYMOON 


From the moment when the newly married couple leave the 
home of the bride together, the husband assumes all respon- 
sibility for the wedding journey. It has been his part to plan 
the trip, making reservations for trains, steamers, hotels, or 
country inns. Whether their travel be long or short, if there 
is any occasion when a man really dotes upon being a spend- 
thrift, it is on his wedding journey. At least while the honey- 
moon lasts he goes on the assumption that ‘‘the best is none 
too good” for his idolized bride. But the wise woman will 
very early take into consideration their known resources and 
the expense involved. 
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And so their life begins anew, never again to be like the 
old life for either of them. They have now fulfilled the first 
part of their duty to their generation and become a coherent 
part of that “‘society”’ which frames the regulations that 
constitute what we call ‘‘good form.” 


CHART OF WEDDING RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Expenses 


Mar or [Briogs- 


Brivg, ok Her Famity BriwEcRoom Brest Man | Usners Honor De 
Cards of invitation. Engagement ring. Wedding |Wedding |Dress.(?) | Dress. 
tee present. presents. 
Trousseau. Wedding ring. All aeces- 
i Incidentals sories, such 

Bride’s gown, veil, etc. License. of taxis, as shoes, 

trips stockings, 
Bridesmaids’ dresses (optional). _|Present to bride. between ‘land hats. 

church and 
Bridesmaids’ bouquets or. Ties and gloves for best man _|house, and 
substitutes. ‘ and ushers. other items 

which may 
Presents to maid of honor and Boutonnieres. arise. 
bridesmaids. 


Bachelor dinner. 
Decorations of church. 
Flowers for bride’s mother and 


Ribbons. his own mother. 
Sexton’s and other fees. Clergyman’s fee. 
Special train or car if needed. Incidental tips. 


Motors for bridal party to church. |Going away motor. 

Motors to reception. All expenses of honeymoon. 
Awnings at church and house. 

Decorations of house. 


Reception collation, music, maids, 
doorman, etc. 


Bride’s traveling clothes. 


Cards of announcement. 


2. Clothing 
_—_ SS 
Brivv’s : BripEGRoom, Brivz’s 
Bripg MorHer Brivz’s Fatsur Bust Man UsHERS ATTENDANTS 


Wedding dress, {Handsome after-|Cutaway coat, |Cutaway coat, gray |See ens made for 
veil, no ne noon gown, hat, |gray fee striped trousers, high |Bride- Joccasion, hats to 


8 , |but gift of groom |with jewelry and |trousers, high silk |silk hat, four-in-hand |groom. |match, sli pers 
Ss  |if appropriate. accessories to _—_|hat, black socks, |of black and white and hose in keep- 
8 match. patent leather —_|stripes, or bow tie of ing, bouquets. 

mS g shoes, Ascot tie. |gray, or gray and 

3 a white, boutonniére, 

Bs black silk socks, pat- 

a ent leather shoes. 


Gray gloves, cans. 
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2. Clothing (Continued) 


Bripr’s . BripeGRooM B ¥ 
Bripa MorHer Bripy’s Faraer Best Man. Usnurs eae 
3 a Traveling dress, |Tailored suit or |Sack suit or after- Sack suit in which it Afternoon dress 
‘ERE hat and other afternoon gown. |noon costume as_ |is appropriate to or tailored suit or 
5 ~ S |accessories in above. travel. dress. Flowers, 
mq = keeping. Flowers. if given. 
= Afternoon gown {Afternoon gown, |Sack suit or after-|Sack suit or afternoon Afternoon gown, 
3 2-3 land picture hat, {hat and other [noon costume. costume. other details in 
9° Slother accessories |details in keep- keeping. Flowers, 
BSS in keeping. ing. if given. 
« |Handsome gown |Afternoon gown, |Afternoon cos- | Afternoon costume, or Afternoon or eve- 
Ga 2 in any becoming jno hat. tume, or evening jevening dress if after ning dress, as 
g 5 § Icolor, no hat. dress if after 7 7 o'clock. appropriate, with 
A s ny o'clock. flowers. 
Same as for noon |Modified eve- _ |Full evening Full evening dress, Dresses as plinned 
wr o 8 afternoon wed- |ning dress. ess. boutonniére, white kid by bride. 
| 5 ding. gloves. Flowers, as sent. 
ont 
bo 
<3) 2 io} 
3. Duties 
Bripg AND FaMiLy BrmEGROOM Brest Man Usnmrs Maw or Honor | Briwzsmarps 
Acknowledge all Bachelor dinner. |Gets groom’s Learn duties at Helps to dress Rehearsai. 
presents. : luggage off early |rehearsal. bride if desired. 
: : Gifts to ushers. {on wedding day. Assemble at 
Gifts to bridesmaids. Early at church.|Precedes bride in |bride’s house on 
Plans wedding Takes charge of procession. time. 


License (groom pays 


trip; gets reser- 


wedding ring. 


Each in charge 


for). vations, tickets, of one aisle. Straightens train |March as 
etc. Takes charge of as bride arrives _| directed. 
Rehearsal. fee for clergyman. |Seat all guests. |at altar, if nec- 
Has suit case 3 essary. Receive at 
Prepare for church and |containing his Helps groom dress| Especial care to breakfast. 
home affairs. traveling clothes jand fetches him those inside the |Takes bride’s 
ready to go to to the place of ribbons. bouquet when Help to make 
Receive at breakfast |bride’s home early|the ceremony. ring is put on. things “go” 
or reception. on wedding day. Escort mothers smoothly and 
At church: of bride and Removes face gaily. 
Father: Gives id Is on time at enters with groom,|groom to pews. |veil, if worn, at 
bride. Arranges for wedding. gives ring to end of ceremony. 
motors to the church groom, goes out |At breakfast, 
and back, Awning. Has clergyman’s |after ceremony at |help as needed. |Straightens train 


Mother: Sees florist 
and caterer about 
church and home 
decorations and refresh- 


ments. neces- Z 

sary rooms if oe tion |Dressed, ready to i reception, stands 

held at hotel. vises |leave house by’ |Fills in as needed by bride receiving. 

about gowns, ee. the time the at breakfast or 

etc. bride has reception. Helps bride dress 
“changed.” to go away, if 

Greet guests at recep- Packs up after the needed. 


tion as they enter door. 


fee ready to give 
best man. 


Receives guests 
at breakfast. 


side door. 


Takes hat, coat, 


and stick to groom 
as the latter 
leaves church. 


groom has left for 

trip. Takes suit 

case, etc., back to 
‘oom ’s rooms or 
ouse. 


as bride turns to 
go down aisle. 


Follows couple. 


At breakfast or 


CHAPTER IX 


THE DIVORCEE 


N many cases the divorcée, like the widow, has suffered 

| experiences which lead her to withdraw for a period from 

social activities. Far more frequently, however, secure in 

the conviction that her action was a just severance of an un- 

bearable bond, after a reasonable time she takes up social life 

again with zest and sensibly seeks new relationships and a new 
chance for happiness. 

When a divorce is under consideration and during the legal 
process, a woman should lead a dignified and to some extent 
a retired life. She should confide her troubles to no one but 
her lawyers and the close relatives or friends on whom she may 
depend for comfort. It is poor form to give newspaper inter- 
views or to seek to broadcast her complaint. If possible a 
long voyage or a trip abroad is an excellent way to pass the 
time without appearing in society. After the decree has been 
granted, a too-sudden rush of gaiety, or worse yet a ‘‘party”’ 
to celebrate the legal victory, is in execrable taste. So is the 
too-precipitate remarriage—one of the things which bring upon 
a woman society’s weightiest disapproval. 

When there are children involved, both parents should 
strive to maintain an attitude of mutual fairness, strictly in 
accord with the judicial decision. For one to attempt to 
prejudice the mind of a child against the other sometimes 
proves a veritable boomerang and a continual plaintive recital 
of the wrongs conceived to have been suffered often, instead of 
arousing the childish sympathy, has exactly the contrary effect. 

There comes a time when the children themselves marry 
and are given in marriage, and the question arises of the ap- 
pearance of both parents at the ceremony. Only the most 
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__¢allous father or mother could seek to bar the former wife or 
husband from their child’s wedding. 

When a woman has divorced her husband and their daughter 
marries, the father as a rule is not only in evidence but bears 
the expense of the wedding. He of course gives his daughter 
a wedding present. 

In a few isolated cases he may give the bride away, but 
this part of the ceremiony is usually omitted. Sometimes, 
however, when the girl has always lived with her mother, the 

latter assumes all cost of the ceremony, and the father is sent 
only the formal invitation. When a man has divorced his wife, 
she receives a similar invitation and appears at the ceremony 
but does not go to the reception. She also should give her 
daughter a wedding present. 

In the case of a daughter’s début, the divorced father would 
not appear, but would send flowers or a present such as his 
circumstances justify. If he has not remarried, he may enter- 
tain for his daughter, providing a member of his own family 
as chaperon but of course not inviting the girl’s mother. If 
a man remarries, he rarely entertains for the children of his 
first wife, although he is present at their marriage ceremonies 
and gives them suitable gifts. 

When a divorced couple meet, either by accident, socially, 
or of necessity on business, their attitude toward each other 
should be dignified and courteous. Mutual recriminations in 
a lawyer’s office or the cut direct in the home of a friend are 
equal signs of ill-breeding. When they meet at a social func- 
tion they should bow, but need not converse unless unescap- 
ably thrown together. One of them—preferably the man— 
should seize the first possible opportunity to slip quietly 
away. 

Mutual friends will have sufficient tact to avoid asking a 
divorced couple to the same function, unless it is a very large 
affair. In that case a thoughtful hostess may inform each that 
the other has been invited so that he or she may decline, if 
that seems preferable. 

If a divorced couple must meet on business, the interview 
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should be conducted with formality and should be as short as 
possible. 

The divorcée in business often elects to employ initials in 
her business signature. That isto say, Mrs. Richard V. Chapin, 
née Mary Jane Blake, having through her divorce become Mrs, 
Blake Chapin, chooses to use on her business card and for her 
business signature, “Mrs. M. J. Chapin.”’ 


CHAPTER X 


THE BABY’S BOW TO SOCIETY 
P “HE social début of the modern baby occurs when the 


tiny engraved card with the new arrival’s name, the 

date of birth, and perhaps the weight—a fact which 
is never after to attain such significance—is attached to the 
joint card of the proud mother and father, and sent to 
relatives and friends who have been anxiously awaiting the 
notification. 

If the baby is a girl, the cards may be tied together with 
narrow pink ribbon, while a boy is entitled to a ribbon of blue. 
But almost all such announcement cards are tied with white, 
because, after all, white is preéminently the baby’s color, 
whether the card announces the arrival of John or Joan. 

There was a time when these engraved cards were not 
considered strictly good form, but recently the correctly en- 
graved announcement card has been adopted by what is gen- 
erally known as the best society. It is appropriate to send 
them to all but the closest relatives, especially to those friends 
and acquaintances who live at a distance. 

For newly made grandmothers and grandfathers, a telegram 
or a telephone call—even a long-distance one—is not a question 
so much of etiquette as of impulse. The same thing holds 
true with near-by relatives whom one sees much of; with close 
friends, business partners, and others to whom the news will 
come with special delight and significance. A few, perhaps, 
for whom the telephone or telegram seems a_bit casual, may 
receive specially written notes; for all others the engraved 
card is the correct way to announce the baby’s coming. 

Many stationers carry stock birth-announcement cards, 
which are engraved or printed somewhat as follows: 
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The blank lines are filled in with pen and ink. While these 
stock cards are not so expensive as the specially engraved 
cards, neither are they as good form. A printed card for the 
occasion is quite permissible and by far the more preferable. 

It is also now quite customary and considered in good taste, 
to announce a birth in the local newspapers. The wording 
of this announcement should be perfectly conventional. In 
England and in British dependencies the form gives the 
mother’s name only, as, ‘‘Mrs. Peter Valiant, of a son, at Bom- 
bay, India, April 4, 1925.’’ The American form is: “Born: 
To Mr. and Mrs. John Alden, at Sloane Memorial Hospital, 
April 4, a daughter, Priscilla.” 

The wording, of course, may vary slightly, and the name of 
the baby need not be given. 


HOW TO RESPOND TO BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The recipient of a telephoned announcement usually asks 
permission to call in person upon the mother and inspect the 
new arrival. Only a few close relatives and friends may expect 
this privilege within the first two or three weeks after the 
baby’s birth, and there is no possible excuse for being offended 
if such permission is not accorded. 

The modern baby from the hour of birth fits into an estab- 
lished routine and it is for the doctor and the nurse to see that 
both the baby and its mother follow without variation the 
schedule determined upon for both. Since it is decidedly the 
correct thing nowadays for His Majesty to arrive in a hospital, 
an entirely new etiquette, based upon hospital regulations, has 
grown up to fit the circumstances. 

Many doctors prohibit all visitors except the proud young 
father (imagine being able to keep him out!) during the hos- 
pital stay. It isa time for rest and for starting both mother 
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_end baby on the right road. Others allow one visitor a day, or 
two, or three, as the case may be. The new mother, proud of 
her baby and anxious not to offend any relative or friend, 
should not have the burden of deciding who shall come and 
who shall not. While her wishes are important and should be 
consulted, a wise nurse will arrange the callers’ schedule sensi- 
bly, and err on the side of strictness rather than of leniency. 
For this reason a prompt note, flowers, fruits, a present 
for the convalescent mother or the baby, will be the first 
response to the notification. If the nurse can be reached by 
telephone, she may be consulted for possible calling hours. 
If a time is appointed for the visit of a friend, the visitor should 
arrive punctually to the minute, and should make the call 
brief; otherwise a card accompanying some little gift, penciled 
with a message or simply left as an indication that one has 
called, is enough. When the mother and her baby go home 
from the hospital, there will be plenty of time for longer visits. 
Acquaintances acknowledge receipt of the announcements 
by notes, formal or informal according to the degree of their 
friendship with the parents. ‘There is no ‘special form that 
such a note should follow. The one requirement is that it be 
sincere and neither a ‘‘duty letter” nor fulsomely gushing. 
A eard with a friendly word of congratulation is sufficient, but 
when parents have taken the trouble to notify an acquaintance 
of the arrival of what they undoubtedly consider the most 
wonderful child ever born, some response is in order. 


LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION 


Dearest Madge: 

To think there is actually a John Wallace Bishop, Jr! 
How proud you and Jack must be—and how proud all your 
friends are too! Just as soon as visitors are allowed, you 
will find me standing in line, waiting to present my.compli- 
ments to The King. 

Congratulate Jack for me and for Michael. Won’t 
Jack, Jr., and Michael, Jr., have fun growing up together? 


Always lovingly, 
PRISCILLA 
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Dear Godson: 

Your mother tells me that I have a great godson (or 
grand godson, or whatever the proper form may be). I am 
sure he is both great and grand, and many other things be 
sides. My congratulations to you, my boy, and to the 
happy mother. Let me know when she and the young man 
are ready to receive callers. 


Your proud godfather, 
STEPHEN HORNE 


Dearest Priscilla: 

How did you ever find time to knit that exquisite baby 
sack and the little cap to match! The pink and white suits 
Jack, Jr., to perfection—he already has a lock of dark hair 
and his eyes are big and brown like his father’s. He waves 
his fist to thank you and I echo his enthusiasm. 

Come any day next week between three and five. I’d 
love to have you. 

Always with love, yours, 
MapGp 


Dear Mr. Horne: 

Jack has shown me your delightful letter—which he is 
answering—and the gorgeous gold-lined mug, for which I 
am returning my overawed thanks. It is quite too impres- 
sive for our mite of a son, yet as he grows older, he will 
graduate to mugs, and as far as deserving gold offerings 
goes, I can’t help feeling that John Wallace Bishop, Jr., 
is the baby for them! 

Both Jack and I deeply appreciate your continuing 
your godfatherly relations to the second generation. We 
shall be glad to have you call and inspect your great-and- 
grand-godson any day next week. 

Affectionately yours, 
ManpcGeE 


GIFTS 


As soon as she is able the mother of the new baby thanks 
her relatives and friends for their gifts. 

Relatives and near friends are generally prompted to recog- 
nize the arrival of the baby by a gift of some sort—a testimony 
alike to the universal interest that attaches to the beginning 
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of a new generation and to the regard in which the parents 

are held by the givers. What the gift is matters very little. 
The golden mug of the millionaire uncle will not outshine, in the 
eyes of either the baby or the mother, the rattle chosen by the 
twelve-year-old sister after an hour’s agonized shopping. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF CHRISTENINGS 


The baby’s next forward step in the social world is the 
christening. This is, in fact, one’s first appearance in society 
as a sentient being, and therefore is a source of mingled pride 
and anxiety to those responsible for one’s being present in the 
world at all. 

Christenings were formerly sometimes extremely elaborate 
ceremonies. In the old world, young princes, emperors, and 
lordlings early learned the vanity of earthly pomp—and usually 
loudly protested the portion sallotted to them. Modern 
christenings are seldom ‘elaborate, especially in the United 
States. They are sometimes held at home and sometimes in 
church, but whatever the background Bence is little difference 
in procedure. 

The usual custom is to invite only relatives and close friends 
to be present and if possible the mother should write the brief 
personal notes of invitation. Since it is now usual to wait 
until the baby is at least six weeks old and often older, the 
mother is generally able to take charge of the occasion. It 
was the high death-rate of our forefathers’ days that led to the 
hurried baptism of babies. Nowadays, even in denominations 
where it is an article of religious faith that the baby be baptized, 
and in church, it is customary to defer the ceremony long 
enough to accustom the baby somewhat to the difficult process 
of living. The probability of survival is now all in favor of 
the little wayfarer. _ 

If there are so many guests invited that the writing of 
personal notes is too burdensome, an engraved card of invita- 
tion may be used, or the mother’s personal card, with a notation 
of the place and date. An engraved card might read as 
follows: 
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MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR H. HOLT 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT THE CHRISTENING OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
ON SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 10 
AT 11 oO’CLOCK 
AT ST. DOMINICK’S CHURCH 


The informal note might read: 


Dear Harry: 

Dr. Weller is to christen the baby at St. Dominick’s 
next Sunday morning at eleven o’clock. Don and I both 
want so much to have you there. Do come and see our 
boy receive his official name. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANE BusH 


THE CHRISTENING AT A CHURCH SERVICE 


In some denominations it is the custom, on certain definite 
Sundays, to christen the newborn children of members of the 
church at a special time during the morning service. Thus 
performed, the ceremony is a symbol of the welcome given 
them as prospective members of the congregation. 

Parents whose babies are to be christened at such a service 
should inform themselves of the special Sunday on which the 
ceremony is held, should arrive promptly at the specified 
hour, and be ready to go before the minister without delay or 
confusion. In non-ritualistic churches it is not usual for the 
baby to have godparents, and if a number of baptisms are held, 
there often is room before the font only for the parents them- 
selves. Occasionally, for the sake of sentiment, a friend or a 
relative may be asked to stand as sponsor with them. The 
minister of the church should be consulted as to whether this 
is acceptable to him. 

The father usually carries the baby in, gives it to the clergy- 
man when it is to be christened, and he in turn places it in the 
mother’s arms when the ordeal is over. 

When a special private church service is arranged for, the 
church—or at least the chancel, the font, the altar, and the: 
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pulpit—is decorated with suitable dainty white flowers and 
lacy greens. The baby is brought inside the door in cap and 
cloak; a nurse, a godmother, or his own mother removes his 
wraps in a side pew. He has been dressed in a christening 
robe, preferably a very simple one, for long, elaborate baby 
clothes have gone the way of state christenings. But any such 
robe is made of as beautifully rich material as the family 
exchequer will permit—not siik, of course, but exquisitely 
woven linen or voile, with a little real valenciennes lace and 
the finest hand embroidery. The dress is, of course, entirely 
handmade and though it is simple, perfection is aimed at in 
materials and workmanship. 

After the wraps are removed, if the child is very young, it 
may be carried for convenience on a dainty pillow or ‘‘porte- 
bébé. If it is over a month or six weeks old, it may be more 
comfortable for the mother (or godmother) to hold it until the 
clergyman is ready. ‘The godmother usually holds the child 
for the ceremony, although the mother, if she is present, may 
naturally prefer to do so. The customs of different religious 
denominations vary in these details. F 

Since the baby is the center of the ceremony, the godmother 
who holds it stands directly in front of the clergyman. Should 
the mother hoid her child, she takes this position. The god- 
parents stand next to the person carrying the baby, with other 
relatives beside them. 

The mother and other women guests wear gowns about as 
formal as are suitable for an afternoon reception, with hats 
and gloves. Inno case should anyone wear black at a christen- 
ing. It is correct to lay aside mourning apparel for this 
occasion, though it is resumed immediately after. The men 
present wear the costume prescribed for afternoon affairs. 


CHRISTENINGS AT HOME ~- 


Except as to formality, the christening at home is the same 
as that held in the church. Similar but not such elaborate 
decorations are used throughout the room in which the cere- 
mony is held. 
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The mother and other women guests need not wear formal 
gowns, but the men appear in the same regalia as for a church 
christening. If the baby is delicate and is therefore to be 
christened while only a week or two old, the mother is brought 
into the room and placed comfortably on a couch near the 
improvised font—a table, with silver or glass bowl filled with 
slightly warmed water. She wears a négligé and perhaps a 
cap. In this case, only immediate relatives and friends—in 
all perhaps half a dozen—are present. 

At a home christening when the baby is older, the mother 
greets friends as they enter, and the nurse brings in the baby 
when the clergyman (who must, of course, have a room to 
don his vestments) is ready. In a small household the young 
mother may excuse herself to go for the hero or heroine of the 
occasion, or she may not appear at all until she enters with 
her child in her arms. 

No guest is expected to speak to or to touch the baby when 
it is brought in. With the entrance of the clergyman, the 
occasion becomes the equivalent of a church service, and all 
stand quietly until the simple ceremony is over. Then it is 
permissible for friends to cluster around the center of attrac- 
tion, who—after the necessary oh’s and ah’s are allowed for—is 
soon whisked off to the undisturbed calm of the nursery, 
leaving the field to the invited guests. 


AFTER THE CEREMONY 


Following the christening ceremony an informal reception, 
tea, or even a luncheon or supper may be served, depending 
on the time of day. . 

When the christening is performed in church, the parents 
return home as rapidly as possible and the company allows 
them a few moments’ start. On the guests’ arrival, it is prob- 
able there will be calls for the baby’s appearance. As the 
double trip may have been a strain on an otherwise angelic 
temper, as well as on the nurse’s schedule, this may be con- 
sidered impracticable. A slight infraction of the rules may 
be permitted, however, and the cause of the celebration brought: 
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in for a much applauded bow. After his exit the group of 
friends are entertained in whatever manner the hostess has 
planned. 

When the ceremony is held at home, the guests simply pass 
from one room to another if refreshments are not brought to 
them in the same room. The officiating clergyman is of course 
requested to remain to the feast, and if covers are laid at table, 
should be asked to offer grace—this even though it is the daily 
custom of the house to omit the mealtime blessing. If a 
luncheon is served the clergyman escorts the older of the 
baby’s grandmothers to the table. 

Usually there is an informal reception, with iced white 
“lady cake” decked with sugar roses and such beverages as 
seem suitable for the occasion. Our forefathers considered 
no christening complete without cake and wine. Another 
time-honored refreshment was “‘caudle,’’ supposed to be the 
baby’s gruel, partaken of in its honor, but actually hot eggnog 
deliciously flavored and drunk with due formality and gusto 
to its long life and prosperity. 

As at a wedding, the clergyman is given a fee in proportion 
to the finances of the couple for whom he officiates. A god- 
father may act as the go-between for this courteous recognition 
of the minister’s services. If a church christening is held, the 
sexton and any others upon whose time demands have been 
made should be remembered. So also should the nurse, if 
she has taken the baby to the church or helped in preparing 
for the home christening. 


GODPARENTS 


Certain denominations require that the baby be sponsored 
at the christening by a godmother and godfather, and many 
parents, even though they do not belong to the church which 
makes it an article of religious faith, follow this beautiful 
custom. 

According to Roman Catholic and Episcopal usage, there 
should be two godmothers for a girl and one for a boy; one 
godfather for a girl and two for a boy. 
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The godparents are expected to accompany the father and 
mother to the baptismal font at the christening. If any of 
those chosen are not present, proxies may represent them. 
At a formal ceremony it is customary for a godmother to carry 
a very young baby to the font or to hold him up before the 
clergyman at the proper time. When the baby is a little 
older, the clergyman usually prefers to hold him in his arms. 

In either case the godmother repeats the name which it is 
desired to give the child. As a matter of safety it is wise to 
give the clergyman, in advance, a slip of paper with the name 
clearly written upon it, though the godmother may pass him 
this aid to memory and hearing as she speaks the name. 

The godparents are selected with the greatest care, and 
from among relatives or friends who may be trusted to live 
up to the requirements of the relation they thus assume. As 
a rule close friends are chosen, the office depending more on 
the intimacy and sentiment between the parents and the 
sponsors than on actual blood relationship. The important 
fact is that a close bond is thus established which should assure 
the child two close adult friends throughout his or her life. 

To ask a person to be a godparent is to pay a very real 
compliment, since next to an actual parent, the godparent 
stands (and is fitted to stand) in the closest of moral and 
spiritual relationships with the child. No true friend would 
refuse to accept such an invitation nor fail to feel a glow of 
satisfaction at being selected. 

In a few cases the godparent may elect himself or herself 
to the office. What young father would not expand with pride 
when the head of his business firm expresses a wish to stand 
sponsor for the new arrival? What young mother would not 
rejoice when the older woman to whom she looks up with admi- 
ration and deference confers an accolade by the suggestion? 
However, a godparent should not be of much greater age than 
the father or mother, for the whole idea is that such a relation- 
ship is to continue through life, and an elderly person may 
have passed to the great majority when the grown boy or 
girl stands in greatest need of such a friend. On no account: 
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~ should grandparents be chosen as godparents: aside from the 
question of age, they are close enough without ‘‘adoption.”’ 


CHRISTENING GIFTS 


A godparent is expected to make a christening gift; which 
may be as simple or as elaborate as circumstances justify. 
Whether he gives a present to the mother is optional; the most 
important gift is to the baby, to whom it is addressed when it 
is sent. Wearing apparel, a bank deposit, cash, a baby car- 
riage—whatever is useful is suitable. Rings and bracelets 
are no longer considered good taste for a baby. 

The wise giver remembers that an infant’s needs are limited, 
and so plans a gift that will be appreciated in years to come. 
Thus the most popular remembrance takes the form of a gold 
piece, a check, or a new bank-note, or a bank-deposit receipt. 
Godparents or relatives of a baby girl often give her a solid 
silver spoon and continue this custom each year. A gold 
necklace chain bearing a single pearl, to which the giver adds 
another on each birthday, is a variation of the same plan in 
favor with the wealthy. 

Relatives and guests at the christening as a rule make 
some simple gift, unless they have sent it upon receiving the 
first notification of the child’s birth. If they have sent flowers, 
toys, a little bonnet, bootees, or dress before they are invited 
to the ceremony, a cordial note of acceptance is all that is 
necessary when the mother’s invitation arrives. 

The social launching of her firstborn thus safely accom- 
plished, the young mother may for the nonce rest upon her 
laurels. Although the training in good habits, later to be 
called ‘“‘manners,” begins almost at once, it will be some time 
before the young gentleman or young lady will figure again in 
public as a social entity. 


CHAPTER XI 


DRESS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


RESS has been touched upon by every treatise on 

iD etiquette, and the complexity of the subject is such 

that it can never be exhausted. With the changing 

styles and passing fads, what is written today is out of date 

tomorrow. There are, however, underlying principles of 

dressing that govern the person of good taste whatever the 
vagaries of the moment. 

““Style,”’ as Lord Chesterfield said so well, ‘‘is the dress of 
thoughts.” One must have learned good taste before his or 
her clothes can become the true outward expression of an in- 
ward grace. 


DRESS FOR WOMEN 


Suitability is the keynote of woman’s dress, and becoming- 
ness supplies the harmony. One may be suitably but most 
unbecomingly dressed, or one may be becomingly clad, yet 
the harmony may ring false. The drooping garden hat, how- 
ever beguiling at the lawn féte, is not the thing for golf links 
or open motor, while the smart, severe sports hat is equally 
out of place at a formal affair. To affect either at the expense 
of the other is to dress unsuitably. 

The woman whose pocketbook allows her but few clothes 
should therefore choose them, first, with an eye to the occa- 
sions when they must be worn and, second, with the thought 
of looking her best even in an oft-worn gown. 

She cannot afford to buy a pretty frock because it is, per 
se, a pretty one. Nor should she even be tempted by a gown 
which may be extremely becoming but is undeniably conspicu- 
ous. This is the mistake which leads a clerk or a stenographer 
to report for duty in silks and lace-trimmed gowns almost or. 
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entirely sleeveless, while the society leader and woman of 
wealth goes about in black or navy blue tailleurs of almost 
schoolgirl simplicity—a strange conception of fitness! The 
wise will choose simplicity, however few or many their cos- 
tumes. 

Distinction should be made between full evening dress and 
an informal dinner dress. Ordinarily when we say dinner 
dress we mean the more informal type of evening dress, which 
is not invariably sleeveless or very décolleté. For formal dinners 
the full evening dress is required. A ball dress is a full evening 
dress that is originally designed for dancing. It is always 
sleeveless and is generally lower cut than the ordinary evening 
dress appropriate to wear at formal dinners. 


DRESS FOR MEN 


Although there is far narrower sartorial range open to 
men than to women, yet there remain almost as many pitfalls 
in the matter of good taste and the selection of clothes that 
are appropriate. This latter point should always be the final 
test of any attire for a man as for a woman. The man who 
wears suits of shoddy material in the freak styles of the vaude- 
ville stage—nipped-in waists, trousers peg-topped or with flar- 
ing skirt-like edges and slanting pockets according to the 
whim of the moment, or heavily braided evening clothes with 
velvet collars and cuffed trousers, shows a lack of good taste 
and of discernment in his choice of tailors. But he who has 
selected clothes conservative in style and of good material, 
which are correct for some occasions, but wears them when 
they are far from appropriate betrays a lack of discrimination 
and observation that is almost as bad. 

As we recognize that city and country, forest, sea, and 
desert each has its appropriate suits and trappings, so we come 
to associate certain costumes with especial usages and cere- 
monies of social intercourse. ‘‘These but the trappings and 
the suits of woe,” exclaims the mourning Hamlet. 

True, “‘There’s many a knicker that never saw the golf 
links,’ as the good-natured badinage has it, but after all, 
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why not? Sports clothes belong with the sporting atmosphere 
whether one sports himself or not, and the dry-goods clerk 
who manages an occasional week end at beach or mountain 
resort has as much right to wear his “‘plus fours” and his gaily © 
patterned golf hose as the millionaire who owns a thousand 
acres of woodland and preserve. 

Americans as a whole have not yet rid themselves of a cer- 
tain self-consciousness in the process of dressing for dinner. 
Why this should be is difficult to guess in a nation distinguished 
for the number of its bathtubs, and since the donning of fresh 
clothing after the toil of the day is an elementary bit of clean- 
liness. Perhaps it is founded on a sentimental regard for the 
“plain, blunt man,’’ the traditional darling of democracy. 

The use of the dinner coat or ‘‘dinner jacket,” a custom 
that in England is almost an article of religion, is not so fre- 
quent in the United States, unless one is going out later or 
has guests coming in. When a man dines alone with his family, 
if he does not care to wear his dinner coat, he may adopt the 
lounge or house coat—of soft, heavy silk—which, at one’s 
own fireside, discourses eloquently of comfort and content. 

If a host knows that his guests will wear business suits, 
he will of course dress to conform with their attire. Absolute 
uniformity in clothing, however, is not so essential as cleanli- 
ness and a relaxed and unself-conscious state of mind. In 
England it is not uncommon to see, at a dinner where all the 
others are in evening dress, a member of the Cabinet or Parlia- 
ment in day clothes because he must visit the House of Com- 
mons later. The dinner coat, in the United States often called 
a “Tuxedo,” is referred to in England as a “smoking jacket,” 
or merely ‘‘smoking.’’ In America the “smoking jacket” is 
the lounge coat of heavy silk, velvet, or corduroy, which a 
man wears during his evening hours of leisure in the privacy 
of his own home. 

Apropos the dinner coat there has long been a prejudice 
among older men against the use with it of the white waist- 
coat. There are still many who count the combination an 
atrocity, but if usage is the criterion, it seems to be amply 
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justified in the United States and England. In France the 
battle is still undecided. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF JEWELRY 


One of the few ways in which a man or a woman unerringly 
expresses individuality is in the use or misuse of jewelry. 
Nowadays one is not limited to the familiar diamond, ruby, 
emerald, sapphire, and pearl; the so-called semi-precious 
stones, amethyst, aquamarine, topaz, peridot, tourmaline, and 
a dozen others, have taken such forward strides in popularity 
that they now rival the true gems for dress wear and display. 

One expert goes as far as to say that there is no such thing 
as a ‘‘semi’’-precious stone, that the quality of precious is con- 
ferred upon any stone by its intrinsic beauty and the suitability 
of its setting. And certainly one often sees unusually fine 
examples of the aquamarine, for instance, set with diamonds 
which, in actual value, cost far more than the stone whose 
beauty they serve to enhance. 

Instead of judging entirely by money value, the modern 
woman chooses her jewelry as she does her clothes, to harmonize 
with her personality and to match or contrast with certain cos- 
tumes. The small woman is urged not to wear elaborate glitter- 
ing pieces which are in accord with the “‘grand-duchess”’ type. 
Nor should a short woman wear a short, broad pendant or 
broock. She chooses instead narrow pendants with downward 
lines. The woman with tiptilted nose should not accentuate 
that feature by wearing long, dangling earrings. 

The fashionable colors of the year indicate to some degree 
the popular jewels. The continuance of pearls as the leading 
ornamentation for afternoon or evening wear suggest that their 
milky iridescence blends well both with the dark of a street 
costume or the pale shades of evening. Jade and coral are 
popular for daytime wear, as are beads of the popular rose 
quartz, topaz, amber, and amethyst. 

A simple butterfly of seed pearls is sometimes seen worn 
on the right shoulder of a débutante’s evening gown. She or 
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her younger sister may wear small earrings and they also are 
entitled to a string of pearls. 

A distinct etiquette for the wearing of certain types of 
jewelry has evolved in the last few years. For daytime and 
street wear a woman is permitted a vanity or cigarette case, 
rings, earrings, bar pin or brooch of not too elaborate design, 
a string of coral or jade or a ribbon sautoir with jeweled slide. 
A jeweled wrist watch on a ribbon is also permitted. When 
on the links or tennis court a plain wrist watch, a necessary 
bar pin, and one or two simple rings appear, but no earrings or 
dangling chains. In the evening, for formal affairs, diamonds 
alone or in combination are correct. A brooch or a bar pin, a 
plaque on a sautoir chain, bracelets, dinner rings, and ear- 
rings are permitted, alone or in combination. Of recent 
years the jewels worn for formal occasions have often been 
in sets, a delightful fashion for one whose purse can stand 
the strain. 

Platinum is largely used as a setting for diamonds, emer- 
alds, amethysts, aquamarines, and other stones that may 
appropriately be diamond-set. Diamond shoe buckles and 
hair ornaments complete the glittering ensemble at the opera or 
the formal ball. 

When pendants or lavaliéres are worn, the slender plat- 
inum chain is most popular. Many such chains are set with 
small diamonds or pearls, depending upon the larger ornament 
attached. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF THE TIMEPIECE 


Paris is responsible for initiating the etiquette of the watch, 
a timepiece which came into vogue for both men and women 
in the sixteenth century. It was then not considered good 
form to look at a watch in the presence of one’s companion, as 
that implied boredom. At social functions this act was so 
decidedly a faux pas that a watchmaker of the period devised 
a watch with raised fingers and hands, but minus a crystas, 
which was carried in a pocket, the practiced owner discovering 
the hour by feeling its face as the blind now reads Braille: 
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Today the wrist watch, with its opportunities for surreptitious 
glances, has solved this difficulty. 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 


In America men are not particularly receptive to the idea 
of jewelry. A man may go through life without possessing any 
valuable pieces and his friends be none the wiser. Even the 
extremely expensive cuff link, shirt stud, and vest button sets 
worn by men of great wealth are so quiet and inconspicuous 
that only a connoisseur would guess their value. 

For formal evening wear the most correct set is that of 
smoked mother-of-pearl, set in narrow edged platinum mount- 
ing. Sometimes a whole pearl center is used—gray pearls are 
the newest thing abroad—or other precious stones. The 
popular semi-precious stones are also much seen abroad in 
these sets for evening wear, but have not yet gained much 
ground in the United States. 

Pearl studs are correct for formal evening dress only; for 
the dinner coat, enamel or onyx with platinum are in vogue. 

Two pieces of jewelry once popular and, in fact, deemed 
necessary by other generations, which are now little seen are 
the scarf pin and the watch chain. Should a pin be used, a 
single good gem, either precious or semi-precious in an incon- 
spicuous setting, is the most favored. Opals, lapis lazuli, or 
gray pearls may be used, opals, it may be said, having largely 
lived down the superstition that they are unlucky. 

Ornate watch chains still seen abroad are not likely to return 
tofavorin America. A slender platinum or gold chain threaded 
with small pearls is now somewhat used in France. If a chain 
is worn in the United States the conservative one of plain 
gold is most favored. The watch fob is still worn. 

Rings for men are also none too popular. -A heavy signet 
ring which has family significance or bears one’s arms or crest 
is always the best of form, but jeweled rings are rarely in good 
taste. If any is worn it should be on the fourth or “little” 
finger. The accepted form is the heavy gold setting, into 
which the gem is deeply set. Rubies, sapphires, and gray 
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pearls are the most used gems. Diamonds should be eschewed 
by a gentleman. 

For sport costumes, when distinctive tie pins or cuff links 
are added, the stones are usually semi-precious and accord to — 
some extent with the shades of suiting or tie. Topazes, tour- 
malines, amethysts, smoked amber, black onyx, and—for 
cuff links—fine stripes of white on black enamel, are used in 
such ‘‘sports”’ jewelry. 

To the conservative man the cigarette case of fine leather, 
with perhaps a gold initial, is counted the best taste, though 
gold, platinum, or combination gold and platinum cases are 
popular among the younger and more ‘‘sporty” men. With 
the watch, which also has undergone considerable embellish- 
ment in the way of machine turning and decorative bronze 
and copper patinas, a man may use for evening wear a knife 
or a cigar cutter. 

Belt buckles, initialed or with a quiet design, are worn for 
-sports or business suits. 

These, then, are the pieces of jewelry which a man may 
wear. But he should not combine all of them at once, and if — 
he has good taste he will be extremely sparing in their use. 
Whatever the tempting glow of gem-set cuff links, inlaid 
cigarette cases, or gleaming rings, the man of refinement es- 
chews them. 


DRESS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Chart 1: Women, Morning Wear 


STREET oR LECTURES, INFORMAL Forman 

CLorHine SHOPPING At Hous MUsIcALES BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 

Hat. Tailored. Never boudoir cap|Tailored or semi- |Guests wear any |For wedding, dressy. 

unless in bed. tailored dress. comfortable hat. |For hunt, sport. 
Kept on. Hostess and house| Kept on. 
guest, none. 

Dress. Tailored-cloth or silk |Négligé in bed- |Silk or cloth. Gown of soft For wedding, afters 
in gray, tan, beige, orjroom. Wash ging-|Tailored buts bit |material. For {noon type, not too 
dark colors. ham, etc., for dressy. hostess, not too jgay. For hunt, 

housework. Street elaborate. sports or knickers. 
dress otherwise. 

Wrap. Coat, light or dark, |None. Street wrap, fursif |Any convenient |For wedding, dressy 
cloth, silk, or fur. desired. wrap. street wrap. Hunt, 


jacket, sweater,scarf. 
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Chart 1: Women, Morning Wear (Continued) 


2 STREET OR Lecrurszs InrormaL Forman 

Crormina SHoprine At Homa Musicates BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 

Shoes, Oxfords or low-heeled|Sensible. No high |Suéde or leather or {House or semi- {Patent leather or 
pumps. heels or old eve- {dark satin pumps, dress slippers. satin for wedding; 

ning slippers. or oxfords. ties for hunt. 

Stockings. {Silk or lisle to match |A matter of To match shoes, or }To match slippers. |Light silk shades for 
shoes. - personal taste gray, tan, or beige wedding; wool or 

and economy. in silk. sports for hunt. 

Gloves. {Mocha or other ser- |None. White or dress shade| None. Dress kid or white 
viceable leather, kid. Dull white chamois, Hunt, 
suéde or kid in dark finish chamois. none. 
shades. Chamois. 

Handbag. |Leather or moiré, None. Beaded bag, or gay |None. Beaded or mesh bag 
black, navy blue or silk envelope. for wedding, Hunt, 

s! dark shade, in style, none. 
but good size. 

Jewelry. |Wedding and engage-| Wedding and Pearls permitted. _|Wedding and Wedding andengage- 
ment rings, watch, jengagement rings |Earrings, wedding jengagement rings. |ment rings. Chain of 
brooch, earrings. Noljonly. and engagement Chein of beads. |beads, watch. No 
flashy stones. rings, brooch, watch,|Watch. showy jewels. Hunt, 

or sautoir lorgnette. wedding and engage- 
ment rings, Wrist 
watch, 
Chart 2: Women, Afternoon Wear 
INFORMAL Martinez, Brings,| Tra OR Raucep- 
Format Louncazon LunceKon MosicaLp TIoN, Hosruss, Tza oR 
Cioraine Hostess aND Hostrass AND Hostess AND ASSISTANT OR REcEPTION 
Guzsts Guests Guests House Guest UBSTS 

Hat. Dressy, but tailored {Same asformal |Sameas formal [In the United Dressy, afternoon 
type. Kept on. luncheon. luncheon. States none. type. Kept on. 

Dress. Silk or cloth, tailored, |Same as formal Afternoon dress, {Rather elaborate {Afternoon dress or 
but with dressy acces- |luncheon. silk or velvet. afternoon frock. |dressy suit. Furs if 
sories. desired. 

Wrap. Guests take off fur or [Same as formal |Sameas formal Shawl or neck- Fur or street wrap, 
street coats and leave |luncheon. luncheon. piece (if any). kept on or off as 
them in dressing room. desired. 

Shoes. Suede, patent leather, |Same as formal |Sameasformal Slippers, satin, kid,|Patent leather or 

cy or dark satin, cut steel|luncheon. luncheon. ete., to match satin, dark. 
buckles if desired. gown. 

Stockings. |Gray, tan, or beige silk,|Same as formal {Same as formal |To match slippers. |Gray tan or beige, 
harmonize with shoes, |luncheon. luncheon. silk. 
or to match. 

Gloves. | White kid or dull- Street gloves. Same as formal |None. Same as formal 
finished chamois. luncheon. Off for luncheon. 

Removed at table, ’ eards, on at 
musicale, 
Handbag. |Beaded or metal mesh.|Street bag or coin |Same as formal | None. Same as formal 
purse. luncheon. luncheon. 
. {Chain of semi- yecious Beads or sautoir. {Same as formal Rings, pearls, Same as formal 
sere Seats or of pani: One or two rings, |luncheon. brooch, hair orna- |luncheon. 
earrings, one etre brooch, watch, ment Meaty a 
i i + fete. shell, not diamonds; 
ata b : laid slipper buckles. 


Sn TOOT odd gdUUInSnnSD SORE! 
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Chart 3: Women, Evening Wear 


INrORMAL THEATER, Reception |INFORMAL 
Ciormine| Forman Dinner Darang Conccnt Opmra ayer yer 
Hat. None. Dressy type. If worn, dress hat.|Boxes, none; None. None. 


Kept on only at |Keptonatcon- |stalls, dressy type, 
hotels, clubs, and |cert, taken off at /if worn. Taken 
restaurants. theater. off. 
Dress. Full evening dress. Dinner dress. (A|Dinner or after- |Boxes, dinner or |Sameas |Evening 
ostess may wear |noon dress. ball dress (the dr 


tea gown.) latter especially 
on gala nights). 
Elsewhere, dinner 
or afternoon dress. 
Wrap. Evening wrap, Evening wrap or |Evening wrap or |Evening wrap. 
elaborate. coat. coat. 


Shoes. Evening slippers, gold,|Evening slippers, {Slippers or dark |To conform with 
satin or brocade. any pretty type. |pumps. costume. 


Stockings.|To match slippers. To match slippers.|To match slippers|To match slippers. 
or light silk. fi 


Gloves. {Long white kid; re- None, or white [White kid, on or |Long white kid; 


moved upon sitting kid. off as desired. on or off, as the 
down at table. fashion may be. 
Handbag. |None. None. Beaded or dressy |None. 
small one. 
Jewelry. |Diamond or jeweled |Not as elaborate |Pearls, earrings, |According to 
air ornament; pearls {as for formal rings, brooch, etc.|costume worn. 
or diamond bracelets, dinner, but pre-  |Not too showy or 
brooch, rings, etc. cious stones are in|too varied in 
Precious stones to good taste. gems. 
harmonize with cos- 
tume. Earrings of 
diamonds or other 
recious gems. 
hoe buckles. 


Chart 4: Women, General Occasions 


CLorTHine Country MoToRING SHIPBOARD TRAIN Rivine Sxatina 
Hat. Sports, felt, or To shade eyes, |Crush, sport type.|Tailored and in- |Derby, or for in-|Knitted or 
sbbon, severely but sports in conspicuous, formal country _|small sport 
plain. type; noncrush- rides close small |hat. 
able. sport hat. 
Dress. maiied jersey or |Soft, uncrush- {Same as for Dark tailored {Severely plain |Knitted 
dress, or able silks, of country. Dinner|suit or dress, tailored habit. {dress or 
Rpiokers, ‘Sweaters|neutral shades. {dress for evenings. |quiet, with No “tricks” or |knicker 
and skirt; any severe lines. variations. suit. 
ractical outfit Knickers and 
‘or sport. sport shirt for 
country wear. 
Wrap. Sweaters, loose |Tweed or loose |Heavy polo or Dark cloth coat |None. Inthe |Sweater if 
sport coats. polo coat. tweed coat, gay jor suit coat. city a long any. 
sweaters, street tailored coat is 
coat, fur coat. worn going to 
and from the 
park afoot. 
Shoes. Sport ties. Street or sport |Sport, low heels. |Oxfords or dark, |Mannish boots. |Skating 
shoes. One pair dressy jlow-heeled shoes, 


pumps, slippers. |pumps. 
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Chart 4: Women, General Occasions (Continued) 


Ciormna Countrr Mororine SurppoarD TRAIN Rivina SxaTING 
Stoekings.| Wool or wool-and-|To harmonize |To harmonize To harmonize |Heavy. Golf h 
‘Jeotton golf hose. |with shoes. | with shoes. with shoes, ES oes 
Gloves. |None, unless Tf necessary, Leather or wool, |Dark, heavy or |Riding gloves. |H 
p required for street gloves or |if needed for light, "according ae knitted or 
warmth or auntlets for warmth. to season. wool, 
occupation. riving. 
Handbag. |None. If necessary, of |None Dark, silk or None. None. 
street type. leather. Capa- 
Roomy. cious. 
Jewelry. |Wrist watch on |Sameas Street {Only essentials, {Only wrist Only wrist watch|None. 
leather strap or’ jand shopping. except evenings, |watch, brooch if desired. Man- 
black ribbon. when a little of | /and one or two [nish bar pin for 
Few rings. good quality is |rings. Very stock. No rings. 
in taste. plain. 
Chart 5: Men, Morning Wear 
CLoTHING Business or TRAVEL Caurch or Mornine Weppinas : 
Hat. Straw, derby, or soft felt. Felts dark in alate High silk hat. 
hatbands on straw conservative. 
Overcoat. |Heavy or light mixture, dark in tones; not too |Same as business or travel. 
woolly or extreme in cut. 
Trousers. Sack suit. Striped; white pin stripes on black or dark gary. 
Coat. Sack suit. Black cutaway (“morning coat’’) or frockooat. 
Waistcoat. |Sack suit. Black cloth, same as coat. 
Collar. Double, starched or soft; or wing, starched. Wide-open wing, starched. 
Tie. With wing, bow tie. With double, bow or four- /Black bow or black and white striped four-in- 
in-hand; not too vivid tones. hand. Father of bride wears striped or gray 
Ascot; Ascots still popular among older men. 
Shoes. Oxfords, brown or black. Low black calf; patent leather ties; cloth top, 
high shoes. 
Socks. Silk or wool or lisle, dark, to match shoes. Not {Black silk or lisle. 
white. 
Jewelry. Cuff links, enamel or gold, conservative; scarf Mother-of-pear! or platinum links. Watch and 
pin, not Touch worn, simple setting of semi- Waldemar chain if desired. 
precious stone fay ored. 
Walking None. Malacca, plain, or if ornamented, with narrow 
Stick. gold or silver band. 
Belt (if Black or Blue suit: black, silver buckle. 
any). Gray suit: black or tan, silver buckle. 


Brown suit: cordovan, silver buckle. 
Palm Beach: light tan, silver buckle. 


Younger men, whose wardrobes do not include “cutaway” 
coats and pin-striped trousers, often wear the conventional 
sack suit, with starched collar and subdued tie, for formal 
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afternoon functions. 
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These are appropriate unless the wearer 


is in a position of prominence, as pallbearer at a funeral, in 
which case, the correct formal dress is more suitable. 


Chart 6: Men, Afternoon Wear 


CLorHiInG Fonerans, Weppines, Musicates, ano Functions or Any Daarez or Formauirr 
Hat. High silk. 
Overcoat. Heavy or light mixture; not extreme in cut, material, or style. 
Trousers. Striped; white pin stripes on black or dark gray. 
Coat. Dark cutaway or frock coat. 
Waistcoat. Dark cloth to match coat. 
Collar. Wide-open wing: starched. 
Tie. Black bow, or black and white four-in-hand. For older men, striped or gray Ascots are permissible. 
Shoes. Low black calf; patent leather ties; high shoes with black cloth tops. 
Socks. Black silk or lisle. 
Jewelry. Mother-of-pearl or platinum links. Watch and Waldemar chain if desired, or wrist watch, severe 


type. 


Walking Stick, | Malacca, plain, or with narrow gold or silver band. 


Chart 7: Men, Evening Wear 


oe 


‘Hat. 


Overcoat. 
Trousers. | 
Coat. 

Shirt. 


Waistcoat. 


Forman Arrarrs—Dinners, Recuprtions, 
Baus, Opwra, ETc. 


Silk hat. 


Chesterfield (worn with full dress, even in 
summer). 


Black worsted, dull finish. Braid if desired. 


No cuffs. 


“Swallow tail,” same material; satin facing if 
desired; left open in front. 


Plain, stiff bosom. 
White, single- or double-breasted pique. 


Wide-open wing. 
Plain white lawn bow. 
Low patent leather. 
Black silk. 


Sets of semi-precious stones in links, buttons or 


studs permitted; nothing flashy; pearl studs, 


mother-of-pearl and platinum sets most favored. 


Malacca or plain wood. 


InrormaL Arrarrs—SMaLL DINNERS, 
ATER, ETC. 


Silk, or soft felt. 


Same. (Not necessary in summer.) 


Same material; no braid, or very narrow; no 
cuffs. 


Dinner coat, same material; satin facing, half- 
closed with one button or link; single-breasted. 


Same as formal or semi-stiff, pleated. 


Plain black silk or satin; white not strictly 
correct, but often seen. 


Same as formal. At home, pumps. 
Black silk. 


Same. Pearls not worn unless very amall. 
Enamel sets favored. 


Malacca or plain wood. 
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Formal Wear: Formal dinners, theater, concert or opera 
in boxes; formal dances and receptions. When in doubt, 
wear formal dress. It is always correct after seven o’clock 
in the evening. 

I nformal Wear: Informal dinners, theater, concert, or 
opera in inconspicuous seats, restaurant dining; informal 
dances among the younger set. 


Chart 8: Men, General Occasions 


Sports Occasions: Gotr, Tennis, Motorina, 


CLorHine aoe Osun WVorkes Country, ArTmRNooN, or Caurce 

Hat. Cap or panama, or none. Panama or straw. 

Overcoat. |None; sweater or golf jacket; winter, heavy According to weather, or none. 
ulster or tweed. 

Trousers. {Knickerbockers, homespun, tweed, or cheviot; White flannel. 
white ducks or flannel. 

Coat. To match, or none. Blue serge, sack coat. 

Shirt, Sports type, silk, cotton, flannel, pin stripes or \ White linen or silk. 
wider, in colors permitted. 

Waistcoat. |None. None. 

Collar. White, soft, attached to shirt, or of shirt Soft white, or starched. 
material, to match. 

Tie. Bow or four-in-hand; gay colors allowed. Bow or four-in-hand. 

Shoes. ~ peor canvas, leather and buckskin, all buck- |Oxfords or sport. 


skin, ca. 
Socks. Golf hose, wool, or wool and silk. Black or white silk. 


Jewelry. Cuff links, semi-precious stones or enamel; wrist |Same. 
watch on leather strap. Nothing obtrusive. 


Correct riding clothes are best prescribed by the tailor, 
who is an expert in interpreting the shades of expression by 
which a good habit differs from a poor one. Severely tailored 
and conventional habits, both in women’s and men’s riding 
clothes, are best. 

Yachting costumes also follow a procedure too detailed to 
be described here, but clearly regulated and understood by 
tailors. The humblest citizen is a potentate on his house- 
boat or yacht; as soon as the owner comes over the side, 
the steward on the deck hands him his yachting cap and takes 
the civilian felt or straw. Beyond the cap, the owner may 
go as far as he likes, into navy blue serge or white duck. 


CHAPTER XII 


SPEECH 
THE TIP OF THE TONGUE 


HE shopgirl who stands on the crowded corner and 
calls to her comrade across the street, ‘‘Hey, Mabul! 


C’mon over! *Naccident!’’ is not a whit more dis- 
courteous to her mother tongue than the ultra-elegant, over- 
effusive woman who thinks that long words make fine manners. 
The columnist who invented the catch phrase, ‘‘ ‘Whom are 
you?’ asked Cyril, for he had been to night school,” hit off with 
deadly accuracy a common failing of the lacking of culture. 

The English language is a potpourri of almost every tongue 
under heaven, and analyzing an ordinary sentence to find the 
ancestry of each word is as fascinating an occupation as reading 
a detective story. Moreover, like every language, it is in a 
state of change, with some words on the up-grade to respecta- 
bility and others on the down-grade to disgrace or oblivion— 
usually passing through the way-station of ridiculousness. 
The good English word ‘‘mob”’ was once frowned upon as such 
vulgar slang that no gentleman might use it in the presence of 
a lady. On the other hand, witness the downfall in our own 
time of such words as “‘elegant’”’ and ‘‘refined.”” Even ‘‘ cheer- 
ful’”’ is coming to have an unpleasant connotation foreign to its 
purest meaning. 

Then there are the foreign words in process of acclimatiza- 
tion. The word ‘‘valet,’’ for example, is considered to have 
taken its citizenship papers, and is pronounced as spelled, not 
as in French, ‘‘vallay.” But we have not yet in the same way 
adopted and anglicized the words buffet and filet—perhaps 
because ‘‘buffet”’ (to strike) and ‘‘fillet’”’ (a band for the hair) 
are well-established English words in their own right—and 
these retain their French pronunciations, ‘‘buffay’”’ and 


‘feelay.”’ 
(140) 
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When one has heard from childhood nothing but the 
purest English and has in addition read and studied writers 
in the best traditions of the language, one will unconsciously 
speak not only correctly, but with appreciation of the finer 
shadings of the tongue. To the man or the woman who has 
been deprived of such early association, one can only recom- 
mend constant reading (and aloud, with care for correct pro- 
nunciation) of the best examples of English literature. The 
practice in the spoken word is most important. The self- 
taught student of the classics who neglects it will, at some time, 
speaking a word with whose printed form he is perfectly 
familiar, be suddenly made aware that his accustomed 
mental pronunciation is far from right. 

Nothing, however, will successfully stand in the way of 
one who has a real desire to speak grammatical and expressive 
English. It is the slovenly speaker, as it is the untidy thinker, 
who corrupts not only his own speech but that of others about 
him. Since behind correct speaking lies correct thinking, so 
back of expressive parlance lies the unconscious or sub-con- 
scious feeling for the one word or phrase that best conveys a 
meaning. 

Certain phrases or words, good in themselves and singularly 
penetrating when first hit upon, become overdone and worn out 
in a season. ‘Intrigue’ as a verb has recently met this un- 
timely end. ‘‘Reaction” is another word that business is 
burying five fathoms deep. The college boy and girl, with all 
their vocabulistic crimes, have the murder of few legitimate 
words to their account; but let their elders succumb to the 
infection of repetition and such meaningful words as “‘lovely,” 
“charming,” ‘“‘unique,” and ‘“‘marvelous” are on the way t¢ 
the limbo of “elegant,” ‘‘refined,’’ and ‘‘lady-like.”’ 


SLANG 


It is difficult to make any generalization as to slang. It 
has its distinct place and value and a certain amount of it 
sprinkled in our speech adds piquancy and flavor. But in 
this as in other things there must be sense of selection. Some 
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slang belongs wholly to the hoi pollot; other slang expresses 
the passing whims and foibles of exclusive society. Some 
phrases or usages become at times the hallmarks of certain 
sets. In a sense slang must be considered as a special vocabu- 
lary and used with taste and discrimination. 


THE WELL-PITCHED VOICE 


When Hamlet advised the players to ‘‘speak the speech, I 
pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue,” 
he warned them not to ‘‘mouth it,” “‘saw the air too much,” 
or ‘‘split the ears of the groundlings.” All these injunctions 
fit the modern sinner against the “‘modesty of nature” as 
represented by normal, clearly enunciated speech. 

Mouthing words is all too common. ‘Talking in the back 
of the throat, with relaxed vocal cords, makes for unintelli- 
gibility. Speech comes best from the front of the mouth and 
the lips; words should be spoken distinctly, though they 
should not be artificially clipped. 

“To use all gently,” whether it be one’s words or the ears 
of one’s listeners, is still a mark of good breeding and considera- 
tion. On the other hand, the consciously moderated, over- 
sweet voice is as trying as the affectation of ‘‘ elegant language.” 
A clear, natural method of speaking makes even a bromidic 
remark at least pleasant in the hearing and is, above wit (and 
one might almost add, wisdom), the greatest possible asset to 
the conversationalist. 


CONVERSATION AS AN ART 


The technique of conversation is to a large extent artificial, 
but to all who find pleasure in contact with their fellow human 
beings it is well worth cultivating. Let no one assume that 
conversation is a lost art. Bridge, radio, the automobile, and 
the country club have done much to diminish its general popu- 
larity. But like some of our native wild flowers, once conver- 
sation was threatened with extinction, it sprang into favor, as 
@ unique and unusual accomplishment, and received cultivation 
that now bids fair to restore it from—so to speak—greenhouse 
to garden. 
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It was no less a wise than a heroic New York hostess who 
last season invited to her home a selected group of friends “just 
to talk.” Some of those who came, becked by curiosity, 
apprehensive of boredom until it should be decently possible 
to go home, later awoke to find that it was not decently possible 
to tarry longer. ‘‘Do let us come again to talk some more!”’ 
implored one young but far from brainless girl, who had never 
before realized that bridge was not the only afternoon function 
of the human mind. 

There are necessarily rules for the game of conversation. 
The prime rule, too often ignored as a rapid bout reaches a 
crescendo, is that against interrupting another, that unfailing 
indication of too great absorption in what one is going to say 
next oneself, and impatience for the other to have done. 
Much of the charm of an interesting conversation lies in the 
ability of agile minds to think ahead and toss the ball of dis- 
cussion lightly from player to player; everyone in the circle 
having a right to feint with it a reasonable length of time 
before yielding it to the next; but like all ‘‘fixed” rules of 
conduct, the good sense—and social sense—of the individual 
must be relied upon for any permissible infractions of this 
regulation. 

Discussions sometimes tend to be acrimonious. Religion, 
politics, and diseases seem to arouse the most hostility in 
otherwise Christian breasts. But everyone has his or her 
hobby and the hostess who finds the conversation verging on 
a danger point—whether it be the Irish question, union labor, 
or the correct way to raise dahlias—must, as skilfully as pos- 
sible, dispel the gathering thunderclouds by changing the drift 
of the talk. Too obvious tactfulness however, is in itself a 
social blunder. A slight turn of the helm from the shoals should 
be sufficient, providing the others in the group are reasonably 
intelligent. 

An epigram maker has said that there are three kinds of 
persons: those who talk about people, those who talk about 
things, and those who talk about ideas. An average conver- 
sation shows generally a mingling of the three classifications, 
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with heavy odds on the first. About mixed companies there 
is not apt to hang the rarefied atmosphere of pure reason. 
People are most interested in people. 

This, however, is not a hint to introduce personalities, to 
descant upon famous acquaintances or personal possessions— 
or of one’s own poverty, as the invertedly proud are prone to 
do—or in general to dwell overlong on any topic which, while 
of personal interest, may be readily exhausted as a subject 
of conversation. 

The direct question is banned by many writers on con- 
versational etiquette as a mark of bad manners. Certainly, 
if it is a tactless or unkind query, it has no place. But for one 
always to confine oneself to affirmative statements is difficult, 
and surely friendly interest or intellectual curiosity cannot be 
taken amiss. 

No one cares for the overbearing conversationalist, however 
well-informed he may be, and though one must admit that he 
is generally in the right, we resent his all-knowledge, his 
pointed and flat disagreement with the more amiable if less 
accurate, and his general treatment of the conversation as 
though it were a fractious horse to be ‘‘broken.”’ We like 
him no more than we like the meek, unobtrusive member of 
the circle, who flatteringly agrees with everybody, brings up no 
dissenting opinion for discussion, and contributes nothing 
affirmative that is not dull as dishwater. Dr. Johnson has 
come down to us as a vital, human character through whose 
sallies alone many of his contemporaries of far better manners 
are kept alive, but he was less liked than admired. 

Without any suggestion of a conversational ‘‘rehearsal’’ 
before a social occasion, it may be remarked that thoughtful- 
ness in conversation may start long before the actual event. 
In thinking over who will be present, a hostess naturally 
remembers personal interests, mutual friends, topics to be 
avoided, and recent events which may furnish subject matter 
for lively discussion. Such reflection is a far better preparation, 
as a foundation for personal popularity, than any “‘priming”’ 
with more or less appropriate jokes or stories which are so ° 
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uncomfortably apt to lose their fancied spontaneity in the 
moment of telling. 

A point of etiquette rather than of grammar is raised in 
the formula by which one member of a married couple alludes 
to the other. In olden days, a wife always spoke of and to her 
husband as “Mr. Willis.” Only a generation or so ago she 
learned to address him bravely as ‘‘Frank,’’ and spoke of him 
thus to her close relatives, though to all outside the family she 
still used the more formal ‘Mr. Willis.” 

Now, unless a woman is speaking to a social inferior, she 
uses her husband’s given name. Even to one who has not met 
him, she speaks of her husband as ‘‘Frank.”’ In the same way, 
he alludes to her as “‘Alice,’”’ unless he is speaking to a social 
inferior. It is, however, always correct to say “‘my husband” 
or ‘‘my wife’’ either in talking or in writing to some one with 
whom one is not intimate. 

To the butler, for instance, a woman says, “‘Mr. Willis 
will not be home to dinner tonight,” but she tells a woman 
acquaintance, ‘‘Frank has always wanted a really sporty car,” 
to which her friend (who has a husband of the same mind) 
replies, ‘‘I’m sure John will agree with him on that subject!” 


COMMON MISTAKES 


Both in grammar and in phrasing there are some avoidable 
mistakes, which in spite of all teaching to the contrary will 
persist at times in creeping into everyday speech. 

Just now the use of ‘‘good”’ instead or ‘‘well’’ seems on 
the rising tide of verbal inaccuracies. ‘You look good!” is 
said to those whose morals are not under discussion. The 
spring of ‘“‘pure English, undefiled” cannot without pains be 
kept free from taint. Only constant reading and a steady 
refusal to adopt into our daily speech the graceless colloquial- 
isms of the street will keep our conversation clean of the popular 
distortions that flourish in certain sections—such as the twin 
vulgarisms “‘these sort’? and “‘those kind” and the latest 
atrocity of the radio craze, broadcasted. Not all folk who have 
been entrapped into using these are ignorant of the fact that 
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this and that should modify singular nouns, and that in the past 
tense, as the verb to cast is never conjugated as casted, so a 
program is not broadcasted but broadcast. They are victims of 

carelessness rather than ignorance. 

The frequency of ‘‘I”’ instead of ‘‘me”’ is another pitfall. 
‘Between her and me,” while absolutely correct, to some ears 
seems to ring as awkwardly as the inexcusable ‘‘ between she 
and I” does to the purist. The faulty ear should be adjusted 
in this case, not the language. 

In the same way, not all who know that don’t is a contraction 
of do and not and that doesn’t is the colloquial form of does and 
not, recoil from hearing ‘‘he don’t,” ‘‘she don’t” and “‘it don’t.” 
Ain’t is even more painful to the sensitive ear, whether used 
accurately—it never is used correctly—as a contraction of 
“am not,’ or inaccurately, as “he ain’t,” ‘‘you ain’t,” or 
“they ain’t.”’ 

Another vulgarism easily acquired is the use of ‘‘Sorry!” 
(affected by all classes, however, in England) for ‘‘I beg your 
pardon!” or ‘‘ Excuse me!”’ 

Sometimes words are oddly altered—“heart-rendering”’ for 
“heart-rending,” and “‘irregardless,”’ for ‘‘regardless” are 
examples from the vulgar. There are many less excusable 
sinners than the office boy who during the war delighted the 
office force by referring to our associate as ‘‘devasted France.” 

Faulty emphasis is another betrayal of the inattentive 
ear. ‘‘Advertisement” is preferred to ‘‘advertisement,”’ 
“envelope” to “envelop” (the latter is a verb), ‘‘despica- 
ble” to “despicable,” and “‘hospitable”’ to ‘‘hospitable.”’ 

The use of pretentious words for simple ones is not incorrect, 
but in ordinary conversation the men and women who speak 
the best English never say (except perhaps jokingly) lineaments 
for face, ablution for washing, banquet for dinner, limb for leg, 
transpire or eventuate for happen, partake of for eat, the balance 
for the remainder, or make use of similar high-sounding 
vulgarisms. 

“Charmed!” ‘‘Delighted!’’ or ‘Pleased to meet you!” are 
pretentious substitutes for ‘How do you do?” Request is used 
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_ only in formal, third-person invitations; ask is a good Anglo- 


Saxon word. T'ranspire is not a synonym for happen; the 
word, in common parlance, means to become known. Presume 
and swppose cannot be used interchangeably; a supposition — 
is not necessarily a presumption. Residence for house, purchase 
for buy, converse for talk, and ascertain for find out—all these 
are pretentious, and therefore are avoided by those who use 


~ English correctly. 


On the other hand it is something more than slovenly to 
truncate good and meaningful English words such as auto- 
mobile, telephone, gentleman, or photograph into auto, gent, 
phone, or photo. Pants for trousers is inexcusable! 

Sometimes the same word is used both as a noun and a 
verb—as for instance, a rescue, and to rescue—but when the 
verb does not exist, the language should not be forcibly twisted 
(a sin of newspaper headline writers) to supply a nonexistent 
form, as, for instance, to suicide, to clerk. 

Negatives trip many who should know better than to use 
a single one doubly or a double one singly. Neitther, for 
instance, is followed by nor, not by or, which is required by 
either. On the other hand double negatives are scattered 
broadcast by the careless. ‘‘I don’t want no collar on!’ shouts 
the mannerless offspring, and is reproved by the mother who 
answers, ‘‘Stand still! You wriggle so I can’t hardly button 
it!” 

The past tenses of certain irregular verbs are stumbling- 
blocks. The comic example is the mother who complained, 
“Tf Willie had of knowed he could have rode, he would have 
went.”’ Seen instead of saw, done instead of did, lay instead 
of ie, are the most usual errors. Lay requires an object, 
whereas lie does not; one may lay himself down to sleep, but 
he himself Ives down. ’ : 

The split infinitive, bane of college professors and magazine 
editors, seems to be gradually creeping into English that has 
at least some pretensions to being called literary. On those 
very rare occasions when it seems impossible to be grammati- 
cally correct and at the same time to avoid awkwardness, 
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perhaps such usage is justifiable, as in the sentence, “‘To at 
least attempt the feat is courageous,” where the smoother and 
the far preferable ‘‘ At least to attempt the feat is courageous” 
does not convey exactly the same shade of meaning. But in 
general it is well to regard the infinitive as one word, even 
though to the eye it is two. 

The word only is often placed wrongly. Properly, it modi- 
fies the word it immediately precedes or follows. Thus, the 
sentence, ‘‘I was only allowed to speak to her for three min- 
utes,’”’ suggests the meaning I was permitted rather than encour- 
aged; whereas the form, ‘‘I was allowed to speak to her for 
only three minutes,” is probably what the speaker means to 
say. When one says, ‘“‘I only want two,’ he obviously means, 
“‘T want only two,” or ‘I want two only.” 

Then there is the increasing use of like instead of as. As, 
it seems hardly necessary to explain, is used when a clause with 
a verb follows it, like as a comparative when only a noun or 
pronoun comes thereafter. For instance, ‘‘Do it as I do” or 
‘do it like this.’ But with surprising frequency we read in 
the better newspapers or hear reasonably accurate speakers 
say, ‘‘Do it like I do,” or “‘they ran down hill like they were 
crazy.’ In the latter form, of course it should read, ‘‘as if 
they were crazy” or ‘‘like crazy men.” 

Also there are catch phrases, stereotyped phrases, and over- 
worked humorisms which, although not strictly speaking incor- 
rect, grate maddeningly on the sensitive ear. Among them one 
might list: 


tiny tots each and every 

the kiddies the light fantastic 

dull, sickening thud method in his madness 
hubby where ignorance is bliss 
the wife Jupiter Pluvius 

in touch with succulent bivalve 


and a hundred other bromidic expressions which the careful 
eschew. 
One solecism very trying to clergymen is the misuse of the 
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title Reverend by the uneducated. If a man has his degree in 
Divinity, he is correctly addressed or alluded to as “Dr. 
Goodman.” His letters come to him addressed, ‘‘Rev. Dr. 
‘denry Goodman” or ‘Rev. Henry Goodman, D.D.” and 
formal announcements using his name bear the form ‘‘The 
Rev. Dr. Goodman.” If, however, the clergyman is still a Mr., 
he is equally entitled to that prefix. He is spoken to or of as 
“Mr. Goodman” and his letters are addressed ‘‘Rev. Henry 
Goodman” or ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Goodman.” Never, never by 
cultivated people, is he either addressed or alluded to by 
tongue or pen, as ‘“‘ The Rev. Goodman.” 

Those who make this error are often guilty of another—that 
of giving a woman her husband’s title. This, in English, ae a 
vulgarism. The wife of a doctor is never “Mrs. Dr. Carver” 
whatever his dignity or eminence in ashis profession, she reine 
simply ‘‘ Mrs. Carver.” 


THE GRAMMATICAL PONS ASINORUM 


Shall and will, can and may, prove stumbling-blocks to the 
last hour of the last day of many a mortal. A brain that 
correctly informs a hand to write the accurate word of either 
pair, is often sluggish to guide the tongue when the same idea 
is spoken. We all remember the rule for each ¢in fact, few 
of us need repeat a catch sentence to be sure which is right), 
but the contagion of misusage proves too much for some of us. 

Children still are impressed by the terrible example of the 
ungrammatical bather with the cramp, who, mixing his shall 
and will, exclaims, ‘“‘I will drown. No one shall save me!” 
(Suicide being permitted in that grammatical community, the 
inhabitants respect his apparent wishes and let him sink for 
the last time.) There is no such graphic demonstration of the 
transposition of can and may, though children who err in this 
regard are often scathingly reproved by, ‘Yes, you can. But 
you haven’t asked if you may!” 

St. Paul recommended speech that is ‘“‘alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt.” The ‘‘grace’’ for clear enunciation, a 
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well-pitched voice, accurate choice of words, and amiability 
in conversation with others; the ‘‘salt”’ for the savor of per- 
sonality, of the quick, humorous mind, and the sudden quirks 


of thought and expression. 


A high standard, perhaps, to set for the ordinary conver- 
sationalist, but what standard should one set, if not a high one? 


FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 


Following is a list of foreign words and phrases often made use of in English 


conversation: 

a bon marché—Fr. Ata good bargain; 
cheap. 

acaballo—Sp. On horseback. 


a cheval—Fr. On horseback; hence, 
astraddle; on both sides. __ 

a compte—Fr. On account; im part 
payment. 

acouvert—Fr. Sheltered. 

ademi—Fr. Half; incompletely. 

a dessein—Fr. On purpose. 

adeux—Fr. Alone with one other 
person. 

adios—Sp. Goodby. 

a droite—Fr. To the right; on the 
right. 

affaire d’amour—Fr. An amour; a 
love affair. 


affaire du ceur—Fr. An affair of the 
heart; a love affair. 


affreux—Fr. Frightful. 
a fond—Fr. To the bottom; thor- 
oughly; full 


y. 

A gauche—Fr. To the left; on the left. 

A grands frais—/’r. At great expense. 

a haute voix—fr. At the top of the 
voice; aloud; loudly. 

aimable—Fr. Amiable, lovely. 

ala campagne—F'r. In the country. 


ala mode—Fr. In fashion. 
al contado—Sp. For cash; ready 
money 


al fresco—It. Out of doors. 
alla vostra salute—IJt. To your good 


healt 

allons—Fr. Let us go. 

a Voutrance—Fr. To the last ex- 
tremity. 


al Mera aaa At the beginning; at 
rst 


amende honorable—Fr. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, satisfaction given or repara- 
tion made publicly, to the injured 
party. 


amour propre—F7r. 
esteem. 

ancien régime—F’. 
things. 

aoutrance—Fr. (See 4]’outrance.) 

a peu prés—F'r. Nearly; almost. 

a pied—Fr. On foot. 

a piacere—J?t. At pleasure. 

a prima vista—IJt. At first sight. 

a propos de bottes—Fr. Lit., Apropos 
of boots; irrelevantly; by the way; 
used jocularly when suddenly chang- 
ing the subject. 


Self-respect; self- 


Ancient order of 


a propos de rien—Fr. Apropos of 
nothing. 

a quo—Lat. From which; opposite of 
ad quem. 

a rebours—Fr. Backward; the wrong 
way. 


a rez-de-chaussée—Fr. On the ground 
floor. 

argent comptant—Fr. Ready money. 

arriére pensée—f'r. Mental reserva- 
tion; unavowed purpose. 

a rivéederci—Jt. Until our next meet- 
ing; goodby; au revoir. 

a tout prix—F’r. At any price; what- 
ever the cost. 

au contraire—Fr. On the contrary. 

au courant—Fr. Lit., with the cur- 
rent; up-to-date; advised; informed. 

au fait—Fr. Expert; skilled. 

au fond—Fr. At bottom; fundamen- 
tally; in the main. 

auf wiedersehen—Cer. Till we meet 
again; goodby; au revoir. 

au naturel—Fr. In the natural state. 

au pied de la lettre—Fr. Lit., at the 
foot of the letter; strictly speaking; 
literally. 

au pis aller—Fr. At the worst. 

au plaisir de vous revoir—Fr. Till I 
have the pleasure of seeing you again. 
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aureste—Fr. As for the rest; besides. 

au revoir—Fr. Till we meet again; 
goodby; distinguished from adieu. 

aux armes—fr. To arms. 

avec permission—F’r. With permis- 
sion. 

avec plaisir—Fr. With pleasure. 

4 votre santé—Fr. To your health; 
sometimes given as a toast. 

a vuestra salud—Sp. To your health. 


bal masqué—Fr. A fancy dress ball. 
beaucoup—Fr. Much; many. 


beau idéal—Fr. The highest type of 
excellence or beauty. 
beau monde—F’'r. The world of fash- 
ion and those who move in it. 
beaux yeux—Fr. 
pretty woman), 
belles lettres—Fr. Literature. 
ben trovato—/t. Well found; 
invented; well discovered. 
béte—Fr. Stupid person; beast. 
béte noire—Fr. Object of abhorrence. 
bétise—Fr. Stupidity. 
billet d’amour—Fr. Love letter. 
billet-doux—Fr. Love letter. 


Pretty eyes (i. e. 


well 


bon diable—F’. A 
fellow. 

bon gré—Fr. 

bon jour—Fr. 


day. 
bonne foi—Fr. Good faith. 
bon soir—Fr. Good evening. 
bon ton—/f'r. The fashion; fashion- 


good-natured 


With good grace. 
Good morning; good- 


able; the style and breeding of 
gentlefolks. 

bon voyage—F'r. Prosperous voyage 
to you. 


bonnement—Fr. Simply; frankly. 

bourgeois—Fr. Lit., “belonging to 
the middle class.” Slightly vulgar, 
commonplace, wanting in dignity. 

boutonniére—/'r. A buttonhole flower 
or bouquet. 

buenas noches—Sp. Good evening. 

buenas tardes—Sp. Good afternoon. 

buenos dias—Sp. Good morning. 


café—Fr. <A_ restaurant. 
café chantant—/r. A hall’ where re- 
freshments are served. 


camouflage—Fr. A disguise; a decep- 
tion. 

canaille—Fr. The rabble. 

caréme—fFr. ‘The Lenten season. 


carte blanche—Fr. Lit., “white pa- 
er.” Hence, a signed blank paper. 
nlimited authority. 
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cause célébre—Fr. 
(law case). 

cela (ca) va sans dire—Fr. 
matter of course. 

c’est a dire—Fr. 
namely. 

c’est autre chose—F'r. That is another 
matter; that is a different thing. 

c’est selon—f'r. That depends. 

chacun 4 son goit—Fr. Every man to 
his taste. 

Champs Elysées—Fr. Elysian Fields 
(name of a park and Boulevard in 
Paris). 

chapelle ardente—Fr. Lit., blazing 
chapel; a catafalque surrounded by 
lighted candles. 

chargé d’affaires—Fr. One in charge 
of an Embassy or Legation who is 
below the rank of Ambassador or 
Minister. 

chateau en Espagne—Fr. A castle in 
Spain; hence, since castles in Spain 
are few, a visionary hope; a castle 

‘in the air. 

chef d’ceuvre—F’r. 

chemin de fer—F'r. Railroad. 

cher ami—Fr. Dear friend (masc.). 

cherchez la femme—Fr. Look for the 
woman; there’s a woman in the case. 

chére amie—/Fr. Dear friend (fem.). 

chevalier d’industrie—F'r. A swindler. 

chic—F'r. Smart, stylish. 

chronique scandaleuse—fFr. Chron- 
icle of scandals. 

ci-devant—Fr. Former; formerly. 

claqgue—Fr. Persons paid to applaud. 

coiffeur—Fr. Hair-dresser. 

comme il faut—fFr. As it should be; 
proper. 

como se dice en inglesPp—Sp. How do 
you say in English—? 

como se escribe en Espafiol?—Sp. 
How is it written in Spanish? 

como se proniincia esa palabra?—sSp. 
How is this word pronounced? 

compte rendu—/Fr. An account given; 


Celebrated case 
That is a 
That is to say; 


A masterpiece. 


a report. 
con amore—/t. With love; earnestly; 
enthusiastically. 


concierge—Fr. <A portress; hall porter; 
lodge keeper.  — 

concours—Fr, A competition. 

confetti—Jt. Bonbons; confections; 
also, tiny bright scraps of paper 
thrown at weddings. 


congé—F'r. Leave of absence; de- 
parture. 

con mucho gusto—Sp. With much 
pleasure. 
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con permiso—Sp. With permission. 

contretemps—/F'r, An untoward acci- 
dent; an embarrassing event. 

copain—F'r. Comrade. 

cortége—Fr. A procession. 

coup de main—Fr. A sudden military 
movement. 

coup de maitre—Fr. A master stroke; 
an act showing ability. 

coup de soleil—Fr._A sunstroke. 

cofite que cofite—Fr. Cost what it 
may. 

créme dela creéme—/F'r. The best (the 
cream) of society. 

cuanto vale?—Sp. How much is it 
worth? How much does it cost? 

cul-de-sac—Fr. A blind alley. 


d’accord—Fr. Inaccord; in harmony. 

dame d’honneur—Fr. Maid of honor. 

danseuse—/r. A female dancer. 

dar la mano 4—Sp. and It. To give 
the hand to; to shake hands with. 

de bonne grace—Fr. With good 
grace; willingly. 

début—Fr. A first appearance. 

déclassé(e)—Fr. Cast out from one’s 
class in society. 

décolleté—Fr. Leaving the neck and 
shoulders bare. 

dégagé—Fr. Easy; unrestrained. 

de haut en bas—Fr. From top to 
bottom. 

de haut gofit—Fr. Of high flavor; 
highly spiced. 

déjefiner a la fourchette—Fr. Meat 
breakfast. 

de luxe—fr. In luxurious style or 
fashion; with the utmost luxury. 

déme la mano—Sp. Give me your 
hand; shake hands. 

demi-monde—Fr. The _ half-world; 
disreputable feminine society. 

de retour—Fr. Back again; returned. 

derigueur—/’r. Imperative. 

dernier ressort—Fr. Last resort. 

desde luego—Sp. Certainly; surely. 

de trop—Fr. Not wanted. 

de vez en cuando—Sp. 
while. 

Dieu vous garde—Fr. 


Once in a 
God protect 


you. 

distingué(e)—Fr. Distinguished. 

distrait(e)—Fr. Absent-minded. 

divertissement—Fr. Amusement; 
sport. 

dolce far niente—Jt. Lit., sweet to do 
nothing; it is charming to be idle. 

du dernier cri—F’r. In the latest style. 
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ecce homo—Lat. Behold the man; 
words of Pilate at Christ’s trial. 

égalite—Fr. Equality. 

élite—Fr. A socially select body. 

embarras de richesses—Fr. Embar- 
rassment of riches. 

enami—Fr. As a friend. 

en arriére—Fr. In the rear; behind. 

en attendant—Fr. In the meantime. 


en déshabille—Fr. In undress. 
en effet—Fr. In effect; in fact; 
indeed. 


en famille—Fr. With one’s family; 
without ceremony. 

enfant—Fr. A child. 

enfin—Fr. At last; finally, 

en grand tenue—Fr. In full dress. 

en passant—Fr. In passing; by the 
way. 

en pension—Fr. In a boarding house. 

en plein jour—Fr. In open day; 
before the whole world. 

en rapport—/’r. In sympathetic under- 
standing. 

en route—Fr. On the way. 

enseguida—Sp. Right away; immedi- 
ately. 

ensemble—F’. 


The whole; together. 
entre nous—F’r. 


Between us; by 


ourselves. 

en voz alta—Sp. Aloud; in a loud 
voice. 

escadrille—Fr. Squadron of military 
airplanes. 


esprit de corps—Fr. Comradeship 
and sympathy between the members 
of any body. 

esta biscesp. It is all right. 


facon de parler—Fr. Manner of 
speaking. 

faire suivre—/F'r. Please forward. 

fait accompli—Fr. A thing already 
done; something accomplished. 

fauteuil—Fr. Armchair. 

faux pas—Fr. A false step; especially, 
an offense against convention. 


femme de chambre—Fr. Chamber- 
maid; lady’s maid. 
femme de charge—F’r. Housekeeper. 


festa—It. A holiday; a festival; en- 
tertainment; frequently, a religious 
festival. 

féte champétre—F’7. 
air festival. 

feu de joie—Fr. A bonfire; a firing 
of rifles in token of joy. 

fille de chambre—Fr. Chambermaid:. 

fille de joie—Fr. <A courtesan. 


A rural or open- 
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fille d’honneur—fr. 
franco—Zt. 


Maid of honor. 
Free, franked; privileged. 


age d’amour—Fr. 
allice—Lat. 
French way. 
gardez bien—Fr. Take good care. 
gardez-vous en bien—Fr. Don’t you 
do it; do nothing of the kind. 


Pledge of love. 
In French; in the 


gauche —F’. Awkward. 

genius loci—Zat. The spirit of the 
place. 

gentilhomme—/r. Gentleman. 

gliickliche reise—Ger. Prosperous 
voyage. 


gouvernante—Fr. A governess. 

grace 4 Dieu—Fr. Thanks to God. 

gracias 4 Dios—Sp. Thanks to God. 

grande dame—/’r. Great society lady. 

grande passion—Fr. A great passion; 
love. 

grand seigneur—Fr. 
born. 


The gentleman 
grande toilette—/r. Full dress. 


guerre 4 outrance—/r. War to the 
uttermost; implacable war. 


A building of shelter for 
Until by and by; 


hangar—Fr. 
aircraft. 

hasta luego—Sp. 
T’ll see you later. 

hasta mafiana—Sp. Until tomorrow. 


haut gott—Fr. High flavor; fine 
taste. 
haute nouveauté—/r. A novelty. 


heureusement—Fr. Happily, fortu- 
natel 


y. 
homme d’affaires—lr. 


A business 
man; an agent. 
homme d’épée—Fr. Military man. 
homme de lettres—Fr. Man of 


letters; literary man. 

homme de robe—/r. A So 
man; 2 judge or lawyer. 

homme d’esprit—Fr. A man of intel- 
lect; of wit. 

homme d’état—Fr. 

homme du monde—Fr. 
fashion; man of the world. 

hors de combat—Fr. Not in condition 
to fight. ; 

hors concours—Fr. Out. of the com- 
petition; not competing. 

hors de saison—'r. Out of season. 

hétel de ville—Fr. A town hall. — 

hétél garni—Fr. Furnished lodgings. 


Statesman. 
Man of 


ici on parle francais—F'r. French is 


spoken here. 
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Je ne sais quoi—Fr. I know not what; 
an indefinite something. 

Je suis prét—F'r. I am ready. 

jeu—fr. Play; diversion. 

jeu de mots—Fr. A play on words; 
a pun. 

jeu d’esprit—Fr. Lit., a play of mind; 
something witty. 

jeunnesse dorée—F'r. Gilded youth; 
young men about town. 

joli—Fr. Pretty. 


Vaddition—Fr. The bill. 

Vaddition s’ii vous plait—Fr. 
me my bill, please. 

laissez faire—Fr. Allow matters to 
take their course; let (people) do 
what they choose; hence, non- 
interference by the government in 
trade or industry. 

langage des halles—Fr. Language of 
the market-place; slang. 

lapsus lingue—Lat. A slip of the 


tongue. $3 
lares et penates—Lat. Household 


Give 


gods. 

Vargent—Fr. Money. 

lazzaroni—It. Str och. beggar. 

le beau monde—Fr. The fashionable 
world. 

le bourgeois gentilhomme—fr. The 
middle-class man turned gentleman. 

leb’ wohl—G'er. Farewell; goodby. 

le pas—/’r. Lit., the step; precedence. 

lése-majesté—Fr. High treason. 

les enfants terribles—Fr. Children 
who always do and say the wrong 


thing. 
le ay ensemble—Fr. The whole 
A sealed letter, 


(taken) together. 
lettre de cachet—Frr. 
especially an order issued by a 


sovereign. 

lettre de créance—Fr. Letter of 
credit. 

liaison—fFr. An improper intimacy be- 


tween the sexes; codperation be- 

tween military forces; in cookery, an 

egg thickening for sauces or soups. 
Vinconnu—Fr. The unknown. 
lingerie—Fr. Linen goods. 


lo mas pronto posible—Sp. As soon 
as possible. 
ma chére, ma chérie—Fr. My dear 


(said to a woman). 

ma foi—Fr. Lit., my faith; good gra- 
cious; for goodness sake. 

magnum opus—Lat. A great work; 
an author’s most important book. 
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maison de campagne—Fr. Country 
house; country seat. 

maison de ville—/Fr. 
town house. 

maitre d’hétel—Fr. Innkeeper. 

maitresse—Fr. Mistress; matron. 

mal de dents—Fr. Toothache. 

mal de mer—Fr. Seasickness. 

mal de téte—/'r. Headache. 

malgré soi—Fr, In spite of oneself. 

malpropre—Fr. Not in good order; 
slovenly. 

mariage de convenance—fr. Mar- 
riage of convenience. 

mauvais goit—Fr. Bad taste. 

mauvais ton—Fr. Bad tone; _ ill- 
breeding. 

ménage—F'r. Household. 

métier—/r. Profession; trade. 

meum et tuum—JLat. Mine and thine. 

mirabile dictu—F'r. Wonderful to be 
told: 

mise-en-scéne—Fr. The preparing of 
a stage ensemble; the stage decora- 
tions. 

modus vivendi—Lat. An arrange- 
ment, a compromise arrived at. 

mon ami—Fr. My friend. 

mon cher—Fr. My dear (masc.). 

monde—Fr. World; the world of 
fashion and leisure; the sphere of 
life in which one moves. 


City residence; 


naiveté—Fr. Native simplicity. 

née—Fr. Born (when said of a mar- 
ried woman in connection with her 
maiden name). 

négligé—Fr. Informal dress; loose 
gown. 

n’est-ce pas?—Fr. Lit., is it not? 
used after any statement to mean, Is 
it not true? 

nicht wahr?—Ger. Isn’t that so? 

ni mas ni menos—Sp. Neither more 
nor less; just so. 

n’importe—Fr. No matter; it mat- 
ters not. 

noblesse oblige—Fr. Rank imposes 
its own obligations; live up to your 
name. 

no hay—Sp. There is none. 

no importa—Sp. No matter; ’tis all 
the same. 

nom de plume—/Fr. A pen name; an 
author’s assumed name. 

nous verrons (or nous verrons ce que 
nous verrons)—/r. We shall see 
(or we shall see what we shall see); 
time will tell. 


nouveau riche—Fr. A person whose 


SPEECH 


wealth has been acquired recently; 
a social upstart. 

nouvelles—Fr. News. 

no vale nada—Sp. It is worthless; no 
use; no matter. 

nuance—Fr. A shade; a slight varia- 
tion of color, tone, or feeling in a 
work of art. 


objet d’art—Fr. 
tion of merit. 

on dit—Fr. They say; it is said. 

on les aura—/F'r. Lit., one shall have 
them; we will get them. 

oui-dire—Fr. Hearsay. 

outré—Fr. Extravagant; out of the 
ordinary. 


An artistic produc- 


Pardon me. 
Preéminently; 


pardonnez-moi—Fr. 

par excellence—/F’r. 
above all. 

par example—Fr. For example. 

parole d’honneur—Fr. Word of honor. 

parvenu—/r. A social upstart. 

passé—Fr. Faded; worn; out of 
style. 

patio—Sp. A court; an inner court; 
a courtyard; square (garden). 

patrie—F'r. Country; native land. 

penchant—Fr. A strong inclination; 
a natural bent. 

pensée—Fr. Thought; maxim. 

per conto—I¢t. On account. 

petite—Fr. Small, often with the 
additional idea, graceful and neat. 

peu a peu—Fr. Little by little; 
gradually. 

peu de chose—Fr. 
trivial thing. 

piéce de résistance—Fr. The main 
dish of a meal, or the chief article 
of a series or collection. 

pied-a-terre—Fr. Lit., a foot to the 
ground. Temporary lodging. 

pince-nez—Fr. Eyeglasses; distin- 
guished from spectacles which have 
bows. 

pis aller—Fr. A last shift or resource. 

place aux dames—fr. Make way for 
the ladies. 

por supuesto—Sp. Of course. 

posada—Sp. An inn; a hotel. 

potpourri—Fr. A medley; hodge- 
podge. 

pour faire rire—Fr. To create laughter; 
laughable. 

pour faire visite—Fr. To pay a visit. 

pour passer le temps—Fr. To pass 
away the time. ' 


A mere trifle; a 


FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 


pour prendre congé—Fr. To take 
leave. P.p.c. penciled on visiting 
cards left on farewell cards. 

prima donna—I?. Leading lady (espe- 
cially at the opera). 

prosit—Lat. To your health. 


qué hora es?—Sp. What time is it? 

que importa?—Sp. What does it 
matter? What difference does it 
make? 

quién sabe?—Sp. Who knows? 

qui va la?—/’r. Who goes there? 


Reason of state. 
An excuse for 


raison d’état—F’. 

raison d’étre—Fr. 
existence. 

rara avis—Fr. A rare bird; a rarity; 
an unusual person or thing. 

ravissement—/'r. Rapture. 

recu—Fr. Received (payment); a 
receipt. 

répondez s’il vous plait—Fr. Reply if 
you please—abbr. R.S.V.P. used 
upon invitations. 

repos—Fr. Rest; quiet. 

revenons (or retournons) 4 nos mou- 


tons—Fr. Let us return to our 
sheep; let us return to our subject. 

risqué—Fr. Hazardous; improper; 
indecent. 


robe dechambre—Fr. Dressing gown. 


sang-froid—Fr. Presence of mind; 
coolness. 

sans cérémonie—Fr. 
mony. 

sans facon—F’r. 

sans pareil—F'r. 

sans peine—/’. 

sans souci—/f’r. 

savoir faire—Fr. ‘Tact. 

savoir vivre—f'r. Good breeding. 

sefior—Sp. A lord or gentleman; Mr. 

sefiora—Sp. Mrs.; madam. 

sefiorina—Sp. Miss. 

siécle—F'r. Age; century. 

signor—I¢t. A lord or gentlemen; Mr. 

signora—It. Mrs.; madam. 

signorina—-Jt. Miss. 

si, gracias—Sp, Yes, thank you. 


Without cere- 


Informally. 
Without equal. 
Without difficulty. 
Without care. 
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s’il vous plait—Fr. 
you; if you please. 

soirée dansant—Fr. A dancing party. 

so viel ich weiss—Ger. As far as I 

ow. 

spurlos versenkt—Ger. 
a trace; totally lost. 

succés d’estime—Fr. Fair measure of 
success; said of a play or opera 
received politely but vith no enthu- 
siasm. 


Lit., if it pleases 


Sunk without 


también—Sp. Also, too. 
tant mieux—Fr. So much the better. 
tant pis—F'r. So much the worse. 


thé dansant—Fr. An afternoon tea 
with dancing. 

tenez!—Fr. Hold! Wait! 

todo el mundo—Sp. Lit., the entire 
world; everybody. 

tout a l’heure—F’. 
now. 

tout 4 vous—Fr. Wholly yours. 

tout de méme—Fr. Precisely the 
same. 

tout de suite—Fr. 

tout ensemble—Fr. 
anything. 


Presently; just 


Immediately. 
The whole of 


und so weiter—Ger. And so forth. 
un poco mas—Sp. A little more. 


valet de chambre—Fr. A valet; male 
body servant. 

vamos—Sp. Let us go; now, then! 

vis-4-vis—Fr. Opposite neighbor or 
(at cards) partner. 

vive le roi!—F'r. (Long) live the king! 


voila!—/F’r. There! ‘There it is! See 
there! 

voila tout—Fr. That is all. 

wanderlust—Ger. A passion for wan- 


dering or traveling. 
was fehlt ihnen?—Ger. What ails you? 
What is the matter with you? 
weltkrieg—Ger. World war. 
weltpolitik—Ger. World politics. 
weltschmerz—Ger. Grief or discon- 
tent arising from a feeling that the 
world is out of joint. 


zeitgeist—Ger. The spirit of the times. 


- 


CHAPTER XIII 


TABLE MANNERS 


F a self-elected arbiter of fashion, whose decree was 
() for many years absolute in New York society, it used 
to be said that his dying words to those about him 

were, “‘Everything that can be eaten with a fork, must be.” 

The flavor of this apocryphal story is, of course, the rever- 
ence with which the subject of table manners has always been 
approached by authorities on etiquette. Though eating in 
company is no doubt among the oldest of social contacts, per- 
haps for the very reason that the act of feeding is so funda- 
mental and instinctive, the formulas with which civilization 
has surrounded it seem not yet to have gone far on the way to 
become second nature. They must be learned anew with 
every generation. And with the very young the rules of table 
deportment must be inculcated with insistence or they are 
apt to be disregarded. There is still treasured in a certain 
family circle a story of one of its members, now a matron, who 
in her early tomboy teens—after being exposed at home to 
excellent table manners which did not ‘‘take’’—was sent 
away to a strict boarding school to learn these and other social 
graces, and whose first letter home complained, ‘And when I 
found I had to break every piece of bread off separately, before 
I might eat it, I very nearly died!”’ 

Manners, like languages, should be taught young. The 
youngest child very quickly learns that there are certain 
practices which elicit approval from the Olympians round 
about and others which call down their wrath. Naturally 
preferring praise to censure, he gradually falls into the use of 
those which, while involving a little more trouble and atten- 
tion, bring him the most applause. Allowing for occasional 
outbursts of the original Adam, we discover this to be the 
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Who would want only to “breakfast and away” if that meal could always be 
served at such a daintily set table? 
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method by which the fundamentals of table manners are 
assimilated by the just-out-of-babyhood child. 

There should be no ‘‘company manners.” Children who 
are taught a form of behavior for use only when there are 
guests present will betray themselves. Only manners that 
are in daily practice can be depended upon to withstand the 
stress of the unaccustomed. 

Good table manners start before the dining room is entered. 
Even the most riotous small boy should understand that he 
must bring to the table hair properly brushed, clean hands, 
and finger nails well cared for. Promptness is the first desid- 
eratum and therein other members of the family sometimes 
need as much drill as the much disciplined younger brother. 
The mother who can assemble an assorted family, washed, 
combed, and in decent order, a moment or two before dinner is 
announced, is no mean tactician. | 

Without any attempt to imitate the stately processional 
of the formal dinner, the hungriest family need not emulate 
the ‘“‘boarding-house rush,” in which children ofttimes excel 
—a, dash pell-mell into the ‘dining room, a scramble into chairs, 
and a demand for food before the rest of the family have 
crossed the threshold. 

One musical father has hit upon the plan of announcing 
dinner by playing on the piano a few bars of a stirring march, 
to which the children, their mother leading, parade solemnly 
into the dining room and take their places behind their chairs, 
awaiting the final crashing chord. The youngsters adore the 
feeling of dignity this gives them, and even when company is 
present and the mock ceremonial is omitted, they proceed with 
noticeable restraint to their places at the table. 

Boys should be taught to remain standing until their 
mother and other, women are seated. ‘‘Standing’’ does not 
mean twisting around on one foot, climbing on the rungs of a 
chair, reaching over to “‘sample’’ anything from the table, or 
otherwise expressing the natural restlessness of youth. 

Much of one’s comfort, as well as one’s good appearance, 
depends upon a seat of the right height set at the best distance 
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from the table. The child who is given an ordinary chair 
often finds himself too low for comfort or convenience. ‘This 
encourages him to put both elbows on the table to raise him- 
self higher; and this habit, once formed, is hard to break as 
he grows taller. 

A seat pulled in too near the table makes one extend the 
elbows awkwardly at either side; one too far away forces one 
to stoop forward ungracefully. 

At any meal, whether it be a simple home luncheon or the 
most formal dinner, should anyone be forced to leave the 
table before the others are finished, he should apologize and 
excuse himself to his hostess. This holds good whether the 
departing one is a fourteen-year-old boy with an important 
engagement on the baseball diamond, or a United States 
Senator summoned to the Capitol for an unexpected vote. 

At the close of a meal, whether a simple or a formal one, 
the gentlemen stand aside so that the ladies may precede 
them in leaving the room. 


THE NAPKIN 


Supposedly, clean linen is supplied for each meal. » Cer- 
tainly this is the case when entertaining. When one is a 
dinner guest, one partially opens the napkin, spreading it 
over the knees. It should never be opened tablecloth wise, 
and needless to say, the well-bred person does not tuck it into 
waistcoat or blouse. When the meal is finished, it should be 
loosely gathered and left on the table beside one’s finger bowl. 
Or it may be placed on the chair as one rises, or forgotten and 
allowed to slip to the floor. In no case should it be carefully 
folded into its original creases, as that implies that it is to be 
used again. 

In one’s home, if clean linen for each meal is a luxury, the 
napkin is folded and laid beside the plate before one rises. 
Children should not be permitted to go from the table-leaving 
their napkins in crumpled heaps or to fold them standing. 

At breakfast many use small and perhaps colored napkins, 
easy to launder and of inexpensive material. Since fruit is a 
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part of the breakfast menu and fingers are often hurried when 
there are trains to catch and appointments to keep, this nap- 
kin will surely be rumpled and perhaps stained by fruit juice 
not entirely removed in the finger bowl. 

For luncheon the use of pretty luncheon sets, often em- 
broidered in gay colors on crash or linen, or of two-toned 
weaves, has grown in recent years. The napkins or serviettes 
which accompany these sets match the larger cloth. They 
are square and small and are not intended to be used more 
than once without laundering. 

A dinner napkin is always white, preferably of fine damasiz, 
about twenty-eight inches square, and usually with an em- 
broidered initial or monogram in one corner. Very handsome 
dinner napkins, which match an equally handsome table- 
cloth, are slightly larger, and if the weave calls for a circle or 
similar design in the center, sometimes the embroidered letter 
is put there instead of at the corner. 

A tea napkin:is a dainty piece of white linen, embroidered 
or lace-edged, and with lace insets. Since it is but a dot of 
white, it may be unfolded completely to cover one knee or 
held loosely in the hand for use as required. 

Whatever its size, material, or embellishment, the napkin 
is used frequently as an aid to dainty eating, but never osten- 
tatiously nor as a towel. Before drinking the lips should be 
wiped to avoid smearing the glass. When the finger bowl is 
used the finger tips are wet, touched to the lips, and the nap- 
kin is used to wipe both mouth and fingers. A corner of the 
napkin should never be dipped in a finger bowl. 


SPOONS FOR SOUP AND OTHER THINGS 


The earliest man-made table implement with which one 
becomes acquainted: is the spoon. Thus it associates itself 
with safety. When fork and spoon are both provided for a 
dessert, the truly elegant choose the fork and the cautious 
take the spoon. 

After being graduated from the nursery (which for the sake 
of neatness condones and even encourages certain manipula- 
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tion not used elsewhere), one handles a spoon with the right 
hand, holding it with a pressure that is sure but light. Clutch- 
ing it as though it may at any moment be snatched away gives 
an unfortunate effect. 

In eating soup the soup spoon (larger than the ordinary 
teaspoon) is pushed from one rather than dragged toward one. 
It should not be completely filled as it is brought up. One sips 
from the side and not from the front or tip of the bowl, and 
the process should be absolutely noiseless! The soup plate 
should never be tipped so as to secure the final spoonful. 

Good form does not rule that when bouillon or bisque is 
served in a two-handled bouillon cup, all the contents must 
be consumed by spoon. On the contrary when soup is served 
in a cup with one handle or with two, the first sips should be 
taken with the spoon, but after that, as the liquid cools, one 
may lift the cup and drink the contents as one drinks tea. 
The obstinate spoon wielder can hold up the progress of an 
entire table. 

Crackers or bread should not be broken into soup but 
should be eaten separately. 

To blow upon soup to cool it, either in the cup or in a spoon 
held halfway to the mouth, is very badform. But if the liquid 
is very hot, a little at a time may be sipped from the side of 
the spoon. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate are served with spoons that 
correspond to the size of the cup used. These spoons are to 
be used for stirring, but should be employed judiciously even 
for that purpose. Violent stirring—like anything else that 
attracts attention to the eater—is unpleasant to hear and to 
witness. 

A spoon should never be left standing in a cup. The 
principle behind this law is more easily seen than that of many 
others, since it is based, like so many rules of etiquette, on a 
sound practical reason. What happens if the spoon is acci- 
dentally knocked, or even slightly ‘“‘joggled’’? 

Other foods for which spoons are used include grapefruit, 
melons, oranges, berries, jellies, hot puddings with sauces, 
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custards, oatmeal, and other cereals. For fruit, a spoon with 
a sharper point is used. Dessert spoons are slightly larger 
than an ordinary teaspoon and sometimes of a different shape. 
Soft eggs, eaten American fashion, must, of course, be 
approached with a spoon. The British custom of eating them 
from the shell, set upright in an egg cup, has never been 
entirely accepted in the United States. The American fashion 
of serving them broken into a glass has been derided as inele- 
gant and “provincial,” by those to whom all things English 
are sacred; but the average American retains his dislike of 
having set beneath his nose at the breakfast table the sugges- 
tions of the barnyard that are conveyed by a brown-spotted 
shell. 


THE KNIFE: FOR CUTTING ONLY 


We all remember Beau Brummell’s sigh: ‘“‘My poor parents 
died long ago—cut their throats eating peas with a knife!’”’ 
Even in his day the use of the knife as a means to convey food 
to the mouth was frowned upon by the fastidious man and 
woman. It is now universally recognized as an instrument 
for cutting only and amateur sword swallowing is completely 
out of fashion. 

Whatever its type, a knife is always held in the right hand 
—held like the spoon, firmly but without clutching. The three 
‘‘weaker’’ fingers hold it at the end of the handle; the index 
finger and the thumb are pointed slightly forward to steady it 
in cutting. 

Single mouthfuls are cut from meat at one time. The knife 
is then laid (noiselessly) upon the plate. 

Let the pronouncement of our dying arbiter be reiterated 
here, that ‘‘everything that can be eaten with a fork, must 
be.” This includes the cutting as well as the eating of the 
food. Light meats, such as cold cuts, meat loaf, fowl, cro- 
quettes, or other soft foods, eggs fried, poached, scrambled, 
or in omelette, should be cut with the fork. To use a knife 
on a slice of chicken breast, for instance, suggests that it is 
tough. There is an implied compliment to both the hostess 
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and her cook in assuming that the meat is so tender that it 
will easily part at the pressure of a fork tine. 

A steel knife is never used to cut salads, because the dress- 
ing marks the metal. There is rarely any necessity for using — 
a knife on salads, and custom therefore discourages it, but if 
one encounters a quartered lettuce head or large, tough leaves, 
one might better use a knife than saw away conspicuously 
(and with poor results) with a fork. 

The butter knife is one of the most sensible additions to 
table cutlery. A fruit knife resembles a butter knife, but is 
smaller, and has a sharper cutting edge. 


THE FORK: : MOST USEFUL OF TABLE IMPLEMENTS 


It sometimes seems as if a fork were now used for every- 
thing but soup and beverages. It is the most serviceable 
eating implement we have. 

The ordinary dinner fork needs no description. For fish a 
fork with broader and fewer tines—the outside tine having a 
slightly sharpened edge—is used. For fruits which can be 
eaten with a fork different shapes are employed. For apples 
or small fruit, the fork corresponds in size to the fruit knife. 
For ices, frozen puddings, and ice creams, an ordinary fork is 
used, or an ice-cream fork, which resembles a fish fork in shape. 
Raw oysters and clams require a long-handled fork, with short, 
delicate prongs. 

When both a knife and a fork are used to cut meat, one 
holds the fork in the left hand, prongs turned down. LHither 
the knife is laid on the plate when the morsel is cut and the 
fork transferred to the right hand to carry the food to the 
mouth, or one may continue to wield the fork with the left 
hand. Most people, however, being right-handed, find the ex- 
change more comfortable. 

Vegetables are, of course, eaten with afork. Small portions 
should be taken; it is distinctly bad form to load the fork as 
if it were a shovel, or to turn it prongs down and heap food 
upon it with the knife, tamping down the mass until it is safe 
to transport to the mouth. 
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The fork is used to break open baked potatoes and to draw 
the contents from the skins. French fried potatoes are also 
eaten with a fork. 

Bread is never impaled with a fork nor carried to the mouth 
with one hand while a fork loaded with food is held poised in 
the other. It is always bad form to start to lift a fork to the 
mouth and then to arrest the hand in midair. If interrupted, 
either finish the trip before stopping, or return the fork to the 
plate. 

Salads are eaten with forks. When cheese is to be spread, 
or hearts of lettuce to be cut, a knife is added to the service. 

If the choice of fork or spoon is given with ice cream, and 
cake is served therewith, choose the fork, for it may be used in 
eating both. 

When not in use the fork is always returned to the plate. 
It is never rested against the edge of the plate with the handle 
on the tablecloth. If, at an informal home dinner, the plate 
is passed for a second portion, one places knife and fork upon 
it, side by side, before passing it. Of course one would not 
lay the used knife and fork on the tablecloth, and to hold both 
implements suspended until the plate is returned suggests a 
commander cheering on his followers with waving sword and 
spear. 

At the end of a course the knife and fork are placed side 
by side upon the plate, with their parallel handles toward the 
right shoulder of the person who has been using them. 

The social novice need not be bewildered and lose courage 
when confronted by a glistening array of flat ware. One has 
only to start at the outside and work in. One is sure to find 
soup spoon or oyster fork at the outer edge and dessert imple- 
ments next the plate. 

And what if oneshould go wrong? That is no unpardonable 
sin. A good servant is prepared to have more than one guest 
make a mistake, and duplicate knives, forks, and spoons are 
kept handy to fill a gap in anyone’s supply. 

When one is uncertain which is the proper implement, a 
good rule to follow is to ‘‘wait and see.”” Wait a little—dally 
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over a bit of bread or a drink of water—and see how the others 
meet the emergency. Then you may do likewise! 


FINGER FOODS 


Though many are fond of quoting that fingers were made 
before forks, the very fact that forks were afterwards invented 
proves that fingers were not all-sufficient. There still remain, 
however, some edibles which it would be gross affectation to 
eat with a fork and others which it would be impossible thus 
to negotiate. . 

Bread of any kind is broken with the fingers and buttered 
in separate pieces with the butter knife. At a formal evening 
dinner, when no butter is served, individual rolls or squares 
of bread, when passed, are laid upon the tablecloth beside the 
plates. Rolls or bread may be passed at any time during the 
progress of the meal as needed. At other meals than formal 
dinners, if butter is served a bread-and-butter plate is placed 
at the upper left of the plate. 

Fingers are also used for the ‘‘extras” of a meal, such as 
olives, nuts, raisins, radishes, celery, candies, and ‘‘petits 
fours.”’ Layer cake or drop cake, if without a sticky icing, 
may be eaten with the fingers, though any other kind calls for 
a fork. Grapes cannot be properly eaten except with the 
fingers, nor can plums, apricots, and similar small fruits. Pits 
or stones should never be spat out upon the plate, but should 
be removed from the mouth by thumb and forefinger, or 
dropped from the lips into the partly closed hand and thence 
unobtrusively conveyed to the plate. 


FINGER’ VEGETABLES 


Two, and possibly three, vegetables are eaten with the 
fingers. The leaves of the cactus-like artichoke are peeled off, 
one leaf at a time, the pulpy end dipped in the melted butter 
or sauce and then scraped off by the teeth in an inelegant but 
efficacious fashion. Scraped leaves are laid aside, and when 
the heart is reached it is cut and eaten with the fork. Many 
connoisseurs peel all the leaves until the heart is reached and 
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eat only that and the delicate inner leaves, which have more 
pulp at the base than the thicker outer ones. 

Green corn on the cob (delectable dish!) is never served at 
a formal dinner. En famille, it is eaten as nature suggests. 
Some people slice the kernels with a knife and eat them from 
the plate, but that is said to spoil the flavor. Restaurants 
sometimes provide silver skewers for manipulating the ear, 
but few people have sufficient practice to become accustomed 
to these aids. 

Whether or not asparagus may be eaten with the fingers is 
a question which has, in its time, been ridiculously quarreled 
over. But social mentors go blandly ahead eating it as 
they choose. Some cut off the tops with a fork and no 
one objects. Others pick up each stalk with the fingers and 
dabble the end in the sauce—and no one leaves the table in 
disapproval. 

In all solemnity, let us say that much depends upon the 
asparagus. The stocky white type is delicious, but only the 
tip is edible, and this may easily be cut off or eaten from the 
stalk. -The thin, green type has a longer edible portion. Let 
us suggest that this be cut with the side of the fork so that the 
ends may be eaten with it, and the remaining stalks, which 
often contain distinctly edible portions, handled with the 
fingers. 

Thus every way is declared correct, save that of raising in 
the air a long, wavering, snakelike piece of asparagus and dis- 
posing of it as the Neapolitan disposes of macaroni. 


MANAGING SMALL BIRDS 


When a bird is very small and correspondingly delicious, it 
seems a pity to leave upon the bones many succulent bits which 
- the fork does not reach. A pity—but it is unavoidable. 
Except, perhaps at an open-air picnic, bones of any sort must 
be completely ignored. Even those of the most delicious little 
bird are not to be picked, however one may regret the loss that 
this self-control entails. 

If a small bone finds its way into the mouth, treat it as you 
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would a grape seed or a plum pit. That is, remove it unosten- 
tatiously and ignore it thereafter. 


THE FORBIDDEN LIST 


Certain practices are definitely not included i in the list of 
good table manners: 

Coming to the table late and sitting down without an 
apology or a greeting to those already seated. 

Drinking soup hurriedly and noisily; tipping up the dish 
to extract the last drop; drinking from the tip instead of 
the side of the spoon, as if about to swallow that innocent 
implement. 

Holding knife and fork truculently, as if they might be 
snatched away; turning the fork to hold a load on the back 
of it; eating from the knife; leaving either or both on the 
table when passing the plate for more; failing to leave them 
side by side on the plate when the course is over. 

Drinking from a glass without first wiping the mouth, and 
thus leaving a smear on the crystal. Drinking with food in 
the mouth. 

Filling the mouth too full. Bad manners in any case— 
even when one does not attempt conversation into the bargain! 

Fumbling or touching food that is passed. One should 
take the piece nearest, or the cut that is most easily lifted; one 
should never appear to pick and choose. 

Reaching across neighbors or open spaces of tablecloth for 
some desired and distant dainty. One may always ask some 
one to pass it or else go without. 

Dropping from the mouth on to the plate or into the nap- 
kin food that is too hot or is distasteful. Food taken into the 
mouth should be eaten. If too hot, a mouthful of water can 
be taken. Only if actually spoiled, may it be removed on to 
a fork or spoon and laid on the plate. 

Taking salt on a knife or spoon handle and rattling the 
implement violently over the plate. Individual shakers and 
sets make this unnecessary. 

Playing with tableware; clashing knife and fork together; 
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clinking the glasses; “ringing” the finger bowl; drawing 
diagrams in the damask with the prongs of a fork. 


POSITIVE INJUNCTIONS 


There are affirmative rules as well as negative, some of 
which have already been mentioned. To eat quietly, to take 
small portions at a time—an aid to digestion as well as a 
mannerly observance—to sit composedly and converse cheer- 
fully on topics suitable to table surroundings—these are the 
first essentials. 

If your host asks you what part of the chicken you prefer, 
tell him. If you are asked to take a second helping and wish 
to, do not feign reluctance or make apology. If you yourself 
are serving and your guest declines more, do not insist. Over- 
hospitality is as embarrassing and as bad form as grudging. 

Do not hesitate to take the last of anything; not to do so 
suggests that you fear there may be no more in the larder. 

_When a lady is served, she begins eating, even though 
others are not all served; a man may not begin as long as the 
ladies on either side of him are unserved. It is not good form 
to attack the food as though consumed by hunger, or to forget 
conversational duties with one’s neighbors. And it is well to 
gauge one’s own speed through the course by the general rate 
of progress around the table. 

If one’s glass, through inadvertence, or in the stress of 
serving, remains unfilled, there is no need to go thirsty. If 
one is seated next the host or hostess one may ask that the 
defect be remedied; if not, one may call the attention of a 
waiter or waitress, perhaps simply by indicating the empty 
glass. This is quite permissible (as long as it is done unno- 
ticeably) even at the most formal of dinners. 

If an accident happens, as a hostess ignore it; as a guest 
apologize sincerely but not too profusely, and then ignore it 
too. If as a guest, you have broken something replaceable, 
courtesy prompts you to send a duplicate—or something as 
near the original as possible—with your card or a short graceful 
note, in a day or two. 
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At a formal dinner, if one does not or may not eat certain 
food that is passed, one should take a small helping and appear 
to be partaking of it. At an informal home dinner one may 
say, ‘‘No, thank you,” to the waitress. Or, if a double vege- 
table dish is passed and only one of the vegetables is desired, 
the guest may nod his head when he has taken his choice. 
If one is on such a strict diet that its requirements are apt to 
distress the hostess who has not allowed for them in planning 
her menu, one had better stay at home. 

Toothpicks are not recognized by the best society in the 
United States and England. Certainly they are never pro- 
vided or brought to the table. When one uses them let it be 
in the strictest privacy. 

In the same category is the habit of ‘stacking the dishes”’ 
for the waiter, or that of pushing back the plate or flicking 
off crumbs with hand or napkin. 


THE QUESTION OF ELBOWS 


Which brings us to a mooted point—are elbows on the 
table ‘‘proper,’’ or are they not? Strictest etiquette says no; 
society as we know it nowadays says “‘rubbish!” on the prin- 
ciple that it is not so much in this case the thing one does as 
the way one does it that signifies. Here again good sense will 
suggest the ruling. 

Certainly as a general rule elbows are better kept as much 
out of evidence as possible. When one is eating, for instance, 
they should hug the sides. Food should be conveyed to the 
mouth by a direct movement of the hand up and down, rather 
than by a sidewise scoop that brings the elbow into violent 
contact with that of one’s neighbor—to this extent, elbows are 
decidedly to be suppressed. 

Also to prop one’s head languidly on one hand, elbow on 
table, and feed oneself with the other, is not of the first order 
of table manners. It suggests that one is really too feeble to 
be about, and would better be at home being fed with a spoon. 

But if at a small table the last course has been removed, and 
one is sipping a demt-tasse with an interesting vis-d-vis, 
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conversation is decidedly more easy when one leans for- 
ward sufficiently to rest an elbow (yes, or both elbows) on the 
table edge as one talks. Or when a small group sit around a 
table chatting in a leisurely and relaxed way, elbows instinc- 
tively appear and no one would frown them down. 

Just as surely at a formal dinner, with elaborate table 
appointments, flowers, gleaming silver, noiseless and perfect 
service and distinguished guests, one’s backbone instinctively 
stiffens. It 1s a case of having a feeling for a situation, and a 
formal dinner does not call for a double line of gentlemen and 
ladies supporting themselves on black cloth or uncovered 
elbows as they eat or talk. Occasionally during a téte-d-téte 
an elbow may appear on the table while its owner turns to this 
side or that in the interest of the conversation, but it probably 
is soon withdrawn as unconsciously as it was placed 
there. 

Thus assembled the do’s and don’ts of table manners look 
formidable enough. In practice, they are not alarming. One 
writer has suggested that a good way for any young couple to 
accustom themselves to the best table behavior is to go to a 
smart restaurant for dinner once a week or so. An excellent 
suggestion, and one that will afford the pair both enjoyment 
and profit. 

In the United States it is the usual custom at the close of a 
luncheon or a dinner except of the most formal type, for the 
ladies—as in England—to follow the hostess to the drawing 
room, the gentlemen remaining standing until they have passed 
out, when they resume their seats for coffee and a smoke, 
rejoining the ladies afterwards. If the affair is of the 
most formal or official type each gentlemen escorts his dinner 
partner to the drawing-room door, bows, and returns to the 
dining room, or is, conducted to a special smoking room 
instead. 

On the Continent ladies and gentlemen proceed together 
to the drawing room, where coffee, liqueurs, and cigarettes are 
served. For those gentlemen who prefer cigars there is gen- 
erally provided a room adjoining. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SERVANTS 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


ROM the Biblical days when the little maid urged 
%) her kingly master to visit the prophet and be healed, 
the relationship between the heads of the household 
and those who serve them has often been delightful and highly 
valued. Something which money cannot buy has passed 
between many a woman and her maid, a man and his retainer. 
Should the oft-foretold ‘“‘servantless age’’ ever be completely 
ushered in, society will be the poorer for the passing of the 
warm, personal devotion which has often illumined this human 
relationship. 

On a palatial estate, where the staff of employees com- 
prises fifty to a hundred, the master or the mistress of the 
house naturally cannot always remember evéry face and name. 
The establishment must run in well-oiled grooves without 
enlisting more than a general supervision from its owners; 
and except for the few who come into close contact with mem- 
bers of the family, the more impersonal the service the better. 

In a small ‘‘one-maid”’ house, on the other hand, the 
single employee works with, rather than for, the mistress of 
the home, and the more friendly and interested she is the 
better. 

But in any case, no matter how palatial or how simple the 
establishment, upon the members of the household devolves 
the duty of setting the keynote of the family spirit—of regard- 
ing its servitors as personalities rather than as automatons 
and remembering that, however they may larnent the servant 
problem of the present day, it is in large measure the off- 
spring of the abuses of previous generations. The homemaker 
whose maids leave her for factory work or shop should remem- 
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ber that before these alternatives were-open, the household 
maid worked long hours at unrelieved drudgery, slept in the 
most uncomfortable quarters and was denied the normal 
companionship which it is human to crave, and the right of 
youth—of whatever class—to enjoy. Thus the expressive 
British word ‘‘slavey’”? came into the language and the 
descendants of the householders who were responsible for its 
invention pay for the sins of their forbears. 

Although conditions have greatly changed (partly from 
economic necessity but more largely through the growth of 
the social conscience), housewives are still prone to boast of 
the comforts they supply those who serve them. Of course 
the maid should have a pleasant room; of course she should 
have window curtains, sheets, and blankets of good texture, 
and her own bathroom, if the household facilities can possibly 
be arranged to provide it. Equally of course, she should keep 
her room or her quarters in the same state of order and clean- 
liness which her mistress demands for the rest of the house. 
But there is no reason for either mistress or maid to plume 
herself on her attention to any of these completely to be ex- 
pected details of decent living. 


THE ONE-MAID HOUSE 


Only in the small house or the tiny city apartment is the 
work so limited that one maid can do everything. The mis- 
tress must plan the division of the tasks, taking as her share 
those which she can most efficiently perform, and leaving the 
maid some leisure. 

The ‘‘part-time” maid is a recent development of city life 
and has furnished a solution of the problem to more than one 
modern young couple with two “jobs” instead of one. In 
such a home the wife gets the breakfast, clears it up and 
makes the beds; she and her husband then leave together for 
their respective offices. 

In the early afternoon, the maid (who has her own key) 
comes to the apartment. She first sweeps, dusts, cleans silver, 
or performs other of the heavier tasks, then prepares herself, 


’ Courtesy of ‘‘Good Housekeeping’’ 


i THE TEA-CART is 


The woman without a maid finds the tea-cart ideal for serving iced tea on the 
porch m warm weather 
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with a clean apron and tidied hair, for the latter part of the 
afternoon, when the doorbell may ring and cards be left. 

When the time comes, she starts the dinner, sets the table, 
and when the business couple have returned and the meal is 
ready, she serves it. After this she has her own dinner, clears 
the table and washes the dishes, and at half past eight or nine 
is through with her day’s work. She then reports to the mis- 
tress of the apartment and the two women confer on the work 
to be done the next day and the menu for dinner. This 
“visiting”? maid often does the marketing on her way to the 
apartment and renders her account daily when she leaves in 
the evening. 

When there are guests for dinner or for after-dinner bridge, 
and additional service is required, the ‘‘ part-timer’ may give 
more time, and her employer will pay extra for the extra 
work. Sometimes it is understood that the couple will enter- 
tain once a week, and allowance is made for this in the wage 
agreed upon. This type of maid, who is paid by the week, has 
her ‘‘day off” as well as the maid who lives in the apartment. 

The same system applies to the maid who lives at home 
but gives the entire day to her duties, arriving at seven-thirty 
or even earlier and leaving when the dinner dishes are washed 
and the kitchen and dining room put in order. 

The routine for the maid who lives in the house or apart- 
ment or gives the entire day to the service, commences with 
the preparation and clearing up of breakfast. Usually she 
acts also as chambermaid, caring for the bedrooms and bath- 
rooms, although sometimes, in the division of labor, the 
mistress of the house assumes this duty. The later morning 
is devoted to putting the house in order. The maid prepares 
lunch, serves it, and clears it away. Immediately thereafter 
she changes to afternoon clothes, and although she then has 
some time to rest and read or sew, she is ready if callers come. 

When tea is required, the maid serves it.* If callers have 
dropped in during the afternoon, putting an extra burden upon 
the single maid, it is not unusual for the mistress to help with 


* See Chapter XXX, page 383. 
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the preparation of the dinner. If guests are expected to 
dinner, the hostess would naturally be ‘‘not at home” at the 
tea hour. 

Very seldom does a maid who has no assistance in the 
kitchen or chamber work do any washing and ironing. Cer- 
tainly she does no sewing, except what she may wish to do for 
herself. The family laundry is sent out, and if the lady of the 
house requires the washing and ironing of any small articles, 
she does them herself. ‘The maid cleans the silver, sweeps 
floors, and does the cooking and dishwashing. Her mistress 
keeps her own clothes in order, sometimes does the dusting, 
attends to the canning, the packing, or other seasonal tasks, 
and otherwise helps with what household emergencies may 
arise. 

When there are children, the mother usually takes entire 
charge of them and leaves the housework to the servant, or 
employs a nurse and attends to the household herself. How- 
ever, most maids are very wary of employment under these 
conditions. Most of them have had the experience that no 
matter what advance promises are made, the mistress cannot 
seem to resist trespassing on their time and their good nature 
for assistance in the nursery. 

It may be said that any time given a maid for her own 
should be given her unconditionally. The reasonable employer 
remembers that while an office worker can go out for her 
leisure, the maid’s home is the house in which she lives, and 
that when she has free time during the day she often prefers 
to spend it indoors. Calling upon a servant for assistance 
in small tasks just because ‘‘she is around and might as well 
be doing something”’ is as shortsighted as it is unfair. 


THE TWO-SERVANT HOUSE 


In the house that has two maids the work is divided, much 
as in a smaller ménage, between mistress and maid. One 
servant usually takes the kitchen duties; the other is ‘‘ upstairs 
girl”—a term which cannot long survive if apartment life 
continues to increase. The latter does the chamberwork, 
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sweeps, cleans silver and brass, dusts, waits on table, and 
attends the door in the afternoons. At certain specified tasks, 
the two maids work together. 


SCOPE OF THE LARGER ESTABLISHMENT | 


The staff of a reasonably large establishment consists of a 
butler, a cook, a parlor maid, a housemaid, and a chauffeur. 
To these may be added, as the demands of the house and the 
purse of its owners justify, a lady’s maid and a valet, one foot- 
man or more, kitchen maid, a second cook, nurse, pantry maid, 
and laundress. A housekeeper and a social secretary are 
usually necessary in a household of size and importance. Out- 
side the house, there are gardeners and their helpers. 


SOCIAL PLACE ‘OF EMPLOYEES 


Three assistants are usually considered to rank socially 
with the family: the private or social secretary, the companion 
(or in the case of young and motherless ate the chaperon), 
and the tutor or governess. 

The first may be a young business woman who comes on 
certain days to assist the mistress of the house by sorting and 
answering her correspondence—either by dictation or as an 
amanuensis—and by making arrangements for such social 
affairs as fall within her province. Should the secretary live 
in the house, her relation to the family is often an intimate 
one. If she is a pretty girl, with a good background and edu- 
cation, she is frequently drafted for theater parties, luncheons, 
or dinners, and while she has no reason to feel slighted if not 
invited to take part in such functions, neither does she feel at 
all embarrassed or de trop when asked to “‘fill in.” 

Such a secretary, whether man or woman, often takes 
entire charge of the business details of an entertainment 
planned by the employer, interviewing hotel manager, orches- 
tra leader, florist, caterer, and the detective agency. The 
woman secretary may take over some of the duties of a house- 
keeper, interviewing prospective servants and conferring with 
the butler—ranking head of the staff below-stairs—as to shifts 
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and changes, replenishment of linen closets and other internal 
adjustments. The secretary is known at all the stores where 
the employer has charge accounts and is expected to do some 
routine shopping of this sort. Each month he or she audits 
the bills of the household, makes out checks and presents them 
to be signed, and files receipts as they come in. 

The secretary answers invitations, keeps track of engage- 
ments made, records the acceptances or regrets for any enter- 
tainment to be given in the house, writes such impersonal 
notes as need not be brought to the attention of the busy 
employer, and (in consulation with the latter) often arranges 
the seating of guests at table, the writing and laying of place 
cards, etc. 

The companion, most frequently selected by an elderly 
woman or an invalid, is usually a woman of considerable back- 
ground and education. She should have tact, sympathy, and 
a cordial manner, and be a lady in appearance and actions. 
It is also necessary that she have the gift of adapting herself 
to the routine of the household of which she becomes a member. 
She may have as assets a foreign language or two and be an 
experienced globe trotter. She is usually expected to have a 
good reading voice, to play endless games of bridge or crib- 
bage, and to show a willingness to go early or late to bed, in 
season and out. 

A companion does not ‘‘wait on” her employer as does a 
maid, although doing errands often falls to her lot. Nor does 
she act as a trained or a practical nurse, although with an 
invalid experience in simple nursing may be expected. 

When a wealthy young girl is left motherless or entirely 
orphaned, a companion or a chaperon usually is employed to 
assume the care of her household and to keep a watchful eye 
upon her social engagements. A woman of this type should 
be of unexceptionable social standing; she fills, as far as possible, 
the place of the mother of her charge. When entertainments 
are given at home, the chaperon’s name precedes that of the 
junior on the engraved invitation. She receives guests, sits 
at the head.of the table, goes with her charge to social events, 
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and superintends the management of the household as if it 
were her own. 

The college lad who is tutoring the boys of a family and 
the intelligent and well-educated English, French, or American 
woman who acts as governess to the children are considered 
social, if not financial, equals. However snobbish the mistress 
of a large establishment may be, she is punctilious in her 
manner toward these employees, if only for its influence upon 
the children in their care. Children are quick to sense and 
imitate the supercilious attitude of adults and can be extremely 
trying in their juvenile snobbishness if they are set a bad 
example. 

All these—secretary, companion, chaperon, tutor, and gov- 
erness—are expected to join the family at breakfast and at 
luncheon. The companion andthe chaperon also appear at 
dinner, and the tutor and governess often have dinner with 
their charges in the nursery or in another dining room. When 
the children are old enough to join their parents at dinner, 
their preceptors appear with them. 

When the heads of the house are entertaining, none of 
these except the chaperon, who stands in loco parentis, expects 
to attend the formal meals, and being omitted from these 
special functions involves no possible slight. 

The nursery governess, whose duties more nearly approxi- 
mate those of a maid than of a companion, usually eats in the 
nursery with the children or has her dinner served in her room 
by one of the under maids. A seamstress, also, in a large 
house, has her meals sent to her on a tray, although in a small 
house she usually joins the family for luncheon. 


DUTIES OF THE STAFF 


Both in fiction and’fact the butler is the glorified factotum 
of the establishment, ranking as head of all the staff and often 
wielding wide power in the household management as well 
as a rod of iron when it comes to the details of table service 


and other duties. 
When there is a housekeeper she may be either a woman of 
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social experience or an exceptionally competent executive of 
less dignified standing. She has her separate quarters—often 

a beautifully appointed suite—and is, like the companion, 
secretary, and governess, a ‘‘front door’ employee. That is, 
she comes and goes by the entrance which the family uses and 
not by that appointed for the servants. 

' If a housekeeper is not employed the butler assumes all 
supervisory duties. Sometimes he even audits the accounts 
and disburses payments. He orders supplies of all sorts, con- 
fers with the mistress of the house on all problems that need 
her attention, hires new servants, and assigns and oversees 
the work of all the staff. 

When there are few servants, the butler is a less grandiose 
functionary, and stoops to perform valet work, waits on the 
table, attends the front door, and does other duties relegated 
to footmen in the larger establishment. 

When a dinner or other entertainment is planned, many a 
hostess simply tells her butler the date and the number of 
guests expected and thinks no more about it. He submits to 
her a tentative menu, prepared by the chef. She may change 
some details, or pass it after a cursory glance. The butler 
plans the silver, china, and linen as it will be needed, arranges 
for table decorations, employs extra men for service, and on 
the day of the entertainment oversees all preparations. He 
sees that the silver shines to the final degree of polish, appoints 
an experienced man.to lay the table under his supervision, 
and checks off each cover when laid. He has the key of the 
wine closet (if there is such a thing) and personally prepares 
all beverages. ‘ 

During the service of the meal he stands at the head of 
the table, behind the hostess, unless she prefers to have him 
at the other end, where she can more easily attract his atten- 
tion if necessary. 

At an entertainment—afternoon or evening—the butler 
announces all guests to the hostess. When the staff is small 
caterer’s men must be engaged to open the door and assist in 
the hall and dining room. Otherwise the butler places foot- 
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_ men on duty at these posts. After a very formal dinner, how- 
ever, as the guests are leaving, the butler appears in the hall 
to see that all goes well as they take their departure. Foot- 
men, under the watchful eye of their superior, assist in the 
service of dinner and luncheon. _ 

In large houses, at the informal tea hour, the butler him- 
self brings the small individual tables after his assistant foot- 
man has placed the larger table, laid the cloth, and brought 
on the tray. The butler then lingers until the cups are passed 
and his mistress dismisses him. 

When there are house guests, all breakfast trays are pre~ 
pared in the kitchen, inspected and passed by the butler, and 
carried upstairs by footmen or maids. 

Even in the wealthiest homes the butler acts also as valet 
to the master of the house, and when the family is dining out, 
he assumes the duty of helping the latter into his coat and 
handing him his hat, gloves, and stick. In the most palatial 
establishments these accessories are first handed to the butler 
by a footman. 

A smaller staff requires that the butler serve as valet not 
only to the man of the house but also to visitors, to whom 
footmen are assigned by the butler of a more Slant house- 
hold. 

‘In the United States no male servant except a chauffeur 
may be other than clean shaven. The butler, in the morning, 
wears a business-like sack suit, usually black but sometimes 
dark blue; his tie is sober, but not necessarily black. The 
Hollywood film director to the contrary, he never wears a 
striped waistcoat, knee breeches, powder, or a footman’s 
livery. 

At luncheon he wears gray-striped black trousers, black, 
high-cut, double-breasted waistcoat and a “‘swallow-tail”’ 
coat, black, without satin facings. His collar is a stiff, standing 
one, his tie a black four-in-hand, and his shirt stiff- 
bosomed. 

At or after six o’clock, the butler dons evening clothes, 
again reverting to a costume closely resembling his master’s. 

13 
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Usually his coat lapels are not satin faced, but if this fabric is 
used, the strips are very narrow, and his trousers sometimes 
have braid and sometimes do not. But the thing which most 
social amateurs remember as distinguishing a butler from a 
guest is that the butler always wears a white tie with a black 
waistcoat, whereas dress for the pee demands white tie and 
white waistcoat. 

In the matter of jewelry a butler is even more restricted 

than his master, severe as is the present vogue in masculine 
adornment. An inconspicuous watch chain is permitted by 
day, but not at night. Cuff links are absolutely plain, shirt 
studs of white enamel. Scarf pin and rings are alike forbidden, 
as are gloves or a flower in the buttonhole. 
i As to footmen, all the liveries that the moving-picture dotes 
upon may be employed, as long as they are in the uniform 
livery of the house. For this a color not too bright and not 
too subdued is chosen when the establishment is first set up, 
and never changed. It is carried out not only for. the liveries 
of the house staff but for the chauffeurs as well. As for 
powdered hair (white wigs are never worn) that formal mode 
is seldom seen in America, although it is quite usual to see 
footmen in knee-breeches on state occasions. Striped waist- 
coats and coats with standing collars and cutaway tails, 
frogged in black braid and brass-buttoned according to the 
taste of the mistress of the house and the livery designer 
comprise the usual footman’s livery. 

To be sure, however, only the houses of the very wealthy 
have footmen in numbers, and only those of the very wealthy 
who are ultra-fashionable employ liveries for. them. No 
livery at all is better than liveries inappropriately conceived 
and inconsistently worn. The democratic tastes of America 
prefer, on the whole, menservants inconspicuously clad, but 
with clean linen, polished shoes, and well-pressed clothes, to 
the gold-laced flunkies of the Old World. 

The term ‘‘footman”’ strictly speaking, applies to a:man 
who assists the butler by waiting on table. The ‘‘useful man” 
is one who, in the language of the darky, ‘“‘does everything 
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else but.” All the menservants of a house, during the day, 
spend their time in cleaning—windows, silver, brass, fixtures, 
floors, vestibules, and sidewalks, in doing the heavier moving 
of furniture for the parlor maid or carrying up trunks, cleaning 
boots, transmitting telephone messages, or otherwise keeping 
up the smooth-running household routine. 

The valet lays out his master’s clothes with all accessories 
in place, brushes, presses, and hangs them, sends soiled articles 
to cleaner or laundry, packs and unpacks his bags and arranges 
the details of a train or boat journey. He may also be called 
upon to act as barber or to do personal errands of more or less 
importance. bs 

To a bachelor a good valet may assume almost the impor- 
tance of a private secretary. In addition to the ordinary 
tasks he takes and transmits telephone messages, keeps track 
of his master’s engagements, shops for him, or reminds him of 
the necessity of replacing articles of apparel or furnishing, and 
otherwise (especially if the bachelor be absent-minded) com- 
bines to the best of his ability the duties of mother and nurse. 
He may also serve as cook and waiter for such social functions 
as his employer may be able to give in his apartment. 

The valet wears an ordinary dark suit, with a dark tie. 


FEMININE MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 


Of the woman servants (and, be it said, many extremely 
exclusive houses prefer a multiplicity of maids to a mingling 
of men and women on the-staff) the housekeeper is the rank- 
ing head. Otherwise, in fact as in fiction, the cook, when a 
woman, is chief of the woman members of the staff. In the 
larger establishments she does nothing but prepare the meals 
for the family while a second cook assists her and provides 
for the servants’ table. A kitchen maid lays fires and runs 
errands for both—perhaps two are necessary when the house- 
hold is a large one. The cook also plans menus and markets 
for the large establishment, unless there is a housekeeper to 
take over the duties of getting supplies. 

In a small household the mistress of the house assumes the 
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managerial responsibility, including the planning of menus and 
ordering of supplies. 

The duties of the parlor maids and chambermaids are 
assigned them by the mistress of the house, her butler, or her 
housekeeper. The parlor maid works with the butler, answer- 
ing doorbell and telephone, waiting on table, preparing tea 
things, or washing dishes. On occasion she may also act as 
lady’s maid for a visiting guest. 

The chambermaid’s chief province are the bedrooms and 
bathrooms. In a small household she is also on duty at the 
door in the afternoon and waits on table in the evening. 

In a large establishment a lady’s maid—except in the case 
when a woman guest is entertained to whose personal service 
she is also assigned—attends only to the needs of her mistress. 
She brings her breakfast tray, draws the bath, and assists her 
to dress and undress, mends slight tears, washes out delicate 
garments, and irons frocks that are needed in a hurry. The 
correct and old-fashioned lady’s maid stayed up at night until 
her mistress came home, no matter how late the hour might be. 
However, nowadays, few women keep their personal maids on 
duty so long—modern dresses are too simple to take off and 
coiffures too easy to ‘‘take down”’ (if indeed they are not of 
the bobbed variety) to require assistance. 

When there is a young girl in the family, the lady’s maid 
may lead, by proxy, avery gay existence—a sufficiently arduous 
one in reality, if it entails going to endless parties and sitting 
yawning in the dressing rooms in company with the other 
bored and sleepy retainers whose ‘‘young ladies” are down- 
stairs enjoying themselves with a fine disregard for time and 
bed. 

A busy social season for both mother and daughter may 
even prove so exhausting to the conscientious lady’s maid 
that another must perforce be added, or a companion taken 
on for the evening parties. 

Another duty of the lady’s maid is the packing of her mis- 
tress’ belongings for travel, and the rendering of any personal 
attentions that are necessary on the journey. 
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HOW MAIDS ARE DRESSED 


A lady’s maid usually wears either all black with a small 
white apron, or a white shirtwaist (of conventional cut) and a 
black skirt, with the apron, which may in some cases also be 
black. She may wear a velvet hairbow, but nowadays usually 
does not. 

If there are more than two housemaids they are generally 
dressed alike. In the morning they wear simple cotton dresses, 
with white bibbed aprons and white collars. In the after- 
noon a maid who appears in any capacity outside the kitchen 
wears all black, with white collar and cuffs and a small and 
dainty—if plain—apron. Caps are not so obligatory as they 
once were; many households omit them entirely or prescribe 
them only when serving dinner or tea. In any case, when 
worn, they should be immaculately clean, not “fussy” in any 
way, and should be uniform in their style and worn in the 
same fashion by all. ’ 

A butler, a valet, and a lady’s maid supply their own 
clothes. So of course do the unseen helpers in the kitchen. 
If liveries are worn, the house supplies them and if the maids 
are dressed alike, the mistress furnishes their costumes also. 
Caps and “‘dress’”’ aprons are usually provided for any maids 
who need them, as are the detachable collars used on the 
cotton work dresses. The lady’s maid has her laundry done 
with that of the household. 


DRESS OF NURSEMAID 


The uniform of the child’s nurse is very little standardized. 
In this modern era of specialization, she has evolved into a 
very superior person, who takes care of babies only (up to 
perhaps the age of two or three years) and wears the snow- 
white uniform which the trained nurse has made her own. 
When there are a number of children, a nurse of this type often 
has charge of the nursery with an assistant under her, and this 
assistant wears what the nurse of a smaller and more simple 
household would be expected to wear—gingham or wash 
dresses in the morning, with pretty, all-over aprons, and in the 
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afternoon either all black, or a white waist with a black skirt, 
and a separate long coat when she goes out of doors with her 
charges. 

American nursemaids do not all take kindly to wearing 
out of doors anything resembling a uniform, but in city parks 
and along country roads near fashionable summer resorts one 
often sees the gray and white which is the badge of the French 
bonne or the Belgian nurse. ‘The dress is of soft wool, with 
jacket effect and very full skirt. The cap resembles that of 
the wartime Red Cross nurse and has a picturesque long float- 
ing veil of gray nun’s-veiling or of white. The effect suggests 
something of both the war nurse and the Roman Catholic 
soeur. 


FORM OF ADDRESS 


In the United States a maid is called by her Christian 
name, without using abbreviations or nickname. She is 
Sarah, Elizabeth, or Katherine; not Sally, Betty, or Kate. A 
butler is generally addressed after the English custom by his 
surname—Hawkins, Barrett, or Primly. So is the chauffeur. 
A lady’s maid if she prefers may elect the same form, and 
be known as Kirby, Marsden, or Bates; but if she has been 
graduated from the post of parlor maid or came to the house- 
hold when very young, she will generally prefer to be called 
by her Christian name—Bertha, Anna, or Marie. 

Footmen, the “‘useful man,”’ and other male assistants are 
called by their Christian names—Frederick, James, or Patrick. 
A chef is addressed either by that name, or by his surname. 

A member of the household, in speaking to a servant of 
another member of the family uses the name in the form which 
the servant should use. A wife, for example, speaks of her 
husband as ‘‘Mr. Pierce,” a man of his wife as ‘‘ Mrs. Pierce.” 
An older son is ‘‘Mr. Theodore,” a younger boy ‘‘Master 
Herbert.”” A grown daughter may be ‘‘ Miss Pierce”’ or “‘ Miss 
Evangeline.”” If she were ten years younger, she might be 
‘Miss Vangie,” or apy other usual nickname. A nurse who 
starts her ministrations with a baby is apt to go on calling 
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her charge by his or her first name—and who would want to 
change this instinct of old affection? 

Servants speak of and address each other by the name 
which the heads of the house use—Hawkins, Elizabeth, or 
Nurse. 

In speaking directly to an adult member of the family a 
servant adds ‘“‘Madam” or “Sir”; to a child ‘‘Miss Vangie”’ 
or “‘Master Herbert” is employed. A younger daughter or 
débutante might be ‘‘Miss” or ‘Miss Evangeline.” To 
visitors the formal ‘‘Sir’”’ and “‘Madam”’ are used, unless they 
are very intimate in the household, in which case the less 
distant form of ‘‘Miss Prentice” or ‘‘Mr. Rankin”’ is permis- 
sible, or even ‘‘ Miss Julie”’ to the daughter’s intimate friend. 

’ In speaking to a servant the well-bred man or woman uses 
the correct address and speaks with dignified courtesy, pre- 
facing a request with a ‘‘please’’ and returning a “thank you.” 
Only the climber and the would-be openly snub and ignore 
their servants. The man or woman whose social footing is 
secure takes it for granted and acts without “talking down” 
to those whom fortune has happened to place in a lower posi- 
tion. A kind-hearted, friendly woman will be keenly, though 
not intrusively, interested in the personal affairs of her maid 
or her butler. She will know of the sick mother, the new baby, 
or the little sister just over from the old country, and her 
reward is the perfect service that only human sympathy begets. 

At table, when anything is passed, the truly courteous say, 
“Thank you” or ‘‘No, thank you.” If one is in the middle 
of an animated conversation one may simply shake the head, 
with a glance upward that robs the gesture of its rudeness. 
Ordinarily, however, in another’s house, it is considered formal 
etiquette never to look at servants directly, even when address- 
ing them. 

When there is entertaining the duties of the servants are 
somewhat amplified, as is explained under the chapters on 
these different subjects. _In many homes, where there are 
frequently one-night or week-end guests, the hostess pays 
servants who are thus given additional work something over 
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their regular wages. This is agreed upon when the servant is 
employed and a sign asking visitors not to tip is sometimes 
posted in the guest rooms or bathrooms. Such a system is 
not only fairer to the guest of limited means, but pleases the 
employees because they are thus assured of a definite increase 
for additional work. It goes without saying that a guest who 
disregards such a notice and offers gratuities, large or small, 
is guilty of a grave discourtesy to his host or hostess. 

In our time a growing consideration is shown of servants’ 
need of recreation and amusement. It has become customary 
on special occasions to provide them with theater tickets, to 
send them on periodic visits to country or seashore and to 
furnish them with means of entertainment among themselves. 
So that while few American homes hold any affairs as pre- 
tentious as the “‘servants’ ball’’ which is an annual New Year’s 
eve event in many British country houses of importance, there 
are more opportunities afforded nowadays for informal good 
times among servants in America than in England. At such 
large houses as possess music rooms or ballrooms where moving 
pictures or theatricals are given to amuse guests, the servants 
are invariably expected to enjoy the program from the rear. 

While few can have great houses and many servants, all 
can show a like consideration, and kindly treatment can be 
given to a single maid as well as to a regiment. If one has 
several servants, a general sitting room, furnished with shaded 
lights, books, magazines, and perhaps a phonograph or radio, 
should be supplied. Here the members of the staff, when 
their duties are over for the day, relax in the manner which 
best suits each one. They may have their friends in, if not 
on set nights, when their services are not needed for family 
entertainments. In a home where this “‘servants’ hall” can- 
not be provided, the kitchen should be made as attractive as 
possible, with good reading lights, a covered table and com- 
fortable chairs. 

Some houses prohibit the servants the use of the telephone 
for either outgoing or incoming personal calls. This seems 
perhaps overstringent, but it should always be understood 
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that the telephone be used in greatest moderation and that 
servants’ calls should in no case be permitted to interrupt 
their duties. In smaller houses or in places where each call 
constitutes a charge, no reasonable servant would expect to 
use the house telephone for personal affairs. 


TIMES “OUT” AND “IN” 


When a housekeeper or a butler is in charge of the staff, 
arrangements covering afternoons out are very strictly made. 
The free periods are scheduled so that there is no interruption 
of the ordinary routine and no\ heavy burden cast upon those 
remaining on duty. The butler takes his rest early in the 
afternoon, returning in time for the service of tea, and his 
evenings off when the family is dining out. 

More and more the business allowance of two weeks’ com- 
plete vacation is being adopted in\the case of domestic service, 
and it is a custom which might well be universal. Everyone 
needs, each year at the very least, a period of absence from 
the place and things and people that make up his or her 
habitual surroundings. When the family, or a part of it, is 
away or is not entertaining, different servants may easily be 
spared, in rotation. When there are two servants or only one, 
the adjustment may be somewhat harder, but the housewife 
who takes the trouble to make it will be repaid by the spirit 
of appreciation and greater willingness which any normally 
intelligent servant will not fail to show. 


MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS 


A few general rules apply equally to the mistress of one 
servant or of many. Perhaps the most important is to remem- 
ber that they respond to just treatment and resent unfairness 
as keenly as does anyone in any other walk of life. 

One should never correct or censure a servant before others 
—be they guests, members of one’s family, or other servants. 
Never, because one’s nerves are jangled, should one snap at 
some small fault today when tomorrow’s more amiable mood 
will ignore a greater one. It is customary to compare servants 
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with children in this regard and to say that both lose respect 
for the superior who without self-control attempts to supervise 
others—though it is a characteristic common to all humanity 
to be willing to accept discipline from those who prove their 
right to administer it and to resent it from the unequable or 
violent tempered. 

Too much indulgence is as bad as too great severity. The 
old saw that places three years as the limit of any retainer— 
“First, a good servant; second a warm friend; third, an 
unbearable tyrant ’’—is more a reflection upon the inability of 
the employer to establish and maintain a relationship which, 
while it may become deeper and warmer as the years pass, is 
too rationally founded ever to be reversed. 

There are still ‘“‘burnt children”? among housewives who 
suspect every new maid of stealing or of lying out of her mis- 
demeanors, or at best of “‘getting by”’ with as little real work 
as possible. These suspicious ones may have some basis of 
experience for their distrust, but, like the employer of an 
office force, they should meet each new employee open- 
mindedly. To suspect duplicity before it is displayed is to 
encourage it. A maid, like an office worker, may sometimes 
betray one’s confidence, but she will not fail to detest the 
employer who ‘‘snoops.”’ 


CHAPTER XV 
INTRODUCTIONS 


‘ , ie all know a few individuals who express a deep 

/ scorn for the conventions of courtesy and who appear 

to believe a brusque approach and an irresponsive 

manner indicative of inner qualities of genuineness. Needless 

to say these are apt to be the less important members of the 
business and social circles in which they move. 

But there is one part of the social code which even those 
who affect to count themselves ‘‘rough diamonds” cannot 
afford to ignore, and that is the etiquette of introductions. 
Only a Robinson Crusoe could entirely avoid the necessity of 
making introductions, and upon the ease and intelligence 
with which these simple ceremonies are performed may 
depend not only one’s comfort in social intercourse, but on 
occasions one’s financial advantage. 


THE TEST OF A PERFECT INTRODUCTION 


Forgetting the material aspect, however, there is perhaps 
no other single social form which in itself may so iafluence the 
future relations of two persons as an introduction. A man 
or a woman who in bringing together two acquaintances 
knows how to suggest the appropriate degree of intimacy, 
to put them immediately on friendly terms, to present one 
to the other in such a way as to convey the obvious and 
agreeable points of contact between them, is possessed of a 
real social gift. Inasmuch as not all of us can boast this 
talent, it is best’ to master the simple yet important rules 
governing the making of introductions and to fill in the gaps 
as the individual case requires. 

The test of a perfect introduction is the same test that 
applies to all other social forms: Does it show the utmost 
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consideration for the persons who are being introduced? 
Does it make the moment of the introduction pleasant, and 
does it establish the future relations of the introduced (if 
they are to continue: as acquaintances) on the right basis? 
If this is the case, there is need to hold to an iron-bound form 
only in a few universally recognized instances. Otherwise 
we may word our introductions in almost any way that is 
agreeable and gives the right atmosphere and the essential 
information. 


GENERAL RULES 


Be sure you know the names of the persons you are intro- 
ducing. This may seem an unnecessary caution, but all of us 
have not a good memory for names and too few cultivate one. 
Nothing is more painful than the introduction which consists 
of mumbling or half pronunciation of a name of which the 
introducer has only a hazy recollection. If you are taken 
thus at disadvantage and the ceremonial simply must be 
performed on the moment, honesty is the best policy. Ask 
the name with as gracious an apology for your forgetfulness 
as you are capable of and make the introduction in proper 
form. 5 

Knowing the name, speak it clearly—no matter how 
familiar you are with it yourself, it may be an unaccustomed 
one to the ear of a stranger. A good enunciation is above 
rubies and there is an implied compliment in speaking a 
name very clearly, as if you were impressing it upon the other 
person that you are introducing some one of genuine 
importance. 

In introducing two men or two married women the 
younger is presented to the elder. With two unmarried 
women the same rule is followed. An unmarried woman is 
always presented to a matron unless the difference between 
their ages is marked. 

In the case of a formal introduction of one man to another, 
one might say, ‘‘Mr. Sixty-Years-Old, may I introduce Mr. 
Twenty-One?’’ In an informal introduction, when perhaps 
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the two are nearer of an age, one might say, “Mr. Williams, 
_ Mr. Warren,” with a slightly rising inflection almost but not 
quite that of a question on the first name, and with the voice 
dropped—though not to the extent of being inaudible or 
indistinct—on the second. 

It is never correct to present a lady to a gentleman. But 
after saying “‘never,”’ there immediately occur three excep- 
tions. These are in the cases of the President of the United 
States, a Cardinal, or a Royal Personage. 

All women, however, whether young or old, spinsters or 
matrons, when they meet the wife of the President of the 
United States, are introduced to her. 

Introducing a lady to the President, one would say, “‘Mr. 
President, may I have the honor to present Mrs. Carrington, 
of New York?” To a Cardinal, ‘“Your Eminence, may I 
present Mrs. Carrington?” | 


INTRODUCING RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 


It is a gracious rule of etiquette that one’s mother is always 
the ranking person socially when introductions are in order. 
Any introduction is always made to her first, and then to 
one’s father. If other relatives are present, they follow the 
rule of age precedence in introductions, with, of course, the 
ladies first. 

When introducing a relative of the same name as your 
own it is not necessary or usual to repeat the name or give 
the formal title of Mr. You may say, ‘“‘Mary, may I intro- 
duce Miss Allen?” or ‘‘Mrs. Hostess, may I present my 
brother?” It is not correct in the latter case to give the 
brother’s first name, for though you would call him James, 
Mrs. Hostess would hardly do so on first acquaintance and 
she would take it for granted that if he had beén a half-brother, 
with a different name, you would have added ‘‘Mr. Freeman.” 

When her daughter is concerned a mother must choose 
her words rather carefully. To an old school friend, for 
instance, of her own age and social position, she may say, 
‘‘Mrs. Farnham, may I present my daughter Mary?”—using 
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her daughter’s first name, even though she may be well beyond 
the teen age. She may even add: “Mary is now Mrs. Nevins, 
in fact. It’s hard to keep up with these children!” 

To a woman with whom she is less intimate, the mother 
should, if her daughter is unmarried, say simply, ‘‘Mrs. Farn- 
ham, may I introduce my daughter?’ Or, if necessary, “‘May 
I introduce my daughter Mrs. Nevins?” 

However, in introducing any man, a mother should not 
repeat her daughter’s first name. The supposition is that no 
young lady of an age to be introduced would at once be called 
by her first name by a gentleman. The mother would, of 
course, present the man to her daughter, and could say, 
‘Have you met my daughter, Mr. Vermilye?” 

At the end of this chapter will be found a chart giving the 
titles used in introducing personages to individuals and to 
assemblies, and in conversation with them. 

Almost every one of us has a few friends with whom he 
is as intimate as if they were relatives. Introductions 
involving these close friends have usually an informal flavor. 

A college man, introducing his best friend to his sister, 
might say, ‘“‘ Helen, may I introduce my chum, Dick Reynolds?” 
or ‘This is Dick Reynolds, my fraternity brother. You 
know I’ve wanted you two to meet for a long time.” 

Or a woman introducing two warm friends of hers might 
say, ‘‘Martha—lI’m so glad we met you. This is Alice Brown, 
of whose Red Cross work you’ve so often heard me speak. 
Alice, Mrs. James has been my right hand man on our club 
committee. ° 

ae THE FORMAL INTRODUCTION 

Although it is somewhat difficult to draw the line between 
a formal introduction and.an informal one, all introductions 
may be grouped loosely under these two heads. It is, of 
course, in the formal ones that the rules or forms must obtain. 

A formal introduction occurs at a formal social function 
between persons of rank and dignity; and on occasions when 
the permission of one or both of the persons to be introduced 
must be secured. It is a binding introduction; those intro- 
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duced should always remember it and be prepared to greet 
each other whenever they meet thereafter. In many social 
circles a formal introduction admits one woman to the calling 
acquaintance of the other—a circumstance te makes the 
prior permission to introduce imperative. 

An informal introduction, on the other hand, may be one 
which will be recognized a beth in the future, or it may 
be too casual to be regarded as giving either person the 
right to claim the acquaintance of the other thereafter. Like 
a vaccination, it may not ‘‘take.”” In many ways, an informal 
introduction is more cheerful both to give and to receive. 

The verb ‘“‘to present’’ is perhaps the preferable one to 
use in making a formal introduction. Formerly, “present” 
applied only to the actual presentation to royalty, and was 
disbarred from general social usage. Nowadays, it is in high 
favor, and when in doubt it is always safe to “‘present” a 
younger woman to an older, a man to a woman, or two dis- 
tinguished personages to one another. 


INTRODUCING BY TITLE 


In the United States very few are introduced by their 
title, and a woman never by her husband’s title. A doctor 
or a judge is introduced by his title, but clergymen are called 
Mr. unless they have a doctor’s degree, or, in the case of special 
denominations, hold the rank of Canon or Dean. Bishops of 
any church are introduced by their titles. 

Priests of the Roman Catholic church are addressed and 
introduced as Father. A Senator is always given his title 
whether he is still in office or not. For a while, this was 
optional; it is now generally accepted that a man who has 
once been Senator always merits the courtesy title. On the 
other hand, a governor or a President, out of office, is addresed 
or introduced simply as Mr. 

It is a rule that in the case of two members of an organiza- 
tion who are of different standing the junior in rank should 
always be introduced to the senior. 

All men in the Army and Navy who hold rank higher than 
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that of a lieutenant are introduced by their titles, and others 
as Mr. Any grade of Admiral, such as Vice-Admiral, is given 
as Admiral; any rank of General, such as Brigadier, is intro- 
duced as General. 

When a group of people have been asked to meet a guest of 
honor, all must be presented to him, and introductions are 
always required at a dinner or entertainment given for a bride 
or a débutante. 

A gentleman is always presented to the lady whom he is 
to take in to dinner. If by chance this is overlooked he asks 
his hostess, before dinner is announced, to present him. When 
a table for bridge is being made up, the players are introduced 
by the hostess if they have not yet met. 

If a man who has been invited to a dance has requested 
and received an invitation for another man, he must introduce 
his companion to the hostess at the very earliest possible 
occasion after their arrival. 


THINGS TO AVOID 


While informal introductions do not require the same — 
attention to the wording and order demanded by more formal 
ones, in either case there are things to avoid—sometimes 
actual mistakes, sometimes merely the awkwardness that the 
French call bétises. 

The phrase, ‘“You know Mrs. Templeton, don’t you?” 
should be avoided, because it is impossible if the two ladies 
are meeting for the first time. Another frequent mistake is 
to say, ‘‘Mrs. White, I want you to meet Mrs. Black,’’ because 
this is a statement of fact and not an actual introduction. 

You may say, when talking alone with Mrs. White, that 
you want to have her meet Mrs. Black, and thus obtain her 
permission to the introduction. But when the two ladies are 
brought together, a correct introduction should be given. 

Do not say, ‘‘Mrs. Collins, I want to make you acquainted 
with Mrs. Blake.’ Never exclaim, ‘‘Mr. Thomas, shake 
hands with Mr. Davis.” Nor that favorite of the old-time 
Bowery—‘‘Mr. Thomas, meet Mr. Davis.” 
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Do not call one of the persons you are introducing “my 
friend.” It is proper to say “‘my mother,” “my sister,” “my 
cousin,” because that is a relationship; but to single out one 
person as ‘‘my friend”’ is to suggest that he or she is your 
only friend. You can explain to either person that the other 
is an intimate of whom you think highly without using this 
exact form. For instance, ‘‘Mrs. Fairfax, may I present 
Miss Stone? I am so glad to be able to bring two such good 
friends of mine together at last.” 


SPEAKING WITHOUT AN INTRODUCTION 


People sometimes meet under circumstances that in them- 
selves practically constitute an introduction. In these cases 
it is quite correct to speak—it is, indeed, unmannerly and 
awkward not to. At the same time, this slight conversation 
need not afterwards be held to have taken the place of a 
formal introduction. 

In England the fact that two people are at the same time 
guests of the host constitutes a sufficient introduction. In 
many cases no formal introduction is ever made; in others, 
the guests at a house party, for instance, may first meet on 
the train, in the automobile, or around the house, under cir- 
cumstances that would make it very awkward if they did not 
exchange a few words. The introduction, coming afterwards, 
simply puts things on a more permanent basis. 

In any case no one need feel that dignity has been compro- 
mised by answering the casual remark or the courteous ques- 
tion of a fellow guest, whether the occasion be an evening’s 
entertainment or merely the beginning of a house party where 
both are later to be thrown together. 

It has been said that a hostess should introduce the players 
at a bridge table. Sometimes in the confusion, this is over- 
looked, and in that case no courteous player would sit through 
the game with stony face, uttering only such words as are 
necessary to the playing of the hands. The best way to avoid 
awkwardness is for the gentleman to say: ‘‘I believe you are 
Miss Templeton. May I anticipate our hostess and introduce 
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myself? JI am James Franklin, and you are very unlucky to 
have drawn me for your partner.” 

At dinners the names will be on place cards, and this is 
often the case at bridge tables. If the masculine bridge 
player has no clue to his partner’s name, he can introduce 
himself with full confidence that she will volunteer her name 
in return. It is to be hoped that not even a very young girl 
would be so stupid as to snub him by not replying courteously. 

At a dinner only accident or oversight will prevent a 
hostess or a host from introducing two guests who are to go in 
together. It is not always possible, however, to see that every 
guest meets the person on his other side. Often a dinner 
partner can perform the introduction. Otherwise it is per- 
fectly proper to enter into conversation, using either the place 
card as a clue to the neighbor’s identity, or introducing oneself 
in a friendly way. A man always states his whole name— 
“James Franklin’”’—without the ‘“‘Mr.”’ A young unmarried 
woman who introduces herself—‘‘Elsie Henderson’’—does 
the same. A»married woman may state either her full name 
—‘‘Mrs. Albin Peterson’”—or simply the form anyone would 
use to her—‘‘ Mrs. Peterson.” 

After a large dinner, where the guests are not all acquainted 
with each other, the men in the smoking room chat together 
whether they have been introduced or not, and the ladies 
talk together also in the drawing room. 

At a tea or a large afternoon affair Mrs. White speaks to 
Mrs. Black, next whom she happens to be standing; in the 
event, however, of a casual remark or two as they meet thus 
or over the tea table, there is no necessity for either to recog- 
nize the other again, unless she especially wishes to do so. 

When there has been a longer conversation, perhaps on 
such a meeting ground as the home of a mutual friend, some 
recognition is courteous thereafter, but even then it need not 
be developed into an actual acquaintance. 

In the same way, when, for instance, neighbors are con- 
stantly meeting in the halls or elevators of apartment houses, 
so that they are perfectly aware of each other’s identity, it is 
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a little more courteous to bow “‘good morning” or smile 
slightly, but this is not to be taken by either as admitting an 
acquaintance, nor does it justify a call. 

THE QUESTION OF RECOGNITION 

The rules of hospitality command a hostess to make her 
guests as comfortable and as much at ease as possible, and 
most American hostesses introduce guests unless there is some 
special reason for not doing so. At a large affair no hostess 
would attempt to introduce any one guest to all present, but 
if there is only a small group, she will (without the ghastly 
process of taking the unacquainted one all around the circle) 
introduce him or her to the nearest, pick up one or two others 
on some conversational carom and so contrive to have every- 
body meet everybody else before the evening is over. 

Discretion in introducing should be exercised by every 
hostess, however. Unfortunately there is to be found in 
almost every community some representative of that class 
known as “‘social climbers’? who make general introductions 
rather dangerous. In some places it is the rule that two ladies 
from the same town or the same suburb shall not be intro- 
duced unless the hostess has ascertained from each in advance 
whether she will welcome the introduction. If one wishes to 
be exclusive, even at the risk of being labeled snobbish, her 
wishes should be respected by her hostess. 

A woman also has her own position to consider in using 
discrimination in the matter of introductions. Some too- 
generous women add to their already overlarge visiting lists 
and to the social problems and annoyances of their friends by 
introducing—and thus acting as sponsor for—some who are 
not particularly desirable and perhaps actually unwelcome 
acquaintances in any degree. 

On the other hand’ many prominent women into whose 
presence others manage more or less unavoidably to force 
themselves, achieve a considerable technique in remaining 
within the bounds of politeness in recognizing these chance 

acquaintances, while doing it in such a way as to keep them 
at proper distance. 
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On the whole few of us have occasion to develop this 
special aptitude, and it is a safe rule that no man is publicly 
introduced to a woman without her permission (that is, unless 
at the home of a mutual friend) and no woman is formally © 
presented to another until both have been consulted as to their 
wishes in the matter. 

In this connection, people from the smaller towns not 
infrequently misunderstand the self-protective system that. 
has been evolved by the societies of the larger centers on this 
most important question of recognizing or not recognizing 
the chance introduction. 

The opinion I have sometimes heard expressed by women 
of smaller communities that women of the greater cities are 
prone to snobbery I have more than once traced to the fact 
that the city woman may sit next to the small-town woman 
and chat with her at a luncheon on Monday, and yet on Friday, 
should their paths cross, appear to have utterly forgotten that 
they have ever met. As a matter of fact in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the city woman has intended no snub what- 
ever. She honestly has forgotten. If the injured visitor were 
to meet her unseeing gaze with a bow, she would almost cer- 
tainly return the salutation in a friendly way, probably saying 
to herself, ‘“‘I certainly have met that woman somewhere, but 
for the life of me I can’t recall just where!” 

It is only courteous to return a bow made to you even 
though you may not instantly recognize the person who made 
it, since a bow does not involve a calling acquaintance. Noth- 
ing is so ill-bred as the “cut direct’’ and certainly it should 
never be given just because you do not happen to recall the 
face or name of some one who greets you in a friendly way as 
you happen to pass in some public place. 

Social conditions in New York are like those in no other 
city. Nowhere else do people so often meet others for a few 
moments and then pass on instantly into a new group and 
soon thereafter to a third. A woman living in New York may 
not know either of the women living beside her. In the morn- 
ing she may meet one set of women at a committee meeting, 
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* join another group—perhaps interested in the same charity— 
at luncheon, drop in to tea at a musical acquaintance’s and 
meet a third set, entertain at dinner a friend who happened 
to fit into no particular coterie, and perhaps later go on to a 
dance where she will mingle with guests of an entirely different 
social circle from any other she has touched that day. 

If she would keep her poise she must be friendly and 
cordial with one group while she is with it and drop it com- 
pletely out of her mind as soon as she moves on, and adjusts 
herself to the next one. A few intimate friends and a sur- 
prisingly large number of acquaintances may survive the pro- 
cess of elimination and remain permanently in her mind, but 
it usually takes more than one meeting for a newcomer to 
establish her individuality. 


WHEN NOT TO INTRODUCE 


There are certain circumstances under which one should 
not introduce. In general, it is safe to say that introductions 
should never be made when it is awkward to do so, and should 
always be made when it is awkward not to do so. 

If you are walking with one friend and meet another, the 
two need not be introduced. If you stop to chat with the 
newcomer, the friend with whom you have been walking will 

_ stroll slowly on ahead and not force the introduction by stand- 
- ing stiffly beside you. 

If, however, you see that the friend who is approaching 
is one whom you have wanted to present to the friend you are 
with, it is easy enough to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, here comes Alice 
Jackson—and I’ve always wanted you two to meet!” This 
will tell your friend that she is not to go on ahead, as she would 
do otherwise. In an unexpected meeting, when two women 
are together and meet'a third, a slight touch on the arm will 
indicate that the mutual friend wishes her friends to meet— 
always, of course, subject to whether she believes neither of 

-the two might for any reason object to the introduction. 

A hostess should not check the smooth current of an 

evening entertainment to introduce a newcomer to a large 
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number of people. Few of us have been able to avoid the 
sort of hostess who cheerfully intrudes upon an interesting 
and animated talk—or two of them, when groups have been 
separately formed—to stir up her guests deliberately. Noth- 
ing prejudices one against other guests so much as being torn 
away from an unfinished talk to be forcibly introduced to 
some one who probably feels the same irritation. On the 
other hand, old friends meeting at another’s home should 
remember that as guests they too have responsibilities, and 
should be careful not to become too much absorbed in each 
other, to the exclusion of newcomers who may thus feel awk- 
wardly ‘‘left out.” 
ACKNOWLEDGING INTRODUCTIONS 

When guests are introduced to the hostess, the latter rises 
and offers her hand whether the guest is a man or a woman. 
The only other occasion upon which a woman rises at an 
introduction is when she is being presented to her host or 
hostess, to the guest of honor, or to an especially distinguished 
person. A younger woman rises, of course, as a courtesy to 
an older woman. 

A man always rises when introduced. If the introduction 
is to another man, he shakes hands; if to a lady, he waits to 
see whether she will offer her hand and if she does not, bows 
his acknowledgment. If the introduction takes place out of 
doors, he lifts his hat and if she does not extend her hand, 
bows as he does so. In any case, he must remove cigar or 
cigarette from his mouth in being introduced to a lady, and he 
must always be ready to shake hands if she offers to do so. 

To a lady a man may express in any graceful phrase the 
fact that he is honored by the introduction. To another man 
he may say “‘I am glad.to meet you,” or ‘“‘How do you do?” 
A lady will say to a man, ‘‘ How do you do?” 

In fact there is no more useful phrase than this simple non- 
literal inquiry. Capable of being said with a hundred different 
inflections, expressing everything from frigid recognition to the 
most friendly interest, it is always safe and has become the 
standard response to an introduction. 
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On certain occasions something more personal is entirely 
permissible. It is never out of the way for a gentleman to 
say, “‘Iam so glad to meet you” to a lady, but for her it is 
as well to hold to the conventional greeting. To a friend’s 
fiancé, her brother’s chum, or anyone else she might wish to 
single out, she could employ the more personal phrase without 
seeming too effusive. 

Sometimes no acknowledgment other than a smile and a 
bow is required from participants in an introduction. This 
applies especially to introductions in public places, which 
often are made to avoid awkwardness. They are of the sort 
that involve no further recognition by either person unless 
it is especially desired—and then one shou!d be sure the other 
wishes to develop the chance acquaintance before it is laid 
claim to upon such very slight grounds. 

It may be said in passing that nowhere does a man so clearly 
betray his lack of social aplomb as in the bow. While the 
somewhat elaborate flourish so perfectly natural to many 
Europeans may seem to the American affected, he need not 
belittle its gracious intention and make his own bow the duck 
of an awkward schoolboy. Nor in striving for dignity need 
he make it the inclination of an Olympian condescending to a 
mere mortal. The man’s bow should be sufficiently pronounced 
to proclaim it a courteous and friendly gesture. It should 
come both from neck and waist line, both head and body 
slightly inclined forward and eyes looking straight at the 
person to whom he is being presented. In other words, the 
action as well as the words should express interest and, for 
the moment, concentration upon that particular meeting. 

If in an introduction you do not catch the name, it is far 
less graceful to repeat it questioningly or to demand its repe- 
tition than to proceed as if it were a familiar one to you. You 
can always ascertain it later from the introducer. If on a 
second meeting the name escapes you, you are under no com- 
pulsion to betray yourself. Seek out some one who can identify 
the acquaintance, and be absolutely sure of the name before 
you again encounter its owner. Especially when some one 
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has a hard name and one difficult to pronounce, there is no 
flattery equal to hearing it come “‘trippingly from the tongue” 
of a chance acquaintance. 


THINGS TO AVOID SAYING 


As in making an introduction, so in acknowledging one 
there are ways which are distinctly to be avoided. Inasmuch 
as by the first four or five words you say you give the new 
acquaintance his or her most vivid impression of you, it is as 
important to learn to receive an introduction gracefully as it 
is to make one smoothly. 

Never say ‘‘Pleased to meet you.” It has been smiled 
out of good society—a case of good words repeated until they 
have become meaningless. 

“‘Delighted”’ and ‘‘Charmed”’ have gone the same way, 
and ‘‘Glad to know you”’ is dangerously near the edge, although 
it may be redeemed by the intonation of a bluff and hearty 
business man. ‘“‘Hello” is never permissible at first meeting. 

It is safe to say that overemphasizing your pleasure at 
receiving an introduction stamps your words as insincere or 
toadying. <A simple straightforward ‘‘How do you do?” is 
worth a hundred flowery expressions. 

If you have been introduced to some one whom you have 
barely met before, and see that the occasion is not remembered, 
do not recall it. Accept the introduction with the usual 
formula. If, however, you are introduced for the second time 
to anyone who has been brought to your house or in whose 
home you have been introduced, or who has at some time 
done you a kindness, you of course say, ‘“‘I am glad togmeet 
Mrs. Smith again,” or perhaps, ‘‘ Mrs. Smith won’t remember 
me, but I can’t forget how much I enjoyed meeting her once 
long ago, when I visited my cousin near her country 
home.” 

If Mrs. Smith really remembers the incident, she will 
probably say so, and ask after the cousin. If she does not, 
there is no necessity for her to pretend to; she can be truthful 
without being rude. 
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_ When two men are introduced they always shake hands, 
unless they are too far-apart in a large group to do it con- 
veniently. When two women are introduced in America 
they almost always shake hands unless it is under the same 
conditions. Some of the older generation still consider it 
more elegant merely to bow. At a very formal affair hand- 
shaking is reduced toa minimum. A host or hostess, however, 
always greets the incoming guests with a handshake, unless 
the newcomers are very late and the dinner or entertainment 
has started. In this case it may avoid confusion to exchange a 
smile of apology and greeting, and speak later in the evening. 

When a gentleman is presented to a lady she may offer 
her hand if she wishes to be cordial, or she may simply bow 
slightly. A gentleman should be ready for either greeting, 
but should not offer his hand first. If he does, of course, the 
lady should take it instantly. It is sheath rude to treat 
coldly any overture of genuine friendliness. If a lady extends 
her hand it is unthinkable for the gentleman not to take it. 

There is a great difference between being reserved and 
dignified and being snobbish or rude. A slight air of ‘‘stand- 
offishness’”’ is part of the personality of some people and this 
should be respected. Others are naturally informal and act 
with impulsive lack of dignity. 

In general, whether at introductions or partings or subse- 
quent meetings, it is wise to be guided by what the other person, 
if a senior in age or public position, may do, and also by the 
question of convenience. 

In shaking hands with a lady a man should remember 
that more than a reasonable pressure may cause pain because 
of the rings she is wearing. On the other hand nothing is so 
repellent as a limp, lifeless, oyster-like clasp. It is for the 
man to discover for himself how cordial a pressure is desirable. 
A sister, for instance, may be trusted to be quite candid about 
this. 

When walking with a lady a man returns a bow made to 
her, at the same time lifting his hat, but he does not necessarily 
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look at the person to whom she speaks, especially if that person 
is another woman. 


CHILDREN’S INTRODUCTIONS 


Not all children fraternize easily and quickly, especially 
when they meet under slightly formal circumstances, to which 
they very quickly react. Two youngsters who meet grubbing 
in the sand on the seashore are chattering away in no time; 
let them be brought together in a drawing room by mothers 
anxious to have their children friends, and they will as likely 
as not eye each other coldly and resist all attempts to inject 
an element of informality into the occasion. 

This may create a first impression of dislike that persists, 
for children lack the experience and philosophy which make 
it possible for the adult to pass over an awkward start and 
later form a valuable friendship. Once started off wrongly, 
they cling to their prejudices, and many a mother has lamented 
that little Cora Adams seems such a sweet child, but that her 
Julie hasn’t a word to say when Mrs. Adams brings Cora over 
to play. 

It is therefore wise to give children tactful help in starting 
a conversation, at the same time eschewing all sense of for- 
mality, and being careful, too, not to patronize the youngster. 
One might safely say, “Alice, this is Mary Elizabeth, who lives 
in the big red house on the corner and has the pretty little 
white dog.” Or, “John, this is Frank Brown. Frank, you 
will find John likes to build bridges and houses with his 
Mechano set just as much as you do.” 

Children should be taught to introduce their young friends 
to their parents, and the sooner they learn the right social 
forms (and how and why these came into existence) the more 
surely habits of courtesy will become instinctive with them. 

Care should be taken not to teach them stilted and pompous 
expressions or to repeat parrot-like phrases that they hear older 
people use. Point out to them the principle involved and teach 
them to clothe the idea in simple, natural words appropriate 
to their age and vocabulary. 


GENERAL RULES 
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TITLES USED IN INTRODUCING PERSONAGES AND IN CONVERSATION WITH THEM 


The Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court......... 
i of the Supreme 
eect ths Catinst.. 
Senator (U.S. or State)... 


Representative (Congress 
or State Legislature)... . 
Governor (State, Territory, 


In IntRopuctions 


= The Chief: Justices. ecerese oe edecusten eee: 


iy Mrz Justice Blankiscenai nectar casces/ns os ce 

“The Secretary of the Treasury” 

“Senator Blank of Idaho” (more formal), “Sen- 
ator Blank” (bess formal)...............++:- 


Mes Blank’! 4 hace a teeekos, decks. ons 


or Possession).......... “The Governor” (in his own state), ‘‘The Gov- 

) ernor of Ohio” (anywhere else).............. 

IMAGOR ioe ncetecit« seo:.+| The Mayor” (more formal), “‘Mayor Blank” 
y (less:formal) 720 era aaa aletelelots oavetaicte 

Cardinal....... Neidio Saistsioies pois Eminence sseeeen seas nee See tee «neers 
Archbishop......,-....... “The Most Reverend The Archbishop”......... 
Bishopartices ar wishes SBishop:Blanki2sa.au.mcwaace conde verte cence 
Rocien Catholic Priest....| “Father Blank”..........0.0.cssuceeeeseeees 
Protestant Clergyman..... | “Mr B Blank” or “Dr. Blank”’ (if he has a degree 
RADDN. cis sis, cita cals ei wreisie.s “Rabbi Biank” or “Dr. Blank” (if he has a 
degreeof Dr) Anion tess ei aicca ovicre teers 

Ambassador.............. “The French Ambassador”...............+00+% 


Minister Plenipotentiary. . 


“The Danish Minister” (more formal), or ‘‘ Mr. 
(or title) Blank, The Danish Minister” (less 
SOFEGSE FU ererc Oe Cart anon ioathe Mele etait c sisaera edie 


In ConvmRsATION 


Occasionally “*Mr. President, ” the 
rest of the time “Sir” 

Occasionally ‘*‘Mr. Vice-Presi- 

dent,” the rest of the time “Sir” 


“Mr. Justice” 


“Mr. Justice” 
“Mr. Secretary” 


“Senator Blank” or “Senator” 
“Mr. Blank”’ 


“Governor” or “Governor Biank”’ 


“Mr. Mayor” 

“Your Eminence” 

Occasionally “‘Your Grace,” the 
rest of the time “Sir” 

“Bishop Blank”’ or ‘‘ Bishop” 

“Father Blank” or “Father” 


“Mr. Blank” or “‘ Dr. Blank” 
“Rabbi Blank” or “ Dr. Blank” 


“Your Excellency” or “Mr. Am- 
bassador”’ 


“Mr. Minister,” “‘ Mr. Blank,” or 
(by courtesy) “Your Excellency” 


CHAPTER XVI 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


LETTER of introduction should be exactly that and 
AN nothing more. It should be brief and should cover 
only the introduction of the person for whom it is 
written, with perhaps such explanatory phrases as one would 
employ in making the introduction in person. Do not add 
references to family matters or social affairs, or make inquiries 
as to the health of the friend to whom the letter is to be pre- 
sented. One should be able to say all that is necessary on an 
ordinary sized sheet of note paper. 

If the person for whom the letter is written has recently 
suffered a bereavement or financial reverses, for instance, or 
has some personal idiosyncrasy which it is well to have your 
friend know, it is not out of place to write separately, men- 
tioning these circumstances. If, however, the person you are 
introducing has some particular duty to perform for your 
friend or for you, or some special information to transmit or 
obtain, this should be stated in the letter of introduction. 

Inasmuch as such a letter carries more obligation than the 
most formal personal introduction, it should rarely be written 
save to a relative or to a very close friend or associate. A 
mere acquaintance has no right to ask for such an accredit. 

However, intimates have privileges which others do not 
have. For instance, Mary Converse, who went to school 
with Jane Payson, may say cheerfully, ‘‘I have to go all the 
way to Chicago to help straighten out that legal tangle, and I 
shall have to stay two weeks and don’t know a soul there. 
Didn’t you say you had some entertaining people on your 
calling list when you lived there?”’ But it is only the intimacy 
between them which makes this excusable. 

Some people find it hard to say ‘‘no,” and before the assault ~ 
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of the persistent bore good nature weakens and gives the 
letter so earnestly desired. After reflection the complaisant 
one may become conscience-stricken and the impulse then 
arises to sit down and dash off a letter of warning and apology 
to the friend upon whom, all unconscious, the bore is bearing 
down. This makes the deed doubly to be censured, for 
the holder of the letter will present it, and the friend is no 
less obligated to honor it than if the private letter had not 
been received. An ambiguous position all around! Also, the 
act savors of treachery to the unfortunate go-between. 

Letters of introduction should be given with discretion. 
When one has once been given it should never be repudiated, 
unless something comes up to discredit completely the person 
to whom it has been granted. 

As great caution should be used in accepting as in con- 
ferring favors, for there is unfortunately a type which dotes 
upon thrusting these two-edged missives upon the most 
casual acquaintances. Not so long ago a beautiful and bril- 
liant young Englishwoman visited a mid-western city under 
what seemed most favorable auspices. On the departure of 
an American acquaintance for London she suggested that 
she give to the traveler letters to personages of importance 
there. These were eagerly accepted and delivered—but the 
American woman waited in vain for responses. Not one was 
answered or acknowledged in any way, and it was only through 
this that she discovered that the donor of the letters was 
déclassée in England. This incident carries with it a lesson 
of caution. 


HOW TOU PRESENT A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 


It is the more approved practice for the bearer of the letter 
to send it by mail, accompanied by his or her card, to the 
person addressed. It may, however, be carried in person. 

In this case, if it introduces a gentleman to a lady, he 
should call in the afternoon and send the letter in with his 
card. If word is brought back ‘‘Mrs. Farly is not at home,” 
he leaves the letter and the card. It will then be the duty of 
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Mrs. Farly to communicate with him at his hotel and invite 
him to call within the next few days. 

If the letter introduces one man to another and is left in 
like manner, the man to whom it is addressed should write or 
telephone the visitor informally and set a time when they may 
meet. 

A woman bearing a letter of introduction to another woman 
may either send it with her card by mail, or if her time is limited 
she may call and leave them. Either way is correct, but the 
former is the more approved. However, it not infrequently 
happens that a city friend is asked to help a stranger choose 
a hotel or otherwise get settled in an unfamiliar place, in which 
case the help is needed at once. 

If the letter introduces a lady to a gentleman, she does not 
call upon him, unless the necessity for her seeing him at once 
is most urgent, when she may go to his office. It is better for 
her to mail the letter with her card and to await his call upon 
her. If for any reason he is unable to make his call within 
three days he is bound to write his explanation within that 
time and should call at the earliest possible moment thereafter. 


HOW TO ACKNOWLEDGE A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 


It is the duty of the person to whom the letter is presented 
to take some action immediately. The generally accepted 
rule is that a call be made or an invitation extended within 
three days. This is reasonable if the basis on which the intro- 
duction is made is purely a social one; it is for the recipient 
to discover whether there is any obligation requiring a more 
prompt response. A telephone call, asking whether any service 
may be rendered, is therefore not uncalled for as soon as the 
letter has been received by the person to whom it is addressed. 

Although the recipient lives up to the letter of the law if a 
call is made within three days, it further devolves upon him or 
her to show some hospitality to the stranger whom a friend has 
introduced. Just what this should be depends upon the degree 
of intimacy between the introducer and the introduced, as well 
as upon the circumstances governing the visit of the stranger. 
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After the initial call, an invitation to a luncheon or a tea 
usually complies with all the requirements. 

A man may put another up at his club, which is a form of 
hospitality both convenient and flattering, or he may merely 
see that the visitor is given the assistance or the information 
he seeks, or that his plans are forwarded, and count his duty 
done. . 

Only an unusual emergency excuses either a man or woman 
from making some response to a letter of introduction. Ignor- 
ing one is the equivalent of ‘‘the cut direct,” to the one who 
presents it, and in addition, is an affront to its writer. Con- 
versely, when a letter has been given only cogent reasons 
excuse one for not presenting it, and when it is not presented 
an explanation must be made to its writer. 

While not obligatory, it is an.act of courtesy to write the 
friend who made the introduction and express your pleasure 
with the new acquaintance. The one to whom the letter has 
been given should always write, or on returning from the 
visit, call upon the donor of the letter and express appreqation. 


CARDS OF INTRODUCTION 


It is correct under certain circumstances to use a card 
instead of a letter of introduction. A card, which has always 
a more informal air, is generally used between two men to 
introduce a third. Such introductions are generally business 
ones. Otherwise cards are used only between close intimates. 

A card should never be used to introduce a gentleman to a 
lady, as it savors too much of offhand familiarity. It might 
be given to a woman who wishes to call upon a man in a busi- 
ness way, and in that case a short message may be written 
upon its face by the giver. 

But though the card suggests to some extent a business 
relation, it opens doors as readily as does a letter, and is as 
much a proof of the confidence the writer reposes in the bearer. 
In many offices today it is impossible for a stranger to secure 
an interview with a high official of the company without a card 
of introduction which guarantees, in a way, that he is worthy 
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the time and attention his call will take. In such a case a 
business card is of course used. | 

If, however, the introduction is of a social nature, a personal 
card is required. Under no circumstances should a business 
card be given to a lady to present, even though her call is to be 
of a business nature. If the reason for her visit is at all con- 
fidential or needs explaining in any way, a note is more cour- 
teous than a card. 

In making out a card of introduction a line of writing is 
placed just above the name on the card, thus: 


Srcticrdtinetng Me Cy ya Ay: 


+9) [ “Hn Carold Graham DMarnray 


The Pala Chal 


BUSINESS INTRODUCTIONS 


The rules of the business world in regard to such intro- 
ductions follow very closely those of the social world. No 
business man wishes to sacrifice the good will of his friends by 
sending to them men whom he does not know well and for 
whom he cannot vouch. No matter what pressure is brought 
to bear upon him, he should refrain from giving a letter or 
card of introduction unless he is absolutely sure that the 
meeting will be as welcome to the recipient of the letter as to 
the man who bears it. 

As in the social world, a business letter of introduction 
implies that the person to whom it is presented must receive 
the one who presents it as coming from their mutual friend 
or acquaintance. The least a business man can do is to give 
an audience to the man who sends in such a letter with his 
personal card. He is not obligated to extend hospitality unless 
he chooses to do so. 
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REFUSALS TO GIVE LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


It is far better to decline to give a solicited letter than to 
jeopardize a friendship by yielding just because the latter is 
the easier thing to do. No one likes to hurt the feelings of 
another, but there are a dozen ways by which one may avoid 
acceding to the request. ‘‘I’m very sorry, but the fact is that 
I know Mr. Andrew so slightly than an introduction from me 
would really not help you in any way.’ Or perhaps, “I’m 
sorry, but I have not had time to look into your proposition 
very thoroughly, and have always made it a rule not to suggest 
that my friends interest themselves in something about which 
I know so little.” 


GIVING LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


If the desired introduction is given, the writer hands it 
unsealed to the person whom it is to introduce—an unspoken 
way of saying that it contains nothing personal which may 
not be read by the one who is to present it. It is a courtesy 
to show the latter what has been written before inclosing it in 
the envelope, but if this is not done, the one who receives it 
should not remove it from the cover, but should seal it at once, 
in the writer’s presence. This is the silent answer to the 
gesture of confidence made by the writer, and indicates that 
the recipient is perfectly satisfied with any expression of friend- 
liness which the letter may contain. 

Letters of introduction which are sent by mail to the person 
who is to present them, are also left unsealed, and may be 
presented in that form. | 


SAMPLE LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


The phrasing of such letters differs sometimes widely, but 
the general style to be followed is about the same. The 
envelope bears the name of the person for whom the letter is 
intended, but not the street address or city, as it is taken for 
granted that the letter will be delivered in person, or inclosed 
in a larger envelope with a card or a note. Some specimen 
letters of introduction follow. 
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LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER 
New York City 
April 12, 19——. 
Dear Mrs. Allen: 

This note will introduce to you Miss Helen Evans, of 
this city, who is planning to stay in Washington during the 
coming month. 

Miss Evans is an old friend of mine, and I am sure you 
will enjoy knowing her. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Mary Stone Hoitmes 
ONE MAN TO ANOTHER 
New York, N. Y. 
April 12, 19——. 
My dear Reid: 

This will introduce my friend Mr. Robert Cabell of this 
city, who will be in Chicago during July and August. 

“Bob” Cabell is an A-1 tennis player—in fact, the 
champion of the Long Island Tennis Club. Knowing your 
interest in the game, I feel sure you and he will hit it off. If 
you can put him up at the Bayside Club, you need not 
worry about winning that cup this summer. 


At any rate be sure I shall appreciate any courtesies 
extended him. 


With best regards, 
Freperic A. Dustin 
A BUSINESS MATTER 
New York City 
April 12, 19 


Dear Mr. Thomas: 


I am glad to introduce to you the bearer of this note, 
Mr. Fred Cooke, who is personnel manager for the Horton 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 

I have known Mr. Cooke for a number of years, and 
believe he is one of the best men in his line in the country. 
You have doubtless heard of his ‘“‘Welfare Bonus Plan.” 

He has another idea which seems to me just as big as 
the bonus plan, and I am sure you will be as interested in 
itas Iam. He will tell you my answer to his proposition. 
Forene you will let me know what you think of the, whole 

ng. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. MILLER, 
President, Colling Cast Steel Co. 


SAMPLE LETTERS 


INTRODUCING A MAN TO A WOMAN 


New York City 
April 12, .19——. 
Dear Mrs. Malden: 

Mr, Frank Hamilton, whom this letter will introduce, 
has quite charmed Bryce and me with his tales of big game 
hunting in Africa. 

He is to speak in your city on that subject and I have 
suggested that he bring this letter to serve as the personal 
introduction I should like to make. 

If you could show him any courtesy during his stay, 
both of us would appreciate it. 


Always yours, 
FANNIE PORTER 


INTRODUCING A WOMAN TO A MAN 


New York City 
April 12, 19 ——. 
Dear Mr. Bridges: 


Miss Pauline Courtenay, who will present this letter at 
your office, has done some splendid research work for us 
in connection with our recent centenary celebration. 

She is an extremely able and delightful young woman. 
Just now she has some special information to gather at the 
Library of Congress, and if there is any way by which you 
can facilitate her work, I would deeply appreciate it. She 
will explain what it is she is trying to accomplish. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marion Price Futton 


CHAPTER XVII 
CARDS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


VISITING card is the personal representative of the 
A one whose name it bears. It should be discreetly left 
or sent, since it will be interpreted as conveying what 
its owner would have expressed by his presence. It may 
represent a call or a regret. It may convey congratulations 
or express sorrow. It carries with it the personality from whom 
it comes. All rules governing the use of visiting cards are 
based on this theory. 

The first record of the use of calling cards in Europe indi- 
cates that they were evolved from playing cards about two 
centuries ago. In proof of this is cited one of Hogarth’s plates, 
showing scattered on the floor a number of playing cards, on 
one of which is scrawled ‘‘Count Basset begs to no how Lade 
Squander sleapt last nite,’’ and on another, ‘‘ Lade Squander’s 
company is desir’d at Miss Hairbrane’s Rout.” Following 
the use of playing cards, highly decorated calling cards became 
the vogue. These were picture cards upon which the caller 
wrote his or her name. There was a later period when a fac- 
simile signature engraved on the card was used, and this was 
followed by a card on which was engraved the name in print 
or script. 


SIZES AND MATERIALS 


A woman’s card today is not more than 23 inches long and 
3 Inches wide. No card is smaller than 23 inches in length 
and 1% in width. A card which bears more than one name 
should measure about 34 by 2} inches. The material in favor 
today is white or light cream unglazed bristol board, 2 inches 
by 2%. The ink should never be anything but black. 
A man’s card is of the same material, somewhat narrower 
and a trifle shorter than a woman’s. The ordinary size is 
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2 inches by 13. Some men, wishing to carry a good many 
cards without unduly swelling out their cardcases, go to the 
extreme in the matter of the material used. The thin-as-paper 
card, however, is no longer good form in America, although it 
occasionally appears bearing a foreign name. 

No card should bear any ornamentation nor should the 
engraving be in fancy type. For ladies’ cards, a shaded block 
type or an old English font is advised, while a plain block type 
is used on men’s cards. Script is permissible for a lady’s card, 
but it should not be ornate. All cards should be engraved— 
the embossing process sometimes advertised as “just like 
engraving”’ is a kind of printing and is at best only an indiffer- 
ent imitation. 

Fashions in cards, like those in many other things, change 
from time to time, often through so many slight degrees that 
taken one by one they are hardly perceptible. But the course 
of a few years will show considerable alteration, and the man 
and woman of good taste will consult their stationers before 
having cards printed from the old plates. 


WOMEN’S CARDS 


A married woman does not use her Christian name on her 
visiting cards. Socially she is ‘‘ Mrs. William Chisholm” and 
she retains this name as a widow. 

In the United States a woman does not use a title on her 
social cards. If, however, she is a physician and practicing 
that profession, she may have her card engraved with her 
husband’s name and her own maiden name. Thus, the card 
of Mrs. Henry William Sterns may read, Alice Walters Sterns, 
M.D., or possibly, Alice W. Sterns, M.D. This ruling applies 
also to the comparatively few women who are doctors of den- 
tistry. But the woman physician who exercises the best taste 
will have two cards: the one she uses in her social life, carrying 
only her name without her degree, and her home address, and 
the professional card which bears her name and title in the 
center, her office address in the lower right-hand and her office 
hours in the lower left-hand corner. 
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The wife of a man who has a title, of course, may not use 
it on her cards. This applies to the wives of professional men 
as well as to the wives of officers of the Army and Navy. 

The oldest daughter in a family is the only one entitled to 
engrave her cards with ‘“‘ Miss” and her Christian names. If 
she is the oldest daughter, not only of her father but of his 
generation, her card reads ‘‘ Miss Alexander’’; if she is a younger 
daughter, or has first cousins on her father’s side who are older, 
her card is engraved ‘‘Miss Sarah Alexander.” 

A girl uses the prefix Miss on reaching the age of sixteen. 
She will hardly need cards before then, although some girls 
who go to fashionable boarding schools acquire sophistication 
early. If a girl wishes cards before she has reached sixteen, it 
is probably as well to let her have them. But in any case they 
should be engraved with the ‘‘Miss’’—it is bad taste to use 
even a very young girl’s name alone, and nicknames should 
never be placed on a formal card. 


USE OF SR. AND JR. ON CARDS 


When a man is a junior, his wife adds “‘Jr.”’ to the name on 
her cards. His mother, when she becomes a widow uses ‘‘Sr.”’ 
on hers, and the younger woman drops the “Jr.’”’ This is 
because, after the death of his father, her husband is the bearer 
of the family name, and a woman’s name is the same as her 
husband’s. She cannot remain Mrs. Gray, Jr., when he has 
become Mr. Gray. The mother-in-law, if she does not wish 
to adopt the “‘Sr.,’”’ should yield the full name to the younger 
woman and adopt in her own some variation that would 
eliminate confusion. For instance, Mrs. John Templeton 
Bates—that is, the older woman—might appropriately style 
herself ‘‘Mrs. Templeton Bates,’ while her son and his wife 
would be “Mr. and Mrs. John Templeton Bates.”’ 


MARRIED COUPLES’ CARDS 


The joint card of a married couple reading ‘‘Mr. and Mrs.” 
is somewhat larger than the ordinary visiting card, as is the 
joint card used by mother and daughter. 
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A couple’s joint card is used for all formal affairs and when 
sending flowers, presents, bon-voyage baskets, etc. The sepa- 
rate cards of husband and wife may, however, be used in 
such cases. 

On the joint card for husband and wife nothing is engraved 
but the names and the home address. The day at home does 
not appear, since that would imply that the husband announced 
himself prepared to receive calls from ladies. 

For the same general reason, it may be said parenthetically, 
a woman when calling does not leave her card for the husband 
of the hostess. A woman does not call upon a man except on 
business, or under exceptional circumstances when he is very ill. 

In the United States if a married man uses any address 
on his own social cards, it is that of his home. A bachelor’s 
card usually bears no address, but he may use the one which 
serves as his home—his club, for instance, if he receives mail 
and practically lives there. 
THE DIVORCEE 

In case a divorced woman has resumed her full maiden 
name her cards are thus engraved, but with the ‘‘Mrs.”’ More 
frequently she retains her husband’s family name, and in this 
case usually combines it and her own maiden surname—as 
Mrs. Ames Whitby. 

AT HOME DAYS 

If a woman reserves an afternoon for a day at home, it is 
indicated on the lower left-hand corner of her cards. If she 
has more than one day set aside to receive her friends, all are 
stated. Nowadays, however, the all-season regular day at 
home seems to be passing with the more leisurely ways of our 
forefathers, and if a woman has an at-home day she is more 
apt to write it in ink across the corner of the card than to have . 
it engraved there. : 8 

Thus her card might be engraved: 

Mrs. Frank Rowan Holt 
Thursdays 10 Fifth Avenue 


or it might appear: 
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Mrs. Frank Rowan Holt 
Thursdays in April 10 Fifth Avenue 


Or her card may read: ‘First and Fourth Thursdays.” 


It is quite proper, too, to have the hours at which a woman 
receives engraved or written on the card. 

These details, like others, may be arranged in consultation 
with a reliable stationer. A safe rule is to go to the best firm 
and trust to its knowledge and experience as to good form. 
Nowadays there is less competition and more codperation 
among firms in similar lines of business, and the small town 
dealer has, more than ever before, the benefit of an exchange 
of ideas with firms in central cities. ° 


DOUBLE CARDS FOR WOMEN 


It is usual for a girl to use a card bearing both her mother’s 
name and her own, particularly during the débutante year. 
After this the double card for mother and daughter is used in 
much the same way as the joint card of husband and wife: to 
make acknowledgments, extend congratulations, etc. It is 
also used when either one calls and leaves cards for both. 

The only other form of joint card is the one occasionally 
used when two sisters of about the same age are without a 
mother. Such a card is engraved: ‘‘The Misses White.” If 
there is a considerable difference in their ages the card may 
read: 


Miss White 
Miss Joan Anne White 


It is proper for the young woman to have her individual 
card as well as the one she shares with her mother. During 
her first year in society she does not have a day at home, but 
thereafter may have her mother’s day engraved on her indi- 
vidual card. 

A woman never has a joint card with any male relative 
except her husband. 
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CORRECT FORM FOR MEN’S CARDS 

A man’s card, like a woman’s, always bears his full name. 
Initials or abbreviations are not considered good form, al- 
though when the full name is of awkward length initials are 
sometimes used. The “Julian Francis Willoughby Payne”’ 
with which his sponsors in baptism have endowed him is 
much more unwieldy than “Julian F. W. Payne.” Or, for 
practical purposes he may conveniently forget one of the three 
given names. 

TITLES ON MEN’S CARDS 

In the United States a man who does not use a degree, 
professional, military, or naval, always uses the formal Mr. 
on his cards, whether he adds Jr. or not. If junior is written 
out, no capital is used. The rule regarding the use of titles 
is simple. A man in a profession-is in it for life, and his title 
is a part of himself. Temporary titles—those adhering to the 
office rather than to the individual—are not used when the 
man no longer is entitled to them. 

Medical men and churchmen are in touch with the 
social rather than the business side of life, which explains 
why their cards bear the ‘‘ Dr.”’ or the ‘“‘Rev.”’ But even men 
who have these degrees and have ceased to practice their 
professions often prefer to let the titles lapse, at least in so far 
as personal cards may go. 

The abbreviation ‘‘Dr.’”’ may mean several things, so if a 
man has pride enough in his title to use it, he would want to 
make it clear just what doctorate he held. Thus, a man’s 
card may read “‘Henry Armstrong Beard, LL.D.,” rather than 
“Dr. Henry Armstrong Beard,” and a doctor of medicine or 
a doctor of dentistry has the choice of prefacing his name with 
the title ‘‘Dr.’’ or adding after his name the ‘‘M.D.” or 
(73 D. IBY S. ”? 

Clergymen and officers of the Army and Naa use the 
proper abbreviation of their title before their names, as “Capt. 
Lee Farnham, U.S.N.” and ‘‘Reyv. Joseph Randall, D.D.” 
Similarly a Justice of the Supreme Court has his card engraved 
“Mr. Justice Anderson.” 
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It is to be noted that titles of rank in any military organiza- 
tion other than the regular Army are not thus used. Neither 
is it proper for men who have held political office to use the 
title of that office on their personal cards after retiring to civil 
life. A man’s friends may call him ‘‘Governor” or ‘‘Senator”’ 
after he has left the office, but his calling card bears simply 
the citizen’s ‘‘Mr.” 

It has become the custom to some extent for college men 
to omit the “Mr.” on their cards, but this is not the best form. 
A boy under sixteen, if he has a card, may use simply his full 
name, but when over that age, he should use the formal 
“Mr.”’ Nicknames or abbreviations of the given name are 
banned. 

An officer in the Army or Navy has the branch of service 
to which he is commissioned engraved in the lower right-hand 
corner of his card, . 

CARDS AT ENTERTAINMENTS 

The ancient way of spending an afternoon madly dashing 
from house to house, leaving cards to represent calls—though 
often without even inquiring whether the ladies were at home, 
for fear of finding they were—is over. And for all that is said 
against it, this age in some ways seems a more honest one than 
its predecessors. We call upon people whom we really want 
to see, or we don’t call at all. And those who come to see us 
act on the same principle. Nowadays a busy and popular 
society woman may not leave a tenth as many cards as she 
used to leave. But the card has moved up to the place for- 
merly occupied by the informal little note which our mothers 
often wrote so delightfully. 

Some of the younger set in New York nowadays fail to 
treat the once inevitable hall-table card tray with the respect 
it deserves. The daughter of a distinguished house, on her 
marriage received from an old friend of her mother an excep- 
tionally handsome silver card tray. The dowager, a social 
leader inaSouthern city which prides itself upon its correctness, 
later passed through New York and called upon the young 
bride in her modest but perfect Park Avenue apartment. When 
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tea was served, the charming young matron passed her guest 
some tempting candies—on the silver card tray! The older 
woman managed to turn the conversation so that she could 
bring in the information that it was not intended as a bonbon 
dish. 

“Oh,” said the bride. ‘Why, I keep all my cards in the 
box in my desk drawer and this is so pretty that I like to 
show it!” 

On leaving, the dowager noted that not only was there no 
card tray in the hall, but no table to put it on—and she went 
back to the South with horrible doubts as to what the world 
might be coming to. 

Whatever iconoclastic or indifferent members of the 
younger generation may profess to think, however, the card 
tray is a necessary adjunct to the service of the well-appointed 
home, and a servant upon opening the door to callers should 
have it ready for cards or notes. 

Cards are left only at certain types of entertainment. 
Guests at breakfasts, luncheons, theater parties, dinners, 
dances,.or balls do not leave cards. 

Cards are left when arriving at a large afternoon reception. 
Tf she is alone, the woman guest leaves only her own card, but 
if accompanied by her daughter, her son, or her husband, their 
cards are deposited with hers on entering the house. When 
the invitation states that the hostess is receiving with other 
members of her family or with a guest of honor, a card is left 
by each guest for each of the ladies receiving. 

Moreover the guest places in the card tray cards for those 
members of her family who received invitations but did not 
attend the reception. These cards are an acknowledgment of 
the invitations. 

This rule also applies to garden parties, large afternoon 
weddings, and other formal afternoon affairs. 


LEAVING AND MAILING CARDS AFTER INVITATIONS 


Cards should be left for the bride’s mother as soon as 
possible after a wedding. This is true even though the 
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mother is a stranger. A man,who is a friend of the bride- 
groom but does not know the bride or her family and cannot 
attend the wedding, should not neglect this obligation. 

A man who has been invited to any formal affair given by 
another man should acknowledge the invitation within a 
week. If he is well acquainted with the host, he may write a 
note of thanks or may simply send his card with perhaps a 
line of regret, by mail. The telephone is convenient, but 
does not take the place of a note in connection with a fermal 
affair. 


LEAVING CARDS WHEN CALLING 


When calling on a hostess’ day ‘‘at home” one’s card is 
always left on a card tray or on the hall table, and should not 
be given to the maid or servant who admits you. Under no 
circumstances does the caller present the card to the hostess! 

When one woman calls upon another who is married, she 
leaves a card of her husband’s for the man of the house. She 
may also leave a card of a son or brother, if she has been dele- 
gated to do so. She leaves only one of her own, unless there 
are other ladies in the family upon whom the call is also made. 
A widow leaves her card exactly as does a spinster, that is, for 
the ladies only. 

It is still a widespread custom to turn down the corner of 
a visiting card to indicate that it has been left by the owner 
in person, rather than by a messenger or a chauffeur. 

A woman may leave a card on behalf of an invalid who 
cannot personally make a call. This is to be taken as an 
expression of thanks for courtesies extended during the illness. 

When a bachelor has given an entertainment, no woman 
who has been a guest, whether married or unmarried, leaves 
cards upon him. If, however, any woman member of his 
family who lives or is staying with him, has chaperoned the 
affair, courtesy cards should be left upon her. 

A ecard is always left for the hostess when one calls on a 
woman guest of the house. A man, calling on a man guest 
leaves cards also for host and hostess. This is without regard 
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to whether the callers know the host and hostess or not. The 
obligation to return the cards of the host and hostess does not 
rest upon the guest. 


MEN LEAVING CARDS 


Bachelors without woman relatives to prompt them are 
at times prone to forget social obligations, the fulfilment of 
which does much to establish a man’s reputation for punctilio 
in the small but important things of life. 

A prompt and correct recognition of an occasion of rejoic- 
ing or of sorrow is always remembered with appreciation. If 
there has been a death in the family of an acquaintance, a man 
should leave or send his card as soon as he learns of the be- 
reavement if he cannot call to express his sympathy in person. 
This same rule applies in the case of a birth or an engage- 
ment. 

In calling on an ‘‘at home” day a man leaves his card on 
his hostess and upon her husband also, whether he is acquainted 
with the latter or not. If there are other ladies in the family 
with whom he is acquainted, he leaves a card for each. 

When a man calls at the home of a young lady, he asks to 
see her mother and any other ladies of the household whom he 
knows. Most authorities count it questionable taste to ask 
to see a particular young lady if there are others in the house. 
To this it may be replied that nevertheless it is done How- 
ever, in leaving cards, at least the man indicates that he under- 
stands the conventions by leaving one for each of the ladies, 
whether he has seen them all or not. 

If a man cannot leave his card personally, it is proper for 
his wife or near relative to do so, as it is understood that 
there is a legitimate excuse, especially in the case of the busi- 
ness man, for using another as a proxy. He has the advan- 
tage over the women of his family, for they cannot make use 
of his services to leave their cards for them. 

It is the custom of many young bachelors, after a summer 
away from home, to make a series of calls on friends, leaving 
their cards to show that they have returned. 
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INITIALED CARDS 


p. p. c. is an abbreviation for the French pour prendre congé 
(to take leave). ‘When a man removes from a neighborhood or 
(if in Government service) is ordered to pastures new, he leaves 
his cards with these letters written in the lower left-hand 
corner to announce his departure. The approved custom is to 
write the initials in small letters—a purely arbitrary rule. © 

Several other forms of initialed cards are much used in 
official life. One of them is the pour condoler card, left with the 
initials p. c. written upon it, when a fellow official has suffered 
loss by the death of some relative. An invalid upon whom 
cards have been left, may acknowledge the courtesy by send- 
ing cards bearing the initials p. r—pour remercier (to thank). 
And when a member of the official circle or his wife wishes to 
introduce a man or a woman to other members, the card is 
left with that of the visitor, bearing the initials p. p.—pour pre- 
senter (to introduce). These customs, although not followed 
in private life, are most carefully observed in official and dip- 
lomatic circles. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


It is customary for those active in the social world to tell 
their friends promptly of a change of address. This is done 
by mailing to them visiting cards upon which the old address 
has been crossed out (with ink) and the new address written 
in place of it. Those who do not mind the expense may have 
a card announcing the move engraved and mailed to friends. 


MOURNING CARDS 


Ladies no longer use the once popular extremely wide band 
of black on their visiting cards, nor is the width of the black 
band decreased at various intervals during the mourning. 

A black edge not over a quarter of an inch in width is used 
on cards after the death of a husband or wife, parent, grand- 
parent, brother or sister, son or daughter or father-in-law or 
mother-in-law. In the case of other relatives the black-edged 
card is not considered in good taste. . 

As soon aS a woman resumes colors she returns to the use 
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of her ordinary visiting card, but if like many widows she elects 
to wear mourning indefinitely, she should also continue the use 
of the black-edged card. 

Because of its smaller size, the black edge on a man’s card 
is not more than an eighth of an inch wide. His card is thus 
marked following the loss of wife, child, parent, sister, brother, 
grandparent or parent-in-law. He discards the mourning 
edge with the signs of mourning in his attire. 

It has become general in the case of the death of one of an 
engaged couple for the survivor to wear mourning for a period 
of six months, and if this is done, his or her card should also 
be black-edged. 


“TEMPORA MUTANTUR” 


This chapter has been set down with the feeling that it 
has been written in water. If any social customs have shown 
signs of complete collapse during the past decade, it is those 
which constitute the very definite etiquette of cards, which 
our mothers followed as though it were part of the very con- 
stitution. The visiting card as they knew it practically does 
not exist today in many cities. There are, it is true, many 
older women to whom the call involves the card, but they 
grow fewer daily. The younger generation sees no point in 
leaving any evidence of their presence when it is quite obvious 
that they have been there. They see even less point in sending 
a piece of pasteboard to represent calls they have not made. 

However, the card remains in high favor for sending with 
flowers, fruit, or a dainty pudding to an invalid, with a bon- 
voyage basket, or tickets to opera or theater which one unex- 
pectedly cannot use. In any one of a hundred such cases 
the card is invaluable. It leaves room for a short message 
or just a word, or the mere suggestion of the name. 

In using a card with a gift of remembrance, the unmarried 
woman or the man crosses out the “‘Miss” or ‘‘Mr.” before 
the name. If the sender and the recipient are on terms of 
intimacy the name may be crossed out and a message written 
on the face or back signed with merely the initials. The 
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married woman must naturally leave the whole name or cross 
it out entirely. 

What the function of the visiting card will be tomorrow 
nobody knows. The younger generation finds its limited use 
serviceable, so in this form it bids fair to remain for a time at 
least. Meanwhile none will criticize one who observes the 
time-honored custom of leaving cards and there are many 
followers of the old school who will like you all the better for 
it. 


CHAPTER ‘XVIII 


CALLING CUSTOMS 


HE etiquette of cardi leaving is much bound up with 

that of call making. Although both—as strictly 

. observed social forms—are passing, the friendly visit 
may be considered a permanency. 

In the city few morning calls are made. If there is a 
business reason for the visit, the caller should telephone in 
advance to be sure that it will be acceptable. An intimate 
or near neighbor may run in to a friend’s house during the 
morning, but this is hardly to be interpreted as a ‘“‘call.”’ In 
smaller centers, however, or in the country, morning calls, 
between. the hours of ten and one, are sometimes paid. But 
as almost all women, with either small or large establishments, 
are occupied with domestic cares in the morning, such calls 
have never become a general custom. 

Evening calls in the city are not made by women, but only 
by the men who are engaged in business all day. A man who 
pays an evening call arrives between eight and nine o’clock. 
If his call is in recognition of some hospitality, he asks to see 
the ‘‘ladies.”” This is also the formula when the mother of a 
young girl has invited him to call, and he appears for the first 
time. Although it is always courteous to use this form, after 
his first call a man who comes to see one particular daughter 
of the house usually asks for her. 

If the ladies are not at home the caller leaves a card for 
each of them. This is the theoretical rule; in practice not 
more than three cards are left by one person. If they are at 
home, the maid takes his hat and coat and shows him into 
the drawing room to await them, while she takes his card to 
them. 
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THE AFTERNOON CALL 


The afternoon is considered the proper time to pay calls. 
The correct hour for a formal call is between three-thirty 
and five-thirty. Informal calls—the sort known as “dropping 
in”’—may be made even later, but only a woman’s more inti- 
mate friends choose this later time for a visit. 

The call of pure formality, as has been said, is dying out, 
but the call, however formal, which has a genuine reason is 
paid as punctiliously as ever. 

The occasion may be a ‘‘visit of digestion” after a dinner 
or other entertainment, to present a letter of introduction, or 
to precede an invitation, which should not be extended to a 
newcomer in one’s social circle until prefaced by a call. It 
may be the welcoming call of an old resident to a recent arrival 
in the community. In Washington, where the etiquette is 
reversed, it may be that of the newcomer upon the old resident. 
It may be a visit of condolence or of congratulation, to inquire 
about the health of an invalid, or to pay one’s respects to the 
bride just back from her honeymoon. 


NOT AT HOME 


The maid or the butler who opens the door to callers 
has a silver card tray, usually placed upon the hall table to 
receive the cards that are left or are to be taken to the ladies 
of the house. The caller has a card ready, but does not 
deposit it upon the tray until he or she has asked ‘‘Are the 
ladies at home?” or “‘Is Mrs. Griswold at home?” If the 
maid answers in the negative, the card (or cards) is deposited 
on the tray and the caller departs. 

‘‘Not at home,’ under these circumstances, does not 
necessarily mean out of the house. It means—and is so 
understood by the sensible caller—that the lady of the house 
is not receiving calls that day. 

A woman should always be careful to inform her domestics 
if she is not at home to visitors. Should a servant say that the 
hostess is at home and bring the caller’s card to her, she is 
excused only by urgent necessity from seeing its owner. 
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In such a case the servant may bring back word: ‘Mrs. 
Griswold is very sorry, but she has a severe headache and is 
lying down. She asks you to excuse her.’’ Or, ‘Mrs. Gris- 
wold is about to take Miss Eleanor to the train and they must 
start almost immediately. She asks you please to excuse her 
for aot coming down.” 

Otherwise, no matter how great the inconvenience, the 
hostess must see the guest. She may send word that she will 
be down in ten minutes, which obligates the caller to wait, 
no matter how pressed for time one may be. Under these 
conditions the hostess should receive a friend in whatever 
gown she may be wearing rather than keep one waiting while 
she changes it to something more appropriate. 

At many large apartment houses the hallman announces 
a caller to a private apartment by telephone. In this case 
word is sent down if the hostess is not at home and the caller 
leaves cards without going up. When cards are thus left at 
apartment houses or with desk clerks at hotels, where there 
is some possibility of their going astray, the caller should 
write on the card in pencil the name of the person upon whom 
the call is made. 


LENGTH OF FORMAL CALLS 


A formal call should never be prolonged. The time in the 
drawing room may be only five or ten minutes; it should not 
be longer than twenty minutes or, if the hostess urges the 
caller to remain longer, at most half an hour. If a caller 
_sees the motor of the hostess waiting or suspects that she 
is about to go out or is otherwise engaged, courtesy suggests 
a very brief call indeed. In any case it is better to leave with 
your hostess the wish you had stayed longer een a sense of 
gratitude that you have gone. 

When a caller decides that it is time to ees she rises 
at a convenient moment in the conversation and her hostess 
rises with her. Unless she is very strongly urged to stay, the 
caller should go when she has made this move. She need not 
preface her departure by a statement that she “really must 
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go”’ or in any way other than by rising, shaking hands with 
her hostess, and moving toward the door. 

When there are other callers a hostess accompanies a 
woman guest to the drawing-room door, and the maid or the 
butler comes forward with her wraps, umbrella, or any parcels 
she may have left in the hall. While it is not necessary for a 
woman in paying a short and formal call to remove her outer 
wraps, small impedimenta certainly ought not to be taken into 
the drawing room, and a coat or a raincoat should always be 
left outside. 

A hostess bids her men callers goodby, but does not go to 
the door with them. She may ring a bell to notify the maid 
that some one is leaving—a signal that will bring the maid 
with the guest’s coat, cane, or other accessories. 

As the visitor leaves, the servant stands holding the front 
door open until he or she has reached the sidewalk if walking, 
or if riding, until the motor starts. If a chauffeur leaves 
cards, the door is shut as soon as they are received. 


VISITS OF CONDOLENCE 


When a visit of condolence is made, a caller does not often 
expect to be received. Relatives and very intimate friends 
may be admitted. Others should simply leave their cards, 
inscribed with a word or two of sympathy, at the door. This 
does not take the place, however, of a call about three weeks 
after a funeral, when the ladies of the family will probably be 
able to receive friends. Needless to say, these calls also should 
be brief, and while sympathy and friendliness should be 
expressed in the whole attitude of the caller, the conversation 
should never take a lugubrious turn. <A simple expression of 
sympathy will, by the response it elicits, enable the caller to 
judge whether or not the bereaved friend wishes to pursue the 
subject. It is rude and heartless to hurry over a perfunctory 
word or two of regret and then chatter on of everything else 
under the sun, but any sensible person avoids agitating and 
depressing the one who has suffered so recent a loss. 

Calls of condolence are not returned. 
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CALLS ENTAILED BY A WEDDING 


A wedding involves calls ‘‘before and after.” Visits of 
courtesy are made to the engaged girl and her mother, espe- 
cially by relatives of the groom. No matter how friendly the 
two families may be, the mother and father of the groom 
should pay a formal call shortly before the wedding. 

After the wedding, those who received invitations, whether 
they attended the ceremony or not, should leave cards on the 
mother of the bride. Strict etiquette demands that the mother 
of the bridegroom also receive this courtesy. 

And when the bride returns to town and the date arrives 
after which the young couple are to be ‘‘at home”’ all her 
friends and acquaintances call. 


OTHER OCCASIONS FOR FORMAL CALLS 


Invalids are sometimes glad to turn a call into a longer 
visit, and on the other hand are sometimes burdened by even 
a five-minute talk. The servant at the door will be informed 
as to whether any visitors are to be admitted and usually also 
will be able to answer a general question about the invalid’s 
health. ‘‘To inquire”? may be written on a card left in this 
way. 

The new mother and her baby merit a call, which like that 

of condolence is outside the account of exchanged calls. - 
; After a formal début, a call is made upon the mother of the 
débutante and her daughter. 

The recipient of a letter of introduction (as is stated in the 
chapter dealing with such missives) should immediately call 
upon the bearer. This call may be a purely formal leaving 
of cards, particularly if it precedes an invitation, but owing to 
the obligation entailed, the caller expects to be received if the 
newcomer is in. - 

“Party calls,” completely ignored nowadays among them- 
selves by the younger sets which go from one home to another 
in a continual round of good times, are still formally paid by 
and upon the older members of society. Bachelors especially 
who have been invited to any sort of entertainment must call 
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upon the hostess within the week thereafter, whether they 
have been able to attend the affair or not. To call within 
three days is more correct and to call within twenty-four 
hours shows that a man knows the regulations: of the strictest 
‘inner circles’’ of etiquette observers. 

When, at the start of what seems likely to be a pleasant 
acquaintance, a woman asks another if she may call upon her 
and is cordially urged to do so, if she fails to pay the call, the 
implication is that she subsequently decided the acquaintance 
was not to her liking. Any woman who thus asks permission 
must therefore be sure to call, and her call should be returned 
within a fortnight. 

A stranger in a community is to be called upon by the older 
residents. No matter how eager she may be for friends, she 
should not invite any of her neighbors to call, but should wait 
until they do so voluntarily. She returns their calls within 
a fortnight. 

In Washington, however, because of the rather unusual 
conditions surrounding official and diplomatic life, the new- 
comer calls first upon those with whom she has any link of 
acquaintance. 


DAYS AT HOME 


Although the custom of the day ‘‘at home”’ is one of the 
many that have given way under the pressure of life in the 
greater cities, many residents of the more tranquil American 
centers still take a day at home for granted. ‘This is true of 
Washington, where the custom is carefully observed. 

Only intimate friends call in Washington on any day but a 
fixed ‘“‘at home” day with a hope of being received. Else- 
where this regulation is by no means strictly enforced. 

Sending cards on an ‘“‘at home”’ day in Washington by a 
chauffeur or even by mail is extremely bad form. In New 
York, however, where a woman who has days at home usually 
limits them to three or four in a season, this is permissible. 

On an ‘‘at home”’ day, the maid or the butler precedes the 
guest to the drawing room. The caller, following more slowly, 
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is welcomed by the hostess, who comes forward—unless she is 
pinioned by a tea table—to greet the newcomer. A hostess 
keeps her seat if the caller is a man, or if she is elderly and 
the guest a much younger woman. A young woman should 
rise to greet a dowager even if it is awkward for her to do so. 


THE INVALID’S CALLS 


Of course, it is not to be expected that an invalid, whether 
a temporary or a permanent one, should return calls. In the 
case of near friends, if the invalid cannot receive them, a 
member of the family may do so, and may later return the 
call, leaving cards for the invalid also. If the caller is a mere 
acquaintance or a stranger, a card should be sent or left in 
return. A relative or friend may do this on behalf of the 
invalid. Me 

BUSINESS CALLS 

Business calls between two women or between a woman and 
a man should be strictly such. They should be made by 
appointment and the subject to be discussed should be held 
to rigorously and no social topics should be introduced. 

Unless a woman is personally acquainted with the man 
upon whom she calls at his office, or has a letter of introduction 
from mutual friends, it is more comme il faut for her to have 
another woman accompany her. There are two reasons for 
this: one is consideration for her own protection, even if it be 
against no more than possible uncharitable comment. The 
other is the fact that the man himself may be grateful to her 
for providing this escort. In his experience he will have found 
that every quietly dressed and apparently refined woman is 
not necessarily a lady. Very few business men are wholly 
without unpleasant experiences and many refuse to see any 
strange woman who calls alone unless a secretary or other 
witness is present. 

A single incident will justify this precaution, which might 
seem to a caller from the country offensive. A prominent 
lawyer in New York was working alone in the outer office of 
his small suite one day after hours when a woman—smartly 
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dressed, rather young, and of striking appearance—opened 
the outer door, hesitated, and then came in. She explained 
that she could not find the office of some one from whom she 
needed to obtain at once some very important information. 
His visitor seemed so distressed that the lawyer asked if he 
could not help her out. 

When he had closed the door and turned to inquire further 
into her predicament, before he could speak she said: 

‘Sit down at your desk and write me a check for $10,000. 
If you don’t I shall scream, and it will cost you a lot more than 
that if I do.” 

“How interesting!’ replied the lawyer. Then raising his 
voice he said, ‘‘Charles, did you hear what this person said, 
so that you could repeat it in the police court?” 

“Yes, every word,” came the reply from the next room, 
where by lucky chance the lawyer’s partner was sitting. 

The uninvited caller left hurriedly, but it is now very 
difficult for a strange woman to get into that office. 


CHAPTER XIX 
LETTER WRITING AND SOCIAL LETTERS 


average speed at which a generation travels is 

reflected in its correspondence. Our colonial fore- 

bears went at stagecoach pace, and in solemn leisure 

their meticulous handwriting proceeded across the dignified 

pages of their voluminous correspondence. George Wash- 

ington, when the fate of the colonies was hanging in the 

balance, found time to write hundreds of letters of a length 

which the idlest débutante or college freshman would not 

bestow upon a single epistle a month. The Father of His 

Country wrote by stagecoach time; our modern communi- 
cations travel by air mail! 

The very fact, however, that letters nowadays are shorn 
of all embellishments, that they are whittled down to the bare 
skeletons, so to speak, makes it easier to study their anatomy 
and to determine with something approaching scientific accu- 
racy what a really good letter should be. Yet one must not 
be too scientific, for now, asin the days of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, it is the flavor of personality that makes any letter 
~ enchanting, whether short or long, and that flavor is difficult 
to distil. 


THE CORRECT SOCIAL LETTER OR NOTE 


Every letter should include the date, the full name and 
address of the sender (unless these are well known to the 
recipient), a salutation, and a complimentary close. 

The date of writing, even on a hasty personal note, is 
always important. It may be put at the end of such a mis- 
sive, instead of at the beginning, as is customary with more 
formal communications. 

Ordinarily the date goes in the upper right-hand corner. 
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No one nowadays writes out the entire date, but a clear and 
unabbreviated form should be used: May 2, 1926. It is no 
longer customary to write 3rd or 4th, but neither is it good 
form to use the extreme form 12/3/25, as seen on some busi- 
ness documents, that is appropriate only to memoranda where 
there is a very limited space for the notation. 

If the letter is an extremely intimate one, the writer may 
put at the lower left-hand corner of the last page, below the 
signature, ‘‘Friday the third’’—or, when there is no chance 
of confusing dates (as might be the case in an invitation), 
simply, ‘‘Friday.”’ 

When the address is not engraved on the note paper, it 
should be written in the upper right-hand corner, just above 
the date. 

The form of address depends also upon the degree of 
intimacy between the writer and the recipient. In the United 
States “My dear—” is regarded as the more formal wording 
and ‘‘Dear—’ as the more intimate. In England it is exactly 
the reverse. A young American woman writing to an older 
one with whom she is not well acquainted would therefore use 
the form, ‘‘My dear Mrs. Roberts,’”’ while to one of her own 
age—a member of her bridge club, for instance—she would 
write ‘‘Dear Mrs. Gilbert.”’ In America ‘‘My dear” is not 
often used in combination with a Christian name, and ‘‘My 
dear Nancy” would be apt to make Nancy prepare to read 
something at least critical. 

A young man would address an older woman with whom 
he is on formal terms, as ‘My dear Mrs. Vandermark,” but 
to a hostess in whose home he had visited would probably 
write, ‘‘Dear Mrs. Lee.” To a young woman he would also 
use the form ‘‘ Dear Miss Loudon” or “Dear Katherine.” 


CONCLUDING PHRASES 


Unless one follows the exaggerated terminology of the 
schoolgirl there are very few closing phrases from which to 
choose. When in doubt the safest ending is always ‘‘Sin- 
cerely yours.” ‘Very,’ ‘Most,’ or ‘Always’ may be used 
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to add a touch of warmth. Simply “Sincerely” or “Very 
sincerely’? is not good form because ‘“‘Yours” should be 
expressed, not understood. There is no real meaning in a 
signature which omits the word “ Yours.” 

Those whose correspondence, like their conversation, still 
betrays a lingering touch of old-time formality, often use the 
phrase “‘Believe me,”’ or sometimes, ‘‘I am,’ after the last 
sentence and before the concluding phrase. As: 


With all good wishes for your happiness in your new life, 
Believe me, dear Katherine, 
Always your devoted friend, 
EizasetH Doper Davis 
Or, simply, 
Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 

Every now and then, perhaps, some original turn of expres- 
sion is sufficiently clever to justify the transgression of the 
rule. The classic example is the letter from Benjamin Franklin, 
which ended in some such wise as this: 


“. . . you are my enemy, and I am 


Yours, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.”’ 


Also, of course, warm friends and close relatives use con- 
cluding phrases which indicate warmer feeling. ‘‘ Yours 
devotedly,” ‘‘Your ever affectionate,” ‘‘With heaps of love,” 
are terms used legitimately. Affection is less than love or 
devotion, but all express more warmth than ‘‘ Yours sincerely.”’ 

“‘Cordially’’ has suffered an eclipse. Some will regret this 
who feel the need of. a word more intimate than ‘‘Sincerely”’ 
and less ardent than ‘‘Affectionately.’”’ Undoubtedly there 
should be a word of friendly intent somewhere between the 
two. But after all cordiality is not a virtue one should ascribe 
to oneself any more than benevolence, for instance. While 
I may with truth and modesty state that I am the sincere or 
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the affectionate friend of another, when I call myself ‘‘ cordial” 
I am claiming a quality that would be more appropriately 
indicated by my actions. 

In choosing a concluding phrase, it may be said parenthet- 
ically that one uses ‘‘ Yours faithfully,” as a variation of the 
conventional ‘‘ Yours sincerely.”” It is an excellent phrase for 
social use especially to a woman, or to a man in govern- 
mental office. 

Other variations are for one reason or another taboo. 
“‘Respectfully’’ should never be used by a woman to anybody. 
Even from a younger man to his business superior it has an 
ingratiating and sycophantish flavor. ‘‘Gratefully” is permis- 
sible when some real favor has been rendered; it is not suit- 
able in recognition of some minor bit of courtesy, when one 
had better employ, ‘‘With the utmost appreciation of your 
kindness, Very sincerely yours,—”’ 

Any suggestion of hurry in a closing phrase is decidedly 
rude except in informal and intimate communications. ‘‘ Has- 
tily yours,” or ‘‘ Yours in haste” takes no less time to write 
than a conclusion which does not carry the suggestion that 
the writer grudged the time spent in penning the letter. 


SIGNATURES 

In America it is usual, except in purely business letters 
or letters between intimates, to sign the full name. The use 
even of middle initials has gained ground only in the past 
few years and it is still considered bad form to use the initial 
for the first name. 

A man signs himself, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas Harpine STARR 


If his name is a four-barreled one—Thomas Patrick Hard- 
ing Starr—the unfortunate man, if in common usage he does not 
drop one of his middle names entirely, may be justified in 
writing it Thomas P. H. Starr. To men acquaintances or in 
a business way he signs himself Thomas H. Starr, or even 
T. H. Starr. 
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A woman also signs her full name unless it is extremely 
cumbersome. An unmarried woman signs, for instance, 
Frances Morgan Hunt, or, if she dislikes her middle name 
(perhaps she was christened Frances Euphemia Hunt) she 
drops it altogether, not even using the initial, and becomes 
Frances Hunt. 

When Miss Hunt marries Timothy Park Pennington she 
ordinarily drops any middle name she may have received in 
baptism and becomes, in signature, Frances Hunt Pennington. 
.This name is used in every letter (except of course those to 
intimates, when Mrs. Pennington uses only her first name), 
whether it be social or business, either to a stranger or an 
acquaintance. Never should the prefixes Miss, Mr., or Mrs. 
be used with a signature. If Mrs. Pennington writes to a 
stranger she may add her married.name in parenthesis, signing 
herself, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Frances Hunt PENNINGTON 


(Mrs. Timothy Park Pennington) 
or, more simply, she may put her husband’s baptismal name 
or initials in the parenthesis, as, 


Frances Hunt PENNINGTON 
(Mrs. Timothy P.) 
or (Mrs. T. P.) 


If an unmarried woman wishes to add a similar touch of 
formality she puts the prefix ‘‘Miss” in parenthesis just 
before her signature: (Miss) Frances Morgan Hunt. 


LETTER PAPER AND STATIONERY 


The society woman orders letter paper or writing paper 
for her correspondence; the business firm buys all its station- 
ery in large quantities, including envelopes and letter-heads. 
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So that, unless he or she is the firm’s authority in stationery, 
a business man or woman is not responsible for its taste. One 
must be prepared, however, to be judged by the stationery 
one uses for personal correspondence. 

The stationer has usually a bewildering variety of styles 
in letter paper from which a customer may choose. Although 
taste in this varies as much as taste in clothing, and it is not 
undesirable to adapt the paper to the personality, the most 
careful men and women choose conservative styles and avoid 
the freakish as they would clothes of too brilliant pattern and 
ultra cut. One safe rule may always be followed: when in 
doubt, order white. 

White note paper of good grade and conservative propor- 
tion is always in good taste. The average sheet, folded once, 
makes four pages and folds again into an oblong envelope. 
Correspondence cards are about half the size of the page and 
often may be used with the same envelopes. 

The letter paper should not be too heavy, nor should it 
be too thin. A very heavy sheet is cumbersome, and no 
matter how fine its quality, it is ostentatious. The very thin 
papers are suitable only for foreign correspondence, and should 
not be used then unless the letter is a long one. 

Next to white, gray, and the shade called “granite”’ are the 
most popular tints. Cream is permissible, or any neutral tone, 
but bright colors—or even pale colors—are of questionable 
taste. Curiously enough, the color-lined envelope used with 
white letter paper is extremely smart, especially for young 
girls and hostesses of country homes. The paper may be 
white and the envelope lined with lipstick red tissue, or gray 
with Kelly green, or delicate cream, with a gingham check of 
yellow or golden brown. 

Men usually prefer for social correspondence either a larger 
sheet which folds once into a square or oblong envelope, or a 
single sheet of good quality which folds twice into an oblong 
envelope. Such a sheet—the most popular at present—is ten 
or eleven inches long and about seven wide, requiring an 
envelope a quarter of an inch wider and about four inches 
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high. Correspondence cards are also much used by men, and 
for either note paper or cards white is the most popular. 

The envelopes of any letter paper should match it and be a 
suitable size for it to fold conveniently. Eccentric flaps are 
bad form. 

So, it may be said in passing, are eccentric inks. Black 
or very dark blue is the correct ink to use. Purple, green, or 
other colored inks are extremely poor taste. 

Perfumed letter paper is not in good taste. A woman may 
keep a little sandalwood or lavender in her desk drawer, but 
the odor imparted is rather one of cleanliness than any definite 
scent. No one of social standing or pretension uses ruled 


paper. 
DECORATIONS ON NOTE PAPER 


The engraving which appears upon social letter paper of 
taste is varied in character but eschews large or elaborate 
designs. Sometimes a family adopts what is called ‘‘house 
paper’’—it has the address and often the telephone number 
upon it:. 

511 Cameron Avenue 
Park 4513 


This is somewhat similar to the business letter paper of 
smaller size, usually sold in pads or boxes of one hundred 
sheets, which many women use for their everyday correspond- 
ence with stores or local tradespeople. This paper—which is 
not good form for purely social correspondence—carries the 
name and address of the user printed on both the sheet and 
the flap of the envelope: 

Mrs. William Byrd Oxford 
419 Podgham Place - 


East Orange, New Jersey 
A monogram, in the conservative and conventionalized 


form now in vogue for initialing, is often used. Instead of 
being centered at the top of the sheet, it is often placed at the 
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upper-left corner. Such devices are small, very severe, with- 
out any of the curlycues which used to disfigure interwoven 
initials. Men do not use monograms. 

Representatives of many ancient and noble European 
families, the flower of their time, came to America in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and there is nothing 
incongruous or snobbish in the use of their proper crests by 
their descendants on their silver, stationery, or automobiles. 

Strictly speaking crests are correctly used only by men, or 
on the joint formal invitations which bear the names of both 
host and hostess. Women in heraldic days had no coats of 
arms, and if strict logic were followed, only the “‘lozenge”’ 
should be used by women today. However, a woman, by 
general custom, uses the crest of the family into which she 
has married, if she is so minded. 

It is as appropriate, however, to buy portraits of ‘‘ances- 
tors” at a sale of antiques, as to adopt a crest at random. 


LETTER PAPER FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Just as frocks are gayer and decorations more vivid on 
summer porches than in city parlors, so in the country letter 
paper relaxes somewhat from the severity of town and takes 
on a more informal air. The prettily colored tissue envelope 
linings already described are appropriate for summer houses, 
and often the color scheme of the house is followed. A white 
house with green blinds naturally suggests a white paper with 
green-lined envelopes. 

In many summer places, mail, express, telephone, and rail- 
road communications are under two or three different names, 
and sometimes in the upper left-hand corner of the letter paper 
appears a pictorial rendering of the different addresses. 

More stately homes have paper as conventional as any 
used in town. The name of the estate—Maytham Hall, 
Wide Acres, or Prospect Hill Farms—appears either in the 
center of the sheet or slantingly on the left-hand side. Usually 
the name is in the center and the telephone number or tele- 
graphic address at the side. 
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Children nowadays are tempted—or their parents and 
_ friends are tempted for them—by gay paper with fascinating 
drawings in the upper corners. Mother Goose characters, 
those of familiar fairy stories, birds, animals, and flowers are 
used on paper designed for the junior members of society. 
Some of this paper is pretty, but much is cheaply printed and 
badly drawn and does not appeal to the mother who wishes 
to lay the foundations of good taste in her children. After a 
child is ten, plain, small-sized letter paper in white or a neutral 
tint, with a monogram in black type, is most suitable. 

When black-edged mourning paper is used any engraved 
monograms or addresses appear of course in black. The width 
of mourning borders (which are used on all cards, letter papers, 
and envelopes) varies according to the taste of the individual 
and the degree of mourning. A stationer can always show 
samples and advise upon the correct forms. 

Business letter-heads vary somewhat in size and shape, 
but usually conform to the standard size of about eight by 
eleven inches. What appears upon the letter-head of a firm 
is so entirely dependent upon the choice of those in authority 
that little advice can be given. Even business letter-heads, 
however, may display poor taste or good taste in printing, 
engraving, or spacing. An overcrowded, ‘‘cluttery’”’ head, 
which extends halfway down the sheet and perhaps also 
carries a side column of names or statistics, looks more like a 
circular than a sheet of letter paper. Business houses of high- 
est standing have, as a rule, the most conservative letter- 
heads, with clear type, and little or no extraneous advertising 
matter to blur the impression. 

The choice of a dignified note paper has almost as much to 
do with the impression conveyed by a letter as does the care 
with which it is written. 


“SIGNED, SEALED, AND DELIVERED” 


Penciled letters are excusable only under plea of illness 
or the inaccessibility of pen and ink. 
17 
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If one is unable to write in even, well-spaced lines, which 
do not ride up or run down the page, one of the heavily ruled 
guides sold by stationers should be placed under the sheet 
while writing. 

Freak effects should be avoided, such as that modern 
slipshod style which employs only one mark of punctuation 
and that a dash, or the slap-dash sprawling of a single sentence 
over an entire page, or (most irritating of all) the present 
affectation of illegibility. Nothing is more surprising than 
the pride some women appear to derive from the reflection 
that no one can read their handwriting without pain. 

Margins at each side aid the eye. So do reasonable para- 
graph indentations. To follow the natural order of paging 
is much better than to skip about, to turn the paper sidewise, 
or to indulge in other eccentricities of progress. If a letter is 
short, one may write on the first and fourth pages, or when 
the envelope is fairly thin paper, on the first and third. Should 
all four pages be used, the sequence of first, second, third, 
and fourth is preferable. Criss-crossing the lines is never — 
pardonable. It may indicate thrift, but it is too apt to result 
in a puzzle of which the cross words are all pronounced by 
the solver. 

The name and address of the recipient should be in the 
center of the envelope. The street address should commence 
on the next line, a little to the right, the city on the next, still 
to the right, and the state or foreign country last. As: 


Mrs. William Byrd Oxford 
419 Podgham Place 
East Orange 
New Jersey 


While it is perfectly correct to use the conventional abbre- 
viations for the names of the states, in social correspondence 
it is more elegant to write their names in full. 

The form used upon a woman’s visiting card* is always 
the one to employ in addressing a letter to her. 


* See Chapter XVII, page 215. 
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In social correspondence the punctilious writer addresses 
his letter to ‘Thomas Harding Starr, Esq.,” or to “Theodore 
Wightman Jr., Esq.,” rather than using the “Mr.’”’ Personal 
letters should always be sent to a man’s home or club, never 
to his office unless no other address is known. When there 
are two unmarried brothers living together, they may be 
addressed as ‘“‘The Messrs. Starr.”’ 

In the discussion of ‘‘Weddings’’* special methods of 
addressing identical communications to different members of 
the same family have been already described. 

Americans have never adopted the British form of using 
a comma after the house number. We write 216 Rittenhouse 
Square; an Englishman would write 216, Riitenhouse Square. 

Sealing wax is still used by many of the older generation 
and its use is in good taste if one.cares to put up with its 
inconvenience. Wax, in the days when envelopes with muci- 
laged flaps were unknown, was the universal material for 
sealing letters. Various colors were employed and signet 
rings or monogrammed seals were used to imprint the 
writer’s crest or design. All this form is entirely unnecessary 
nowadays but the fact that it is unnecessary does not make it 
bad taste. For those who elect to use sealing wax, the darker 
colors, without metallic lusters, are recommended, as is a 
sparing use of the wax itself. 

Appeais of the Post Office Department to the contrary 
notwithstanding, society has not adopted the custom of writ- 
ing a return name and address on the outside of a handwritten 
social letter. Should any be added, it goes on the flap, rather 
than on the front of the envelope. Sometimes a woman 
writes her initials and address on the envelope flap, which is 
sufficient for her identification if her letter is to be returned 
because of inability to deliver. - 


WHAT NOT TO WRITE IN A LETTER 


A sense of what to include and what to exclude is in the 
makeup of every good letter writer. The wife whose letters 


* See Chapter VII, page 77, 
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are eagerly welcomed by an absent husband; the friends who 
find correspondence no burden but rather written conversa- 
tion; the man who understands that to his mother the fre- 
quent letter, even if brief, is more welcome than occasional 
telegrams or lavish, conscience-stricken gifts; the girl who 
can write a jolly, friendly letter to a college boy and the boy 
who can answer in the same vein—all are good correspondents. 
And either deliberately or consciously, all avoid certain faults. 

Who enjoys opening a letter to read, ‘“‘It’s a cold, rainy 
day, and I’m so blue and discouraged that I just had to tell 
somebody my troubles,” or “‘I ought to have written to you 
long before, I know, but I’ve been so busy,” and so forth, 
and so forth? 

Troubles should not have the place of honor in a friendly 
letter. Not that the vaguely optimistic Pollyanna makes the 
most interesting correspondent and one must often include 
the bad news with the good, but no one welcomes a letter 
that is one long wail. 

To explain that one has been ‘‘too busy”’ to write is far 
from complimentary to the recipient. Such an excuse may 
be quite true, but it can hardly fail to jar. And to begin with 
an apology puts a wet blanket on the whole letter. 

Taking a correspondent to task by mail is aiso a delicate 
thing to attempt. Letters written in such an irritable vein 
that they impel an equally irritable reply weaken friendship, 
even if they are not answered in anger. If you must write 
an angry letter, wait overnight before mailing it; as the 
Russians say, “‘The morning is wiser than the evening” and 
perhaps you will not send it. And remember that unasked 
advice is seldom more welcome than acrimonious comment or 
an overflow of gloom. 

Egotism is equally repellent. The ‘‘Dere Mable” letters 
were funny because they were fiction, but in real life, the “big 
I and little u’’ epistles are nothing but boring. So, to the 
well-to-do, are hints from poorer relatives. ‘‘Dear little Jean 
is growing more like you every day, dear Aunt Jeannette. 
If only I could afford to dress her as prettily.as the other 
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children in the school—but since Tom’s accident and the loss 
we suffered when the house burned down—”’ (Here Aunt 


Jeannette is apt to skip a few pages to more cheerful and less 


pointed comments.) 

Many women—for it seems a feminine sin—use a letter to 
take sly digs at others—as a carriage for barbed sentences _ 
which they would shrink from putting into verbal speech, or 
“eatty’’? comments upon others which would cause them 
intensest mortification if they ever ‘‘came home to roost.” 

It is always wise, between men and women, to exercise 
care in one’s phraseology. A man hates a clinging vine, 
especially one who clings by mail. ‘‘Poor little me,” “You 
must have forgotten that I exist”? and ‘‘With your busy, 
exciting days in the city, I suppose you haven’t much time 
for thoughts of last summer,” are expressions which have 
killed many a budding romance. It\was no cynic who wrote: 
“‘Before a woman seals a letter to a man she should stop to 
think how it would sound read aloud in a court room or printed 
in the evening paper.” 

One should use care not to omit ‘‘I”’ as a subject, as in, 
‘Was delighted to hear from you,” “‘ Will be home next week,”’ 
etc.; not to overwork the postscript, not to underscore over- 
much, and always to guard against incoherencies or mistakes 
in spelling. Few of us are born spellers, but all of us may 
‘learn the value of punctuation. 

It is needless to say that no gentleman or gentlewoman 
ever opens, or reads uninvited, a communication addressed to 
another. On rare occasions, such as serious illness or absence 
in another country, this may be necessary, but no degree of 
intimacy excuses it as a practice. Letters from one person 
to another are better not shown to ary third person—although 
among intimates there are many which it is perfectly safe to 
pass along-—and one should never show a letter which the 
_ writer would by any chance wish to have kept confidential. 

And certainly, for either a man or a woman to show a love 
letter, or even one of ordinary intimacy, by way of pride in a 
conquest, is beneath contempt. 
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EXAMPLES 

Since this book has been so arranged as to include under 
each head all details that arise in connection with the subject 
there treated of, letters of invitation, acceptance and regret 
are given in the chapters devoted to the different types of 
entertainment. For letters appropriate to other occasions, 
the following chapters may be consulted: The Baby’s Bow to 
Society, The Bachelor, Anniversaries, Letters of Introduction, 
Engagements, Cards for All Occasions, Weddings, and The 
Technique of Visiting and Being Visited. 

Letters of thanks are—or should be—easy to compose. 
One has only to think of the gift, the pleasure it may have 
brought, the friend and the occasion, and to put one’s thoughts 
on paper. Sometimes, to be sure, one may need to use tact 
if one would avoid untruthfulness, but always one may bestow 
thanks that are sincere for what has been whole-heartedly 
given. 

Letters should reflect the personality of the writer. 
Models are therefore dangerous, but a few examples may 
suggest different degrees of formality or intimacy, and the 
correct form in which to couch the simpler business letters 
which everyone has sometimes to write. 


FOR A PRESENT ONE DOES NOT CARE FOR, TO AN OLD LADY ONE 
IS FOND OF 


Dear Mrs. Rennell: 


How very, very kind of you to think of me in my new 
happiness, and to want to have a part in all my jollifica- 
tions! The smiling little china lady is looking down at me 
from the mantel as I write to you. I fancy I can see in her 
rosy face some of the kindliness I have always found in 
yours. 

Just because I’m grown-up and married (or shall be 
soon) I’ll never forget how you used to feed me caraway seed 
cookies so many years ago. It is dear of you not to forget 
that greedy little girl. 


With thanks and my love, 


Yours affectionately, 
Essig PaRMENTER 
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FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FROM A RELATIVE 


Dear Aunt Fanny: 

What a perfect dear you are, never to forget to add the 
pearl for my chain! Every year when I open the box and see 
that lovely drop of white on the velvet, it seems more 
beautiful than the last. And this year, to find the exquisite 
little lace handkerchief tucked in the envelope, and your 
suggestion that I take it to my first New Year’s dance— 
well, you always were the most wonderful aunt in the 
world, but this time you have surpassed yourself! 

I’m so glad that you are a patroness and that I’ll have 
a glimpse of you at the Club next week. ‘Till then, all my 
love and thanks. 

Your devoted niece, 


PRUNELLA 


FROM A GIRL TO A MAN 


Dear Wilfred: 

How did you know that Velati’s were my favorite of 
all the caramels in the world? They are—more than ever, 
for the contents of your Christmas box seem even more 
delicious than those I had in Washington last year. 

Come in some afternoon this week and sample them! 
There’il be tea to warm you in this delightfully cold weather. 

Always sincerely yours, 
EILEEN 


FROM A MAN TO A GIRL 


Dear Eileen: 

Is there any man who doesn’t love Kipling? You 
certainly hit the nail on the head, too, when you chose The 
Seven Seas. That binding goes beautifully with what I am 
pleased to call the decorations of my bachelor “droring- 
room,” so that outside and inside your gift is equally 


appreciated. 
Faithfully yours, 
WILFRED 


FROM AN OLDER WOMAN TO A YOUNGER 


Dear Kathie: 

How sweet of you to send me those lovely early spring 
hyacinths! They are at this moment basking in the sun of 
my front window, making the snow in the park beyond 
seem a wintry mirage. 
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I know you are very busy with your work, but can’t you 
drop in some day for a cup of tea? I’m always here around 
five. 

Affectionately yours, 


CHRISTINE ADAMS HALSEY 


TO SOME ONE WHO HAY SUFFERED BEREAVEMENT 


Dear Mrs. Irwin: 

To think that you could remember my birthday when 
you were so sad over your own loss! I appreciate your 
thought more than I can tell you, and the very lovely 
little amethyst pin will be a constant reminder of your 
never-failing kindness to the daughter of your old friend. 

Always affectionately yours, 


PAULINE KNAPP 


THANKS FOR SOME SPECIAL COURTESY 


My dear Mrs. Garland: 

It was extremely thoughtful of you to remember my 
chance remark about the yellow rose in your conservatory 
and to look up its name and pedigree for me. Now I shall 
have no difficulty in adding it to my own summer garden 
and I only hope that Madame Annette blooms half as gor- 
geously for me as she does for you. 

Very sincerely yours, 


ALIcE FRANKLIN PEARCE 


Dear Mr. Steele: 


How did you happen to know that the space over my 
boudoir table needed something pretty and appropriate to 
a it? The Venetian mirror is both, and Frank and I 
ove it. 

He sends his thanks with mine and we both marvel at 
your clairvoyance. 

Yours most sincerely, 


Guapys PremMBERTON Boyp 
Letters of apology must sometimes be written: 


Dear Rand: 

How could I have made that awkward mistake about 
the dates! The holiday confused me, and I quite forgot 
that the twenty-fifth was also Thanksgiving Day. I am 
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so glad you could exchange the tickets and you may be sure 
I shall make no mistake about the third of December. 
Thank you for being so good-natured about it. 


Always sincerely yours, 
BILLy 


My dear Mrs. Harris: 


I understand that one of our men, in driving to the sta- 
tion, accidentally ran on to the corner of your lawn and cut 
the turf very badly. I am extremely sorry that this has 
happened and. I have given Mr. Thrums, of Thrums and 
Wickett, instructions to call and inspect the damage, hoping 
you will permit his firm to repair it under your gardener’s 
directions. 

Please accept my apologies for the unfortunate occur- 
rence. I have given very strict orders to the men to drive 
more carefully, and I feel confident you will have no further 
trouble on that score. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Townsend Moors 


My dear Mrs. Peterson: 

When the telegram came summoning me to Washington, 
I felt that I simply could not go and disarrange your dinner- 
party group at the last moment. But orders are orders, so I 
hastily telephoned the message and caught the first train. 
I am sure that I need not tell you that only an imperative 
necessity would have taken me away at the last moment, 
and I shall always regret that I was obliged to miss such 
a delightful treat as you had planned. 

As soon as I return to New York, I shall hope to call to 
express personally my penitence and my regret. 

Faithfully yours, 
; Rosert Quicty PAINE 


A NOTE OF CONGRATULATION 


Dear Paine: 

There wasn’t any doubt in my mind about that appoint- 
ment, and evidently the President feels as I do! You 
richly deserve the post, and the country, even more than you, 
is to be congratulated. All good luck attend you. 

Faithfully yours, 
Roger GRANT PETERSON 
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Letters written in cases of illness vary from the short, 
friendly message to the long and chatty chronicle of news 
which a convalescent might enjoy. In general, however, such 
letters should be kept within limits; even the sick person who 
is recovering would rather have several jolly little notes than 
a long, rambling letter. 

One might write: 


Dear Mrs. Pearson: 

I was shocked to hear of your accident and do hope that 
it has proved less severe than we at first feared. I know 
you are having every care that love and skill can give, but 
if there is anything I can do, please ask your husband to 
call me up. 

Just as soon as doctors and nurses permit, I want to run 
in and see you. 

With my deepest sympathy, 

Always sincerely yours, 


CHRISTINE ADAMS HALSEY 


or 


Dear Molly: 


What thrilling news, that you are out of bed and actually 
sitting by the window! It surely has been a long siege for 
you. I wish I could pass outside and wave up at you— 
quarantines are such tiresome things. But since your tall 
tower doesn’t face my way, I send a wireless wave and a 
good hug and kiss with it. 

The big news of the week in our family is that baby 
Millicent has a new tooth. She is, however, not at all 
bowed down by her honors. 

I sometimes see small Molly and Bob out with your 
sister in the park, and they are more rosy and huggable than 
ever. Last week I persuaded them to stand still long enough 
for me to take a few snapshots—which you have doubtless 
examined by this time. I know if a picture of my own 
cherubs were to tumble out of a letter, I’d look at it before 
I read a word. You can see how flourishing they are. Just 
the same, I know they’ll welcome you home—as will we 
one and all. 


With a great deal of love, 
AGNES 
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THE BUSINESS LETTER 


In its form a business letter differs from a social one only 
in a slight additional degree of formality. As with a social 
letter, the address and the date come first, written in the 
upper right-hand corner. Some very formal, old-fashioned 
firms require that the date be written out: ‘‘May twenty- 
fourth, nineteen twenty-six.” Many stenographers favor the 
two-line date: 

May 24, 
ees 


and there is no special argument for or against this. 

The salutation of a business letter includes the full name 
and address of the concern to which it goes. If the letter is 
a formal one, ‘‘ Dear Sir” is used when the communication is 
to an individual, ‘‘Gentlemen’”’ when the firm name is com- 
pounded. As for instance: 


Peter J. Brennan 
430 Third Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 
or 


Haskell, Farnum and Baines 
1492 Broadway 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


“Dear Sirs” is correct, but ‘‘Gentlemen”’ has the preference 
among the punctilious. 

In the typed business letter it is a growing practice to begin 
the several lines of the salutation at the left, without indenta- 
tion, as in the letters that follow in this chapter. 

If an individual is directly addressed, his name is used. 
A woman for whom Peter J. Brennan has done previous work 
might address him “Dear Mr. Brennan.” In writing to a 
member of a firm, one either uses his name at the beginning 
of the address or adds a line below it. As: 
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Mr. Charles R. Farnum 
Haskell, Farnum, and Baines 
149 Broadway 

New York City 


My dear Mr. Farnum: 


(Or “Dear Mr. Farnum,” or, from business intimates, 
‘“‘Dear Farnum” or ‘‘Dear Charlie.”’ It is wise, however, 
in business correspondence to remember that all such letters 
go into the office files and that personal touches may well be 
kept out of them or at least reduced to a minimum.) 

The alternative form would read: 

Haskell, Farnum, and Baines, 


1492 Broadway 
New York City 


Attention, Mr. Farnum 


or (if there is more than one of that name in the firm) “‘ Atten- 
tion, Mr. Charles R. Farnum.”’ Correctly, such a letter, 
whose main heading is that of the firm, should begin ‘‘Gentle- 
men’”’ rather than ‘“‘ Dear Mr. Farnum.” 

“Sincerely yours” is as appropriate for a business letter 
as for a social one. ‘Yours truly” or ‘Very truly yours,” | 
formerly used in either capacity, is now limited almost entirely 
to business correspondence. 

The matter of signature varies according to the custom of 
the firm. Some offices require that all correspondence be 
signed by the full name, typewritten, with only the initials 
of the writer to give it personality. As: 


Haskell, Farnum and Baines, 
A 8 


In other cases this signature is made somewhat more 
personal by the writing out of the signer’s name in full, as 


Haskell, Farnum and Baines 
per 
Julia Hale 


When the custom of a social letter is followed, and the 
name of the writer is signed, writers who have never 
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cultivated a legible signature have their stenographers leave 
a space for the signature in ink and then typewrite the full 
name as the solution of the hieroglyphics above it, as: 


Yours very sincerely, 


Cae M. Potter 


Assistant Manager 


A man’s title is generally added to tell the recipient of the 
letter with whom he has been dealing, and it is a guarantee 
against the possibility that a subordinate without authority 
may have assumed the task of answering a complaint or 
rendering an estimate. . 

Since men whose work takes them out of the office fre- 
quently dictate a letter and leave before it can be typewritten, 
there are several ways by which a secretary may indicate this 
fact. She may have authority to sign her superior’s name 
for him, especially in routine cases when the recipient is not 
familiar with the correspondent’s signature. She may sign 
his name and add her initials as: 


Thomas H. Starr 
M. B. 


Offices using the most courteous procedure require that a 
line be added to explain the situation, as: ‘‘Dictated by Mr. 
Starr but signed in his absence.”’ In some cases the secretary 
writes and signs the letter herself, introducing it by some such 
explanatory phrase as: 

Mr. Starr asks me to answer your letter, which came 
just as he was leaving the office. He will be very glad to see 


you here Monday at three o’clock and suggests that you 
bring with you the plans for the addition to the factory. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Emity Davis 
Secretary to Mr. Starr 
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Recommendations for servants and employees must be 
written at one time or another. The form of recommendation 
is an established one and should be used whenever practi- 
cable. 

Although a business concern or a housekeeper may write 
a recommendation beginning “‘To Whom It May Concern,” 
it is customary for the lady of the house, in recommending 
a servant, to make a simple statement in the first person and 
sign her name to it. 


1000 Marsden Avenue 
April, 19—— 


Hortense Monier has been with me as lady’s maid for 
five years. ~- 

She has shown herself capable in every way, a good 
seamstress, with excellent taste as a coiffeuse, neat, honest, 
sober, and faithful. © 

We are moving to the West and she prefers to stay in 
New York. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions about her stay 
with me, and take pleasure in recommending her as a most 
satisfactory lady’s maid. 
; Frances Hunt PENNINGTON 


(Mrs. Timothy Park Pennington) : 


LETTERS TO STORES AND TRADESPEOPLE 


327 Clayborne Street 
February 20, 19 : 


Peter J. Brennan 
430 Third Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 


I wish to have new plumbing fixtures installed in two 
bedrooms of my house, and should like to have your estimate 
on the work. P 

I shall be glad if you will send a representative either 
Thursday or Friday morning, between nine and twelve, to 
inspect the rooms. 

Yours very truly, 


(Miss) JosePHINE CoLE 
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Haskell, Farnum and Baines 30 East 42nd Street 
1492 Broadway March 12, 19—. 
New York .City 
Gentlemen: 


Herewith I am returning the lease on the four-story 
building at No. 615 East 48th Street. I notice that the 
special clause permitting subletting the premises has been 
omitted. You will recall that this was agreed upon in 
conference with the owner in your office on September 15. 

If you will have the error rectified, I shall be glad to 
sign the lease at once. 


Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. Starr 


Third-person communications are sometimes permissible, 
although it is never correct for_any woman, whatever her 
position, to sign herself ‘‘Mrs. Timothy Park Pennington.” 
She may write thus to a manservant: 


Willi Michael please meet Mr. and Mrs. Pennington on 
Saturday, the twelfth, at Grand Central Station, at 4:15, 
with the closed car? The house should be open and aired 
and the rose room prepared. Mr. and Mrs. Pennington 
will spend the night and return to the country Sunday 
morning. 


Wide Acres 
August seventh 


But most women write with less formality to employees: 


Dear Mrs. Hixbee: 


‘Mr. Pennington and I are coming in to town Saturday, 
and will stay until Sunday morning. Please have Michael 
meet_us at the 4:15, with the closed car. We shall have 
dinner at home, without guests. Please prepare the rose 


room, and have the house open and aired. L 
Very truly yours, 
(Mrs. T. P.) - Frances Hunt PENNINGTON 


In sending an order to a store, many women still use the 
formal third person, but such communications are now more 
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usually written in the manner employed for any business 
letter. 


John Wanamaker 1000 Marsden Avenue 
Broadway at 10th Street February 3, 19——. 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send to me at the above address the following 
articles: 


5 yards of velvet (sample attached) 
1 yard gold ribbon, 3 inches wide 
2 spools of silk, to match sample 
1 card black snappers, medium size 
These should be charged to my account. I would 
appreciate prompt delivery. 
Very truly yours, 
Frances Hunt PENNINGTON 


(Mrs. Timothy Park Pennington) 


Tiffany _& Co. 
Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please deliver to the bearer the platinum cigarette case 
which you have been repairing and which was promised for 
last Tuesday. The receipt for the case is inclosed, and the 
bearer will pay the charges. 

Very truly yours, 


Tuomas H. STARR 


Lord and Taylor 
Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 


This will authorize you to charge to my account pur- 
chase smade for me by my secretary, Miss Vera Barrett. 
Miss Barrett’s signature is attached for your files. 


Very truly yours, 
CuRIsTINE ApamMs HaLsEy 
(Mrs. Freeman Halsey) 
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If the third person is used, a woman might write as follows: 


Will B. Altman & Co. please send at once to Mrs. 
Freeman Halsey, 85 Atlantic Avenue, the following articles: 
10 yards Indian head (bolt) 

5 spools cotton, No. 50 
ae ie £5 EN Onl 
2 packages sewing needles (graduated) 


These should be charged to Mrs. Halsey’s account 
or 


Overton Bros. 
562 Fifth Avenue 


The pitcher of the iced tea set ordered by Mrs. Freeman 
Halsey to be delivered to Miss Angela Stacpole at The 
Manor, Fennimore, New Jersey, was broken in transit. Will 
Overton Bros. kindly send a duplicate pitcher at once to 
Miss Stacpole? The set was of yellow crackled glass, 
priced at $18.50. 
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CHAPTER XX 


GOOD MANNERS IN PUBLIC AND IN PRIVATE 


AMILY relationships are too many and varied to permit 
| %) of standardization, and it would be idle indeed to 

recommend a code of Chesterfieldian observances for 
the average healthy, unceremonious American household. 
Manners of the heart, however, may be present in the meanest 
cottage and absent in the most palatial villa, or vice-versa, 
for the poorest are not always the worthiest, or the richest the 
most contemptible. 

Manners in the home are born of genuine consideration for 
others and are strengthened by constant usage. The husband 
who disregards his wife’s prejudice against slamming doors, 
heedlessly scattered clothing, or any other of the hundred 
deviations from accepted good manners which children are 
quick to note and instant to imitate; and the wife who comes 
to the table in grimy kitchen garb, who derives daily pleasure 
from “listening in’”’ on the party telephone line to the private 
conversation of her neighbors, and who squabbles with trades- 
people via the dumbwaiter shaft or the back step, reveals a 
flaw in character no less than a lack of breeding. 

Without drawing too close a-parallel between manners and 
morals, one may safely say that as many homes have been 
broken up because of habitual breaches of everyday manners 
as for more venial offenses. When one charming woman of the 
highest standards said humorously to an intimate friend who 
counseled her to divorce her husband for numberless violations 
of the moral code, ‘‘Cynthia, it is my firm conviction that Paul 
is one of the wickedest men that ever lived, but I can’t say I 
dislike him,’’ she expressed the response which we all give to 
a courteous manner and the external appearance of deference 
and consideration. 

(264) 
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Respect for personal property should be shown in the family 
as well as outside of it, and the reading of another’s corre- 
spondence, the prying into another’s secrets, the betrayal of 
another’s confidence, are no less breaches of good manners 
between strangers than between husband and wife, mother 
and child, brother and sister. The woman who jealously 
questions her husband as to every moment he spends out of 
her sight, and the man who continually interrupts his wife with 
demands for small services as she goes about her household 
tasks, both show the same lack of respect for another’s rights 
to privacy and self-determination. Yet these chide their 
children when they ‘‘tag” after them with pointless, inquisi- 
tive personal questions! 


LIVING IN OTHER PEOPLE’S HOMES 


There is a group of women to whom a word of counsel may 
be given—the women who must live in others’ homes. 

The art of such living is hardily acquired by a few. But 
the vast majority of women, no matter how fine in character 
and wise in brain, seem never to learn perfectly to adjust 
themselves, and live and die trying to mold the situation to 
their own tastes, prejudices and desires. 

However dear one may be to the members of the family, 
and however close the tie that binds one to the home, such an 
“adopted’’ member is, in effect, always a guest, a fact which 
too many women forget or ignore. She is not the mistress of 
the house and cannot determine its laws. Not being its 
mistress she should not try to alter its established routine 
but should run in its grooves. It is not expected that she 
should be absolutely self-effacing, but those who pay the 
upkeep should have their say as to its management. She 
need not find fault with the food, rearrange the furniture, 
“‘snoop,” or gird at practices she may herself disapprove. If 
she does not favor card playing or Sunday golf, she need not 
herself indulge, but there is no call for her to be a kill-joy. 
If she disapproves of tobacco she can refrain from sniffing 
righteously at the lace curtains. 
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To refrain from criticizing the customs of the household, 
to accept methods which are not those of one’s own generation, 
to learn when to help, and when volunteer assistance is de 
trop—these are essential lessons for the woman who lives in 
another’s home. Like the sensible guest, such a woman should 
remember that she need not participate in every moment of 
the family life, and should learn to use her room as a sanctuary 
and to respect the privacy of other members of the family. 

However it may irk her to do so, she must leave the dis- 
ciplining of children strictly to those responsible for them, nor: 
may she, in her anxiety for the love of her nieces and nephews 
or grandchildren, secretly undermine the discipline of others 
and teach the children to come to her for sympathy or sweet- 
meats after they have received well-merited punishment. Only 
the tactless or the intentionally meddlesome say, ‘‘When you 
were a child, Elizabeth, you were never permitted to go out 
with boys unless your father or I went with you!” or ‘‘ Let the 
child have the candy if he wants it—it won’t hurt him! 
These modern theories of diet are nonsense.” 

The loved one in but not of the home is she who confirms 
the authority of their parents to the children, and respects the 
wishes of the mistress of the house in all matters of home 
discipline, who never gossips to outsiders about the conduct 
of the household, and who otherwise strives to display the good 
traits both of an outside guest and of an intimate member of 
the family. 

A hard role to play, but such a visitor, be she a grand- 
mother, mother-in-law, sister, or aunt, makes herself a welcome 
guest rather than a burden to those about her. 


MEETINGS AND GREETINGS IN THE STREET 


Except on the continent, where men raise their hats to 
one another, even when neither is accompanied by a lady, a 
slight inclination of the head is all that is necessary when a 
man passes a male acquaintance on the street, but a gentleman 
should completely remove his hat and bow when he meets a 
lady. 
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It is her part to speak first, which gives her the privilege 
of not recognizing a casual former introduction. It is not, 
_ however, good form ever to administer the cut direct. Should 
a man have so seriously offended her that she is averse to 
speaking to him, she may feign absorption in a shop window 
or simply look ahead. For one to meet the eyes of some one 
else without recognition of any sort is punishment too severe 
for any but the most unpardonable sin. When there has been 
some moderately serious offense, a woman may administer 
reproof by meeting the eyes of an acquaintance and bowing 
coldly, without a smile or expression of ‘pleasure. 

In greeting a man friend on the street, a woman bows and 
smiles; the man bows and lifts his hat, a stiff hat by the 
brim, a soft one by the crown. In no case does he merely 
touch the edge without lifting it. If he is smoking, he removes 
the cigar, cigarette, or pipe from hissmouth. Nothing is more 
disrespectful than the languid lifting of a finger to the hat 
brim, while a cigarette dangles from the lips—a _ scant 
courtesy lazily rendered by some men who think that barely 
complying with a custom is enough. 

A few years ago it used to be a much discussed point 
_ whether, when a man and woman meet in the street and stop 
to talk, the man should keep his hat off all the time. The 
old school considered it, despite the weather, imperative; now- 
-adays we are more sensible and no lady would permit a gen- 
tleman thus to risk the ‘‘flu.” If she is so inconsiderate he 
should be man enough to put his hat on anyway and retain 
both health and common sense. 

A gentleman removes his hat whenever and wherever a 
woman addresses him, indoors or out. He removes it also in 
a hotel lobby or elevator, or in a public vehicle in crowding 
past or disturbing a woman or in offering her a seat. He re- 
moves his hat when the national anthem is played and when- 
ever the national flag passes, and some follow the European 
custom and uncover when a funeral goes by. Certainly all 
men bystanders should render this respect at a public funeral 
when the cortége bearing the body of a national leader passes. 
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When a man accompanies a woman, he raises his hat if she 
bows to some one, either man or woman and whether he knows 
the person thus greeted or not. He thus observes the courtesy 
of anyone who rises to give her a seat in a public vehicle, hands 
her something she has dropped, apologizes for jostling her or 
otherwise in any way elicits direct attention from her. 

When a man meets a woman of his acquaintance and wishes 
to talk with her, he may stop for a moment, remove his hat 
with his left hand, and shake hands with her with his right. 
If his glove is a loose one (especially if the woman is ungloved) 
he may remove it before shaking hands, but this is often irk- 
some and is therefore not considered necessary. The bromidic 
phrase, ‘‘Excuse my glove,”’ is no longer used. 

If the chat is of longer duration than a moment, the man 
replaces his hat and turns and walks beside the woman. As 
a matter of fact two women should follow the same principle, 
for though it originated in a masculine reluctance to delay a 
woman while talking to her, the effect of blocking traffic is as 
complete with two women as with a man and a woman. 

In former days a man who was smoking instantly threw 
away his cigarette or cigar and pocketed his pipe if he stopped 
for even a moment’s chat. Nowadays if he turns to walk 
with a woman he should do this, unless she asks him not to 
do so. 

In walking beside a woman a man always takes the curb. 
Should there be two women, he does not walk between them, 
but takes the outside, changing as may be necessary to retain 
this position. Should a woman be carrying parcels the man 
may volunteer to take them. Asarule, a woman thanks him 
for his thoughtfulness but prefers to keep her own bundles. 
A man in Army or Navy uniform is forbidden to carry anything 
of the sort, so if an officer or private fails to volunteer his 
assistance a woman should understand that a regulation 
prohibits his doing so. 

A man is not supposed to touch a woman with whom he 
is walking. In descending from a street car or a private motor, 
he goes first and turns to extend a hand should she need it. 
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As soon as she is safely on the ground or pavement, he with- 
draws it. In crossing a rough piece of roadway or if 
caught in a hurrying crowd, a man may take hold, lightly, of 
a woman’s elbow, but should immediately drop his hand when 
the need is past. In helping a woman on to a car or into a 
motor, a man stands near the step and if he touches her at 
all, gives the same light but firm pressure under the elbow, 
with a lifting and steadying motion. 

The old custom of a man offering his arm has almost 
passed except as it is adopted by the ushers at weddings, and 
by men at very formal dinners. Sometimes a gentleman of 
the old school ceremoniously offers his right arm, but few 
women nowadays feel at ease in this somewhat stilted position. 

Should a man continue walking with a woman until she 
is anxious to be free from his company, she may stop at a 
corner or before a shop door, and say pleasantly that an errand 
calls her in that direction. As she offers her hand in farewell, 
he must perforce take it, and she turns down the street or into 
the shop, whether her errand carries her there or not. 

If a man is walking with a lady and a stranger annoys her 
in any way, her escort’s instinct may be the primitive one, to 
take swift action with fist or stick. But here the inhibitions 
of civilization should remind him that he also owes a debt of 
courtesy to her and that to make her thus conspicuous is to 
annoy her as greatly as any discourteous stranger may have 
done. A warning glance or a low-voiced word should suffice 
to check the unwelcome attentions but if they are persisted 
in, he should ask the lady to walk on slowly or to wait at a 
convenient and safe place, while he invokes the aid of a police- 
man, or at least informs the offender that he will do so unless 
he desists. On no account should any gentleman start a 
public brawl, no matter how unpleasant the incident which 
_ precipitates it. 


REGARD FOR TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


If ever there were necessary and sensible laws they are the 
traffic regulations once limited to larger cities but now accepted 
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throughout the country. With as little consideration for their 
own lives as for the comfort of others, motorists and pedes- 
trians alike seem to glory in traffic violations. Pedestrians 
are perhaps the worst sinners in this respect. 

The courtesy of the street corner should be extended alike 
to motorists, policemen, and pedestrians. The citizen who 
elbows and pushes through a waiting group until he reaches 
the curb, poises on the edge until there comes a slight gap in 
the procession of passing motors, and then, disregarding the 
officer’s raised arm, darts to safety on the other side (or perilous 
isolation in the center of the avenue) is as great a menace to 
traffic as the drunken driver or the car with inefficient brakes. 
A woman will sometimes risk such a crossing—saving thereby 
five seconds of time and risking her life and the nerves of 
others—to pause as many minutes before an alluring window 
display on the other side. Any observer on a city street 
realizes that the Suicide Club has a plethora of members. 

The motor driver who springs into top speed the instant 
the light begins to flicker or the policeman lifts his whistle 
toward his mouth, forcing pedestrians who still have the right 
of way to flee before him, is no less a menace. His recklessness 
is equaled by his discourtesy, and one is tempted to hope that 
in some future transmigration his Karma will*compel him to 
a kalpa or two of panic-stricken scurrying before demoniac 
and insensate Juggernauts! 


IN PUBLIC VEHICLES 


In public vehicles the most considerate men still give their 
seats to ladies who are forced to stand. When a man performs 
this courtesy, no matter whether the woman is a society leader 
or a bundle-laden washerwoman, he should raise his hat. He 
gives up the seat in recognition of her femininity, whether she 
is old or young, pretty or unattractive. 

The woman on her part should never fail to acknowledge 
the civility. No possible loss of.standing is involved in giving 
a smiling ‘‘Thank you”’ to the man, whether he be a Beau 
Brummel or a day laborer, who thus sacrifices his own comfort 
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fora woman. The only loss is that of the woman who flounces 
into the vacated seat, either without any acknowledgment or 
with a muttered word which might be an expletive in Choctaw. 

On occasions it is necessary for both men and women to 
ask directions of strangers or to call attention to some inadvert- 
ence. Such a question or statement should be prefaced by a 
courteous, “‘I beg pardon,” or “‘ Excuse me,” as: ‘‘I beg pardon, 
but can you direct me to Windover Street?” or, ‘“‘Excuse me, 
but you dropped your billfold.”’” One gives thanks for 
information received, or simply smiles in acknowledgment of 
thanks given and goes on. 

If a man asks a question of a woman or directs her attention 
to something, he raises his hat in speaking to her. Anything 
which she has dropped he picks up and proffers with a slight 
bow, his hat in his hand. He may say, “I beg your pardon, 
but I think you dropped this,” or ‘‘Excuse me, but your belt 
is trailing.”’ He pauses only long enough to receive her thanks 
and, raising his hat, walks quickly away. 

When we meet our own servants or those of our friends on 
the street, of course we should speak to them. Only the most 
snobbish parvenu would ignore the presence of another human 
being with whom one has any acquaintance. A pleasant nod 
and a smile for any public or private servant—our own Eliza, 
the maid who has so often served us luncheon at Mrs. Neigh- 
bor’s, the policeman at the corner, the conductor of the bus 
we catch almost every morning, the ice man, the butcher’s 
whistling boy—are among the minor amenities of life. Wemay 
not at first recognize Tony, who shines our shoes so valiantly, 
when we meet him in his Sunday best in the park, his young 
bride on his arm, but when we catch his eye, and see in it 
mingled pride and anxiety lest we fail to know him, our smile 
and greeting are as gracious as we know how to make them. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF THE TELEPHONE 


The good manners of the public telephone booth seem too 
obvious to enumerate. Always to note if some one is anxiously 
waiting to use it, is perhaps the first law. Long gossipy chats 
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while others wait should be taboo: the public telephone is not 
the place for extended personal conversation. Certainly one 
should never use a coin box telephone for the ‘‘ Guess-who-this- 
is” type of call, or for the continuation of a family argument 
started the night before. 

Men should not smoke in the tiny, airless cubicle. Surely 
the time of a call is so short that they may deny themselves. 

‘No one should leave a cigar on the box or shelf, to die malodor- 
ously and poison the already stuffy atmosphere. 

The American salutation, ‘‘Hello,”’ will not readily be 
abandoned by the public. There are even signs that it will 
in time replace the British ‘‘Are you there?”’ The most usual 
form of address is, ‘‘Hello! Is this Barclay 4500?” To which, 
if the call is a private one and a servant answers, the reply is, 
“Yes, sir” or ‘‘Yes, madam.”’ Or in case of error, “No, sir, 
you have the wrong number.” At a business office the tele- 
phone operator usually gives the number in answering, saying 
simply ‘Barclay 4500,” and the caller then|asks for the person 
with whom he wishes to speak. 

The essence of a courteous telephone call is brevity. Speak- 
ing directly into the receiver, not keeping a person whom one 
has called waiting after he has answered, and answering 
promptly when one is called oneself, are all primary principles 
of good telephone behavior. The leaflets and advertisements 
of the telephone companies explain the minor points of courtesy 
so clearly that there is no need to discuss them at any length. 


WHEN ONE MUST WAIT 


In hotel lobbies, the vestibules of office buildings, and other 
places where men and women must occasionally wait, -the real 
gentleman or lady is noticeable for inconspicuousness. Men 
who scan every passing woman’s face, who lean indolently 
against the desk or a convenient pillar, who surround them- 
selves with clouds of smoke and frequently have recourse to 
the nearest cuspidor are not gentlemen, no matter how elegant 
their attire. Women who affect centrally located chairs, 
changing their places often and ostentatiously, who stare at 
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the men and women who pass, or stop bored page boys to ask 
trifling questions lay themselves open to undesirable attention 
and comment. 

"If necessary to wait one should select a desirable place near 
by and wait with composure, without advertising one’s presence 
to others. When the friends for whom one waits arrive greet- 
ings should be exchanged quietly, without loud, exclamatory 
kisses, laughter, or commotion. Natural reserve and dignity 
never show to better advantage than after one has witnessed 
such an exhibition of emotion. 

In the gorgeous ‘‘ Peacock Alley” of some famous hostelry, 
one is often reminded that the peacock has the most raucous 
cry of the bird family. The average hotel lobby offers many 
striking illustrations of how not to talk. 


IN PUBLIC HOTEL ROOMS 


In entering a restaurant a man precedes a woman and 
stands a step or two in advance until he catches the eye of the 
head waiter; as soon as this potentate takes charge the gentle- 
man steps back of the lady. The same underlying reason 
governs this procedure as in the theater aisle, where a man 
goes first until the usher takes the checks, after which he falls 
behind. The idea is that on strange territory the man assumes 
an advanced position until safe conduct is assured, and then 
in courtesy he permits the woman to precede him. In leaving 
a restaurant the woman always precedes. 


IN CHURCH 


In church the same etiquette obtains. Although a man 
may hold open the door for a woman, permitting her to enter 
first, he steps before her and leads the way down the aisle until 
the usher meets them. . The man then steps behind the woman, 
who follows the usher and is shown first into the pew. Both 
should bow slightly in acknowledgment of the assistance. Ifa 
man and a woman have their own pew, the woman (in America) 
leads the way to it. In England the man leads the way and 
the woman follows. In France they walk side by side. 
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The attitude of anyone who enters a church should be 
one of respect. If it belongs to another religion or denomina- 
tion, the building is still a consecrated place of worship. 
Tourists in foreign countries, particularly non-Christian ones, 
would do well to remember this. Loud talking or continuous 
whispering, giggling, pointing, or commenting on ceremonials 
or customs are as great an affront to the worshiper of another 
faith as is similar behavior in our own churches and cathedrals 
to us. 

“The broad hint of a Sunday-school teacher taught me that 
it was unnecessary that I should know who came in every time 
the door opened and that most people were able to get to their 
seats without my watchful eye upon them,” writes one corre- 
spondent of a religious paper, in speaking of church behavior. 
‘Before that my head went around as though on a swivel if I 
heard a footstep. Now the king of France and ten thousand 
men may enter the sanctuary, but my face shall be set like a 
flint Zionward, by which I mean toward the pulpit.” 

The churchgoer who cannot refrain from peering this way 
and that to catch glimpses of friends, who takes advantage of 
the rising of the congregation for hymns to linger on his or her 
feet a moment for a better view, might well be advised to face 
“Zionward,”’ until the service is over. 

In former days even to bow in church to a friend whose 
eyes one met was almost sacrilegious. Modernly we have 
relaxed somewhat this rigidity of demeanor, although any more 
than the slightest facial recognition (hardly sufficient to be 
called a smile) is still frowned upon. 

When a hymn book is offered the polite stranger accepts 
it without muttered apologies about glasses left at home. 
Even if he must hold it upside down, the intent has been 
friendly and to refuse is something of a snub. If the usher 
has shown a visitor into a private pew the occupant should 
not glare displeasure. To make a stranger feel uncomfortable 
is far from the hospitable Christian doctrine, yet this is one 


of the commonest failings among otherwise kindly church 
members, 
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A man is entitled to the end seat, yet he should always rise 
when others come to the pew, and permit them to enter without 
crowding past him. As a rule it involves too much trouble 
for other occupants of the pew also to rise for those who go 
past them. 

Most parents have learned that children who behave like 
cherubim when seated with their elders may become meta- 
morphosed into wriggling, nudging little demons when two or 
more are put together. It is the part of wisdom to separate 
them at the’start. 

The ritualistic observances of the different creeds are best 
taught by those appointed for the purpose. In general, how- 
ever, the visitor to a strange church should watch the people 
about him, following their lead in the matters of downsitting 
and uprising, and thus causing himself no embarrassment by 
acts of solitary conspicuousness. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF THE FLAG 


To Army and Navy men and all those whose positions 
require that they understand the etiquette surrounding the 
display of the national flag, the general public ignorance con- 
cerning these simple observances is appalling. Recently a 
leading newspaper called attention to the fact that the reviewing 
stand from which the mayor of one of the greatest American 
cities had acknowledged the salutes of participants in a passing 
parade had been decorated with the Stars and Stripes draped 
in flagrant violation of these simple rules. Any city official 
should have known better than to twist the national flag into 
rosettes, twirls, draperies, and intricate designs such as deco- 
rated the stand occupied by the leading figures of the city 
administration. Bunting should be used for such purposes. 

Rules governing the display of the fag are, briefly, as 
follows: 

Two methods are possible of use. One is to fly the American 
flag from a staff, the other to hang it flat, at its full length and 
width, so that the starry field is to the left of an observer and 
at the top. 
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At crossed staffs with another flag, the national emblem 
should be on the left of the observer. Suspended over the 
middle of an avenue the flag should hang vertically, with the 
starry field to the north in an east-and-west street and to the 
east in a north-and-south street. 

On a speaker’s stand, the flag should be flown from a staff, 
on the observer’s left, or displayed flat, above and behind the 
speaker. 

Carried in a procession, the Stars and Stripes should always 
be on the marching right of all other flags, or, if there is an 
entire line of flags, in front of them all, in the center. When 
other flags are flown from the same staff, the national flag is 
always at the peak. In a group of flags, it is the first to be 
hoisted and the last to be lowered. 

The use (or misuse) of the flag for handkerchiefs, dress 
accessories, or in other ways lacking in dignity and respect, 
while not absolutely illegal, violates patriotic feeling, and is 
in bad taste. Making use of the flag for advertising is strictly 
forbidden by law. 


BEHAVIOR IN POLLING PLACES 


In election booths and polling places where women now 
appear they should expect no special advantage, but they 
naturally expect to be treated courteously. They go there as 
citizens, and both sexes are equal before the balloting machine. 
A woman takes her plaee in line, answers the obligatory 
questions directly and plainly (not whispering so that the 
clerk can hardly hear her), and marks and deposits her ballot 
in the box without indulging in any feminine helplessness. 
She may ask questions of members of the registry board or the 
policeman on duty, but she should remember that it is her part 
to inform herself in advance as to the proceedings. She should 
not fume against the delay, comment upon the slowness of 
those in charge, or ask men if she may precede them in the line. 
It may be the only act of the year by which she establishes her 
citizenship and fulfils the duties it imposes, and she should be 
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willing to undergo any minor inconveniences as stoically as 
do men. 


WHERE WOMEN MAY SMOKE 


In the larger eities women now smoke so generally that it 
almost seems as though they were destined before long to use 
the weed wherever and whenever men do. As yet, however, 
women of breeding do not smoke on the street,.or in a public 
conveyance. In some restaurants women guests are requested 
not to smoke, and the woman of taste also refrains in a private 
home where the mistress of the house disapproves. 

Women light their cigarettes in women’s clubs, in public 
and private reception rooms, at tables in many restaurants and. 
supper clubs, and elsewhere as custom permits. In the United 
States they do not, at formal luncheons and dinners, smoke 
at the table (nor do men), unless cigarettes are served with 
the coffee. 7 

Russian and Turkish women and some others smoke cigars 
and sometimes pipes. The American woman has not yet 
(thank heaven!) taken to cigars, though tiny decorative pipes 
for women are a recent fad in London. 


IN PUBLIC DANCE HALLS 


Public dance halls have, during the last few years, appealed 
to a, more varied and exclusive clientele than formerly fre- 
quented such places of amusement. Dancing resorts of the 
better sort have excellent floors, splendid music, and strict 
supervision to prevent any untoward incident. The furnish- 
ings and decorations of many of them have been planned by 
well-known artists and their rooms are as attractive and as 
pleasant as the dancing rooms of the more expensive hotels. 

The etiquette of this type of place is the same as that which 
applies to a dance at a hotel or a private home, except that 
there is no hostess to greet and to bid good-night. Guests are 
expected to conduct themselves with as much dignity and 
decorum as they would show if they had been invited instead 
of paying admission. Introductions are not made by the 
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management, but the guests who come in groups dance with 
each other. There are usually a small group of “hostesses” or 
dancing teachers, who are expert instructors and whose services 
may be obtained by the payment (to the management, not to 
them) of an additional fee. 

Refreshments of some sort are always arranged for at dance 
halls of the better class, and should be ordered at least once 
during the course of an evening. The waiter expects a tip 
rather above the usual ten per cent given in a restaurant. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HOTEL ETIQUETTE 


HE modern hotel plays an increasingly large part in 
our life of today. To the past generation the hotel 


existed chiefly for travelers. To our generation it is 
a place of manifold entertainment, the center of many social 
and civic activities. 

Automobile clubs, Rotary clubs, and many business and 
social organizations have their headquarters in hotels. 
Women’s clubs hold musicales, lecture courses, teas, and supper 
dances in the various convenient gathering places which the 
modern hostelry provides. Night after night its reception 
rooms and banquet halls blossom with conventions, business 
organization dinners, and social affairs, and since society has 
discovered that the most elaborate balls, weddings, or recep- 
tions may be given most easily by its highly trained staff of 
experts, the impressive affairs of a social season are apt to 
take place in the smart hotel. Its huge roof covers at one 
time the coming-out dance of a favorite débutante, the big 
restaurant with its famous dance orchestra, the grill room down- 
stairs and the roof garden with its jazz—a thousand dancing 
and dining, separated by two feet of brick and mortar from the 
convention of automobile salesmen or the lecture of a noted 
scientist on the latest discoveries of radioactivity. 

Since it has come to represent a cross section of the com- 
munity, hotel life has evolved a distinct etiquette. 

It is never to be forgotten that a hotel, while it may be 
one’s temporary or even permanent home, is first and foremost 
,a public place and its guests are under the critical public eye. 

It is also to be remembered that although the affair one is 
attending is a private one, to the extent to which he avails 
himself of the hotel’s public facilities he is its guest and its 
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regulations and customs are as binding upon him as if he were 
actually registered there. 

Young people meeting at a hotel for some festivity are too 
prone to forget the fact that other guests are passing back 
and forth and to act as if they were in a private home. Loud 
talking or laughter, calling across a room or a hall, rambling 
off inquisitively into reserved parlors, clogging the business 
routine at the desk by asking the clerks unimportant questions, 
are only a few of the ways in which the thoughtless may make 
themselves unpopular. 

When attending a function in a hotel the woman guest, 
unless she is to await friends in the lobby, should go directly 
to the room or suite where the affair is to be held. After she 
has arrived there it is bad form to “‘visit”’ in the cloakroom 
while the line waits. Preliminaries should be gone through 
with quickly and sociable instincts controlled until wraps are 
out of the way. When either checking or taking out wraps, 
it is the height of rudeness to push ahead of others, no matter 
how long a line may be waiting. Under exceptional cireum- 
stances—if there is a last suburban train to catch—it may be 
permissible to ask special treatment on this ground, but the 
suburbanite should be sufficiently thoughtful to start in time 
to check out without inconveniencing others. 

THE WOMAN UNACCOMPANIED 

The etiquette of the hotel is less readily learned by the 
woman than by the man. She is the less frequent traveler, 
and the woman who travels alone is the exception. Many a 
woman perfectly able to meet any social emergency at home 
finds herself at a loss when she stops, unaccompanied, at a 
hotel in a strange city. 

In the larger cities, the woman thus berelie often prefers 
those hotels which restrict. their clientele entirely to women. 
If she expects men callers or wishes to entertain men at 
dinner, tea, or at any other time, she should inquire as to the 
hotel regulations before definitely registering. In almost all 
such hotels men are permitted on the first floor, where are 
situated the dining rooms, reception, and writing rooms. 
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Twenty years ago a woman rarely stopped at any but a 
residential hotel, except as a member of a party. Today she 
uses hotels as much as a man does. This is partly due, like 
many social changes, to the democratizing effect of the war; 
politics have caused another class of women to travel during 
campaigns or to conventions; women’s organizations and 
club federations also draw together women from all over the 
country. And in the United States the woman traveler 
rightly takes for granted a freedom of action and behavior 
which may seem decidedly unconventional to the European 
woman. 

" THE WOMAN’S ARRIVAL:AT THE HOTEL 

On arrival at the hotel, the uniformed doorman opens the 
cab door and assists her to alight. He also takes out her 
baggage and turns it over to a bellboy. His tip may be 
postponed until departure. 

She goes directly to the desk in the lobby and signs the 
register. Some hotels require a street address in order that 
they may know where to forward mail or telegrams which 
may arrive after the guest’s departure. 

‘If a room has not been reserved in advance (as is by far 
the better way) the traveler explains briefly her wishes—the 
rate desired, whether she wishes a private bath, her choice of 
upper or lower floors, and any other requirements she deems 
essential to her comfort. Many hotels now set aside certain 
floors for women guests, and all endeavor to assign rooms in 
convenient and more or less secluded parts of the house. 

Not many American hotels have special quarters for serv- 
ants, although this is customary in Europe. The usual custom 
is therefore to reserve adjoining rooms. If an elderly lady is 
accompanied by a nurse, or when there is a great degree of 
intimacy between a woman and her companion, a double room 
may be shared. In some hotels the double rooms have twin 
beds, in others a large double bed, and one may be asked at 
the desk which one prefers. 

A woman should never arrive at a hotel without baggage. 
One who disregards this rule is almost certain to meet with 
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embarrassment. If under unusual circumstances a woman 
is separated from her baggage and forced to remain overnight 
in a strange city, she would do well to purchase and fill a small 
handbag before she seeks hotel accommodations. If she 
arrives when shops are closed she should explain her predica- 
ment to the clerk and put her baggage cheques into his care. 


REGISTERING AT THE HOTEL 


In registering a woman should always prefix her name by 
the title Mrs. or Miss. She should not abbreviate her first 
name or use a nickname, but should sign, ‘‘Mrs. Henry A. 
Wendell,” or ‘‘Miss Grace Gray Wendell.”” Only if she is 
the oldest daughter may she register as ‘‘Miss Wendell.” 
Unless she is divorced or for business reasons uses her own 
name, a woman does not sign ‘‘Mrs. Alice Morgan Wendell,” 
_ but uses her husband’s name, as above. 

When a mother is traveling with her daughter both names 
are registered, as 


Mrs. Henry A. Wendell 
Miss Grace G. Wendell 


To register as ‘‘Mrs. Henry A. Wendell and Daughter” 
is not good form. In fact, the present custom is to register 
children by their full names, using ‘‘Miss” for girls and 
““Master”’ for boys. 

A man traveling with his wife properly registers ‘‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry A. Wendell,” or even ‘“‘Mr. Henry A. Wendell 
and Mrs. Wendell.”” The names of other members of the 
party, unless they are young children, may appear on in- 
dividual lines under his. 

A man should not make the blunder of registering, ‘“‘Henry 
A. Wendell and Wife,” or (as if listing all his chattels) ‘Mr. 
H. A. Wendell, wife and 2 children.”’ 

The name of the guest’s home town is written after his 
name. If a man is staying for a while at a hotel in his own 
town, he may instead write the word ‘‘City.”’ 
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The atmosphere of the average hotei 1s somewhat like that 
aboard a steamship, in that many people show a tendency to 
be less reserved in making acquaintances than they would be 
under other conditions. But in hotel life there is more con- 

straint in this regard than on the sea. 

A woman traveling alone should be chary of self-introduc- 
tions in hotels and should not be quick to enter into extended 
conversations with strangers, men or women, even though she 
may meet them repeatedly during her stay. It does no harm 
to respond to the chance remark of another guest—in fact, 
not to do so would often smaek of rudeness—but the con- 
versation need not be continued. 

If a man especially desires to meet another staying under 
the same roof, he may ask the manager of the hotel to intro- 
duce him. It is of course possible for him to introduce himself, 
though this will not place him in quite as favorable a position 
as if he were sponsored by a third person. The manager, 
however, will probably wish to be sure the introduction is 
acceptable, because it is also his duty to protect guests from 
possible intrusion. 

In general it should be remembered that though the hoe 
is temporarily the traveler’s home the individual share is so 
small that one is entitled to few personal privileges. . 

Residents of a hotel, for instance, are expected to show 
consideration in the matter of music, vocal and instrumental. 
Those who must give a certain amount of time to practice, 
should be considerate in choosing their hours. An evening 
party in a hotel suite should close at a reasonable hour. 

Mothers and nurses are expected to restrain children from 
playing in the corridors, indulging in jumping games in the 
rooms, and otherwise shattering the nerves of near-by guests. 
Indeed, of necessity the lot of children in a hotel is so repressed 
and unnatural that the term “hotel child’ has become 
synonymous for a spoiled, unchildlike little person whom 
fate has defrauded of all rights as a normally noisy youngster. 

In the semi-private rooms, such as those of reading or 
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writing, talking, even in a low tone, is inconsiderate. A 
steady, buzzing whisper may be as distracting as the noise of 
the cataract of Niagara! 

IN THE DINING ROOM 

When a couple enters a hotel dining room, the lady precedes 
the gentleman, who awaits the attention of the head waiter 
to assign them a table. As they follow him to the allotted 
place, the lady goes first, but her escort is close enough to be 
at her side when she removes her wraps. The table waiter also 
should assist, and the lady may allow him to lay aside the 
evening cloak, if it is worn into the dining room, and when 
she takes her seat to push her chair in to the table. 

A lady dining alone should wait for the head waiter to show 
her to a table and seat her. 

A lady wears her hat in the dining room of a hotel according 
to her own tastes and the character of the hotel. In reality, 
the custom depends—for a guest who is staying at the hotel— 
upon whether she considers the hotel as her home, even though 
temporary, or wholly as a public place. In a secluded resi- 
dential hotel to wear a hat would not be necessary. In a 
large city hotel where throngs are constantly coming and 
going and even the permanent resident does not stand out 
from the chance diners, a woman usually feels conspicuous 
without a hat in the daytime. 

If she wears a hat in the evening, she will not, of course, 
wear evening dress, but a gown such as she would wear to an 
afternoon reception, or the type known as a dinner dress. 
When in evening dress she does not wear a hat, any more 
than she would in a taxi or at the function she is to attend. 
This rule applies both to the transient visitor and to the resident 
guest. 

Nowhere are good manners more under observation than 
in the hotel dining room. 

Here, as elsewhere, there are do’s and dont s which involve 
consideration for others. Don’t linger so long over the 
menu as to delay others at the table. When you have made 
your choice, change your order only if really necessary, and. 
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if it involves no special trouble or delay for others. Remember 
that the waiter is a human being, and do not ask or expect 
more service than he can justly give you. 

One mark of good breeding is self-possession in case of any 
unfortunate accideni—the spilling of water or the dropping 
of a tray, for instance. If you are responsible, apologize 
simply and with evident sincerity, but do not express sufficient 
chagrin as to make everyone else uncomfortable, for accidents 
will happen. If it is the fault of another, be charitable. 
Accept apologies instantly and ask that the matter be for- 
gotten. No lady or gentleman will loudly or overseverely 
reprimand a waiter or other attendant in the dining room or 
in any other public room of a hotel. 

It is, of course, a mistake, when any table utensil is 
dropped, to stoop and pick it up. It should be left where it 
has fallen and the waiter requested to supply another. 

If in entering or leaving the dining room, one passes a 
table where friends are seated, one should stop for not more 
than a moment’s greeting and then go on. This is especially 
true when men are in the company, for they must of course 
rise when anyone stops to speak to the ladies with them. 
The man’s acknowledgment of such a salutation is to rise 
and remain standing during the conversation. If a more 
extended chat is necessary, a waiter should be asked to bring 
an extra chair so that the newcomer may join the party for 
a few minutes. In a crowded restaurant this is often incon- 
venient, and the more courteous method is to pause only long 
enough to set some future time for a longer conversation, and 
then pass on. 

TIPPING AS A PRACTICE 

He or she who travels cannot evade the always irksome 
question of gratuities. The custom is an European one and 
its importation is regarded with as much enthusiasm as the 
introduction of the gipsy moth. However, tipping has come 
to stay and it has spread with an alarming virulence. 

Feeing in hotels is as imperative as on shivboard, but the 
code is not so clearly established, and the inexperienced traveler 
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therefore suffers more qualms in determining proper amounts. 
In general it is safe to say that all hotel employees who serve 
one regularly—the waiter at table, the chambermaid, the 
elevator man in a small hotel—receive a tip when one leaves; 
while those who render only occasional service—a, bellboy, a 
porter, a doorman, a hotel maid, or other emergency helper— 
receive a tip at the time of the service. If one is making a 
lengthy stay it is well to remember the waiter and the maid 
every week. In some of the more impressive city hotels, it 
is necessary to fee the head waiter to secure proper accom- 
modation and attention. 

Upon leaving a hotel it is not unlikely that those whose 
services have been rendered unobtrusively or without your 
knowledge will mysteriously appear in the hallway as you 
follow your bags out. Nowhere is the sage advice of the aged 
Polonius to the adventurous young Hamlet—‘‘ Put money in 
thy purse’’—more applicable than in traveling. 

In leaving a hotel it is only fair to give the management at 
least twenty-four hours notice, unless the length of your stay 
has been understood from the arrival, and even then a reminder 
is courteous. Be sure to ask for your bill in time to check it 
up and see that it is correct before paying it. Notify the desk 
clerks if you have trunks and be ready at the time the porter 
is to call. Telephone the desk when you want a bellboy to 
carry out your bags, and always allow time enough for a 
possible delay. In a small hotel porters and boys are not 
always available the second you demand them, and it is 
upsetting to leave in a mad scramble. 

When paying your bill, if you have enjoyed your stay, 
mention the fact to the clerk in charge. Even the largest 
and most impersonal of city hotels wishes to leave a pleasant 
impression upon guests, and compliments are heartwarming 
to any employee, especially the manager. 

With the tips to the doorman and to the bellboy who 
deposits your bag in the taxi your stay at that particular hotel 
isover. Let us hope that it ends, as it should, with a dignified 
and courteous exit. 


CHAPTER XXII 


SPORT 


MERICANS pride themselves upon being “good 
sports’’—indeed the phrase was coined on this side 
of the water. And though students of our social 

customs sometimes have had cause to censure the commercial- 
ization of our most popular sports and the tendency in our 
colleges to lay false emphasis upon athletics and to idealize 
and idolize its “‘stars,’”’ the nation at heart is genuinely inter- 
ested in clean sport and understands the love of the game for 
its own sake. , 
Time was when, even in sport-loving England, only ‘‘gen- 
tlemen”’ indulged. Indeed, the games of court and nobility 
were often forbidden to the ‘“‘lower classes.’”’ Nowadays 
everybody plays something and the personnel of a delegation 
to the Olympic Games, with its democratic mingling of college 
boys, independent sportsmen and laborers’ sons, testifies to 
the fact that the place on the team has gone to the best man. 


IN THE SADDLE 


The usual games of summer or winter, city or country, have 
their individual rules, but a common code of sportsmanship 
applies to all. To be a good loser and a modest winner; to 
bear with even temper the eccentricities of others; to refrain 
from comment or criticism of another’s game, or from dis- 
tracting players by loud talking, laughter, or shouted advice; 
and to avoid post-mortems, alibis, or lengthy explanations 
when a game is over—these are the earmarks of the good sports- 
man, whether his game be airplane racing or croquet. 

If only because they furnish to the high-hearted well-nigh 
the most thrilling sport known to man, horses will never 
become extinct. To direct and dominate the acts of a living 
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thing will always give a pleasure no man-made machine, 
however complex, can impart. From the schoolgirl who jogs 
comfortably along on her plump pony, to the dashing, red- 
coated huntsman who takes hedges, ditches, and fences with 
reckless, yet skilled, abandon, every rider knows the sense of 
power which horseback riding brings. 

As befits a kingly sport, riding has its well-defined etiquette. 
Although women make excellent riders, the best of them 
equaling the finest men riders in skill and daring, the etiquette 
is essentially one of the stronger for the weaker. In hunting, 
women who ride to hounds must be the equal of the men or 
they should not enter the game, but in the less strenuous riding 
of park or country road, the woman rider needs and should 
have special consideration. 

It is not advisable for a woman to ride alone; she should 
have a groom attend her if she has no riding companion. If a 
man rides with her he must inspect the saddle and girths, 
making sure that all are safe before she mounts. 

We are told that up to a certain time in the Middle Ages, 
women rode astride just as men did, but that then the special 
needs of a crippled princess made it necessary that a saddle 
be designed for her in which she could sit sideways. Thus the 
sidesaddle came into existence, and because then as now 
royalty set the fashion, the ladies of the court adopted it as 
well. So ever since, its awkwardness and badly distributed 
weight have been imposed upon horse and feminine rider alike. 

While the sidesaddle is still the more favored by the 
woman of fashion abroad, in America its sway is threatened 
by the more comfortable and normal cross saddle. But even 
so, it is by no means a thing of the past, and it must be said 
that when a woman rides well it gives what many consider the 
more graceful and elegant. seat. 

In aiding a woman to mount when a sidesaddle is used, a 
man takes the reins in his left hand, holding them against the 
saddle. He then, at a height a little above the knee, extends 
his hand, in which she puts her left foot, at the same time 
placing her hand on his shoulder and springing up, a motion. 
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which he aids by a strong upward movement of the hand. 
When she is firmly in the saddle, he gives her the reins, adjusts 
her stirrups as she desires, and when she is ready, mounts 
his own horse. A woman who rides astride can mount by 
herself, but the task is made easier if her escort holds her 
stirrup, checking any movement of the horse until she is up. 
Then, when her stirrups are madeeven, the man mounts and 
they are off. 

A man always rides on the right of a woman, going first 
through a narrow path or at any sign of danger. When the 
ride is finished he dismounts and holds her horse until she is 
safely down. 

When a man on horseback meets a woman of his acquaint- 
ance he should raise his hat. Should he stop a moment to 
talk to a woman on foot, he need not dismount, but if the 
conversation is longer than a moment, it is more courteous 
for him to do so. A salute with the riding whip touched to 
the hat is the recognition a man on horseback gives to another. 
A woman rider bows. 


ON THE LINKS 


Golf, once the sport of the elderly, has become the sport of 
people of all ages, and has developed a definite code of behavior 
for both players and gallery. One internationally famous 
golfer, in speaking to a confidential friend about a match which 
he had lost by a narrow margin, said, ‘‘The crowd won that 
match.’’ When he, as the ranking star, stepped up to tee off, 
the swarm of onlookers, overpowering the slight ‘‘police” force 
supplied by the country club, broke through all bounds and 
so crowded in upon the course that they cramped and handi- 
capped all the strokes of the man they wanted to see play. 

A gallery, if it follows a golf match, should keep well 
back of the line of play. After seeing a few exhibitions of 
mob discourtesy, one wishes that the war poster which bla- 
zoned forth ‘‘This means YOU!” could be displayed on such 
occasions. 

Etiquette for players is rather well understood. A woman 
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expects no “‘caddy” aid from a man with whom she plays. 
She provides her own balls and either pays for her own caddy 
or carries the clubs herself. Special advantages as regards 
lost balls, hazards, and other golf handicaps are not to be 
expected by her. 

To ‘‘go through” another’s match is on occasions correct. 
Players should be very wary how they ask such favors, how- 
ever. If a player is learning and is overtaken by a group of 
skilled golfers, he should take the initiative himself in offer- 
ing to let them through. When balls are lost or other impedi- 
ments encountered, players behind the delayed group may be 
given the right of way. But a good golfer—and ‘‘geod’’ means 
well-mannered as well as skilful—waits to tee off until those 
ahead have played a second stroke, and otherwise observes 
the same consideration he likes to receive. 

Many golfers play the game with extreme seriousness. 
Comment upon their play, or even general conversation near 
them, distracts them and spoils their strokes. To follow a 
player or a foursome therefore is somewhat risky; permission 
should always be asked before this is attempted. 

When one is abroad it is to be remembered that it is not 
good form in England to play golf without a coat. 

In tennis, as in golf, sporting women players seek no 
handicaps, hunt for their own balls, and take defeat, when it 
comes, in good part. Tennis, like other competitive games, 
makes many demands upon the sporting spirit, and its devotees 
find that no game equals it for clean, quick action and spirited 
play. An admonition suggested to the bridge player especially 
applies to tennis—give your partner a fair show and do not 
regard him as another opponent. Even a less skilful player 
hopes to have a chance at a few hard shots, and—what if they 
are lost? After all, it is only a game, and next time the point 
may be on your side of the net. 

Absolute respect for the decision of an umpire is also a 
badge of the good player. In tennis sometimes the flight of a 
ball is so quick that the eye fails to detect the exact spot it 
touched, and an umpire may call a ball out which to others » 
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has appeared in. Some players who have thus profited con- 
sider it a point of honor, in such a case, deliberately to serve 
a fault on the next play, thus giving the opponent a point to 
balance the one which was erroneously decided. Such a 
proceeding is, however, not fundamentally sound—it is some- 
what like “lynch law” in assuming that the individual may 
take matters into his own hands—and threatens the integrity 
of the game. Decisions that have been made by the ruling 
power should be followed scrupulously by all the players of 
a match. 


WATER SPORTS 


Water sports demand special skill and in sail-boat or motor- 
boat racing, swimming or diving contests, the rules of the 
course are always explicit. Many who must perforce stay 
on land criticize the abbreviated—yet comfortable and safe— 
bathing suits which the younger generation affect. Let these 
remember, however, that young people have never been so 
generally at home in the water as they are now, and that both 
health and safety demand a general knowledge of swimming. 
One young person, thus censured by her father, who discov- 
ered her high-diving in a bright red jersey suit, pointed out 
that he had daily passed the same swimming pool without 
previously noticing that all the girls wore exactly that sort of 
costume. 

“And,” she argued, ‘“‘why should Mr. Peters, for instance, 
be shocked by me, when you have never even noticed Annette 
Peters and her emerald green suit? But if I tried that swan 
dive in a suit with a loose flappy skirt—then you should worry, 
daddy! I’d rather be sure of coming up to the surface than 
T am of wearing a non-shock costume!” 

In other words, while healthy youngsters are diving, 
tumbling about on slippery rafts, playing water polo, or churn- 
ing up the water as they practice the ‘‘Australian crawl,” 
the safe suit is the smart one. But this is not to say that, 
however smart be suit or wearer, to parade scantily covered 
through suburban streets, or to lie about on the sands, smoking 
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and daringly postured, is not reprehensible. Bathing suits 
are essentially for the water, not for the air. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTS 


College baseball and football games, once played solely for 
the joy of the sport, have become, with the advent of huge 
concrete stadiums, special trains run from the cities and the 
pages of newspaper space given them by sporting writers, 
very great rivals of organized professional athletics. The 
‘‘T’d-die-for-dear-old-Yelton”’ spirit shows no signs of being 
laughed into oblivion, and the more we may deprecate the 
collegiate worship of the achievements of a handful of stars, 
the thrill of the gridiron and the diamond continues to draw 
hundreds of thousands of spectators every season. 

College cheer leaders make it a point to drill their followers 
in sportsmanship. The cheer for the other side before and 
after the game is a symbol of this attitude. 

In general the rules of any contest, whether for players or 
spectators, govern competitive high school and college sport- 
ing events. To the players the watchers owe the courtesy of 
silence during difficult moments and of refraining from nerve- 
racking or invidious comment throughout the contest. Spec- 
tators owe one another the common courtesies demanded by 
any occasion when large crowds are gathered. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE TECHNIQUE OF VISITING AND BEING VISITED 


OT long ago a woman’s magazine conducted a contest 
which elicited a surprising number of letters from its 


readers. The subject was ‘‘How Shall We Treat 
Company?” and the answers were divided between two schools 
—-those who held that to honor visitors one should set before 
them only the best which the house affords, and the others who 
said that the greatest compliment was to forget the word 
“company” and treat guests as if they were members of the 
family. ; 

Finally, one woman with a plentiful share of the fine old 
instinct of hospitality suggested that we should set the best 
before visitors and treat them as if they were members of the 
family. : 

‘‘But,”’ she said, “‘that ‘best’ doesn’t mean just the physical 
things—the room, the food, the details of service—but the best 
of the members of the family also. Let the guest be welcomed 
simply, by all means, in a simple home, but let the welcomers 
look to the ways of their household and be sure they deserve 
to entertain a guest.” 

Thus as always between two divergent points of view lies 
a sensible middle ground upon which the ideal hostess stands. 
She shows her appreciation of the guest’s visit by furnishing 
the best room available, with soft, fresh linen ready, and a 
comfortable bed, writing paper on the desk, flowers on the 
table, and an air of peace and tranquillity apparent as soon as 
one steps over the threshold. She does not, however, self- 
sacrificingly give up her own room, or otherwise suggest by 
the starched appearance of the house or her own exhausted 
condition that frenzied preparations have prefaced the arrival. 
To engender in the heart of a guest a self-reproachful feeling 
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of guilt is not (as some misguided sisters of Martha seem to 
think) to exhibit the height of hospitality. 

Rather one should face the prospect of approaching guests 
with the serene aplomb of the small son of a most successful 
suburban hostess. ‘I like company,” he confided to one 
recent arrival, ‘“‘they entertain me.’”’? Compared to the stiff 
embarrassment of some overcoached and abnormally ‘‘good” 
children, his lack of repression on the one hand or self-conscious 
assertion on the other was a good testimony to the happy 
atmosphere of that home, whether ‘“‘company”’ came or not. 

The magnificent estate, with its corps of skilful servants, 
its half-dozen motors in the garage, its luxurious guest rooms, 
each with a private bath, and the thousand and one amuse- 
ments provided for visitors, is one extreme of what the summer 
invitation may possibly bring forth. At the other end of the 
scale stands the mountain camp with log cabin, lean-to, or 
army tent, where guests are expected cheerfully to do their 
share of woodcutting or dishwashing, and to hunt, fish, tramp, 
or loaf according to their individual tastes. 

Yet the underlying idea of both hosts and guests of each is, 
or should be, the same. Those who have visitors within their 
gates wish to make them as happy and as comfortable as the 
household resources will permit. ‘The visitors desire to bring as 
little trouble and as much pleasure to their hosts as possible— 
to ‘“‘entertain” to their fullest capacity in repayment for the 
courtesy. of the entertainment provided them. Host and 
guest alike in subordinating self strive to minimize incon- 
venience and increase enjoyment for others, and that is why 
a really successful visit, short or long, at city home or in camp, 
modest summer cottage or palatial country estate, is one of the 
most delightful experiences that civilized beings enjoy. 

If it takes two to make a quarrel, it as surely takes two to 
make a visit. Both participants have clearly defined duties 
and some obligations that are perhaps less concrete but none 
the less necessary to insure a successful visit. The hostess 
before inviting a guest should take stock of her resources and 
be sure that she is equipped to do her part. For while many” 
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people rather prefer ‘‘roughing it’’ and others do not mind it 
if they are prepared, the hostess who is too happy-go-lucky 
in her plans for her guests’ ease is very far from the true ideal. 

To conclude, “Oh, they won’t mind doubling up!”’ (of 
guests who have never met before) or to conduct a hot and 
train-weary woman to a stuffy cubicle under a sizzling roof, 
with a nonchalant ‘‘This gets lots of sun, I know, but we’ll be 
out so much that you won’t notice it’’—these are openings 
that do not promise well for the week end. 

It should be remembered that, no matter how hospitable 
the intent back of the invitation, the guest confers an obliga- 
tion by accepting. Travel is trouble and expense, and in no 
visit are all the items on the credit side of the hostess. Many 
a business woman, for instance, has left her own lovely city 
apartment—small perhaps, but comfortable and restful—for 
“a week end in the country,’ and upon arriving Saturday 
afternoon after an irksome journey, has wondered how she 
can bear the succeeding hours until Monday morning merci- 
fully comes. Meanwhile perhaps her hostess has not decreased 
her suppressed discomfort by remarking complacently: “TI 
hated so to think of you in that horrid, hot city that I felt I 
had to get you out here for a breath of fresh air. I knew you 
wouldn’t mind sharing little Marjorie’s room—she’s such a 
companionable child.” 

This is no doubt an extreme example. Fortunately most 
American women have visited often enough to understand the 
duties of a hostess, and have played the part of hostess suffi- 
ciently to grasp the first requisites of a ‘“‘come-again” guest. 
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Having determined that her house will comfortably accom- 
odate a guest and that her household is so organized that she 
can make one happy, the hostess sends forth her invitation— 
if possible, in written form. The hostess who telephones or 
relays a verbal message to irresponsible young people to ‘come 
down week end after next’’ may find them unexpectedly upon 
her doorstep the following Friday afternoon. 
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An invitation should not ‘‘ramble” but should be short, and 
cover few if any points beside those which apply to the forth- 
coming visit. The experienced hostess has consulted up-to- 
date time-tables and suggests the train by which her guest 
may find it most convenient to come. She definitely suggests 
the length of the guest’s stay—something which our forefathers 
(or foremothers) counted the height of rudeness. A New York 
hostess, brought up in the easy-going Washington of the past 
generation, remembers how in the season cousins from Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and South Carolina paid her mother periodic 
visits, often quite unannounced and lasting anywhere from a 
month to six weeks. Children who complained—though their 
rooms were taken from them for long periods—were soundly 
reprimanded for their lack of family affection and spirit of 
true hospitality. 

The great American visit, as in England, is the week end. 
It usually begins about tea time on Friday, although guests 
may not arrive until Saturday at luncheon. It usually ends 
after breakfast Monday, although some guests may depart 
Sunday evening. 

The typical invitation reads somewhat as follows: 

Dear Polly: 


Will you and Dick run down for the week end of July 28? 
Come in the new car if you prefer (there is plenty of room 
for it in the garage), or take the train, just as you like. 

If you leave the Long Island Station on the 4:45, Friday, 
you'll be at Grassmere in fifty minutes, and Jerry or I will 
meet you. I enclose a time-table in case you elect some 
other hour. 

The Country Club dance is Saturday night. If it’s good 
weather, we’ll spend Sunday on the boat. Tell Dick I 
haven’t been able to persuade Jerry to part with the dis- 
reputable ‘‘yachting costume” that he sported last summer, 
so we simply try to dress in keeping with him and be 
comfortable. 

Looking forward to the 28th, 


With love, 
. Marian 

“Marian,” it will be noticed, makes a point of suggesting 

what clothes ‘‘Polly”’ shall bring, without seeming to do so 
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too obviously. The Country Club dance requires evening 
dress, the day on the water—according to her description of 
her husband’s regalia—the oldest ‘‘togs’”’ possible. In this 
case, evidently the two are old friends. The letter might, 
however, serve to warn some one who does not dance, or is a 
poor sailor. 

Perhaps the visit is a longer one. Then the hostess might 
write: 


Dear Miss Travers: 


My daughter tells me that you and she have already 
agreed upon the first of August as the date when you will 
begin your long-promised visit to us, but I want to add my 
word to hers in assuring you of the hearty welcome you will 
receive from all of us. 

Perhaps Helen told you that the 2:30 train is the one we 
urge all visitors to take. It is by far the best, as it is an 
express, though there are later\ones, at 4:20 and at 6. But 
just let us know the one you prefer, and we will see that you 
are met at the station. 

Helen says your engagements are so many that you 
can stay only ten days, » We hope that you will try to make 
it two weeks, at least. ‘ 

, Very sincerely yours, 


Marie Peters ScHuUYLER 


To which the daughter might add a note: 


Dear Trix: 


Mother, too, says make it two weeks! I hope the ayes 
have it. But if you cut us short, we’ll only rejoice that you 
gave us what time you could spare. 

I’m planning what small Betty calls a “dress me up 
party” for one night, so do bring that heavenly peasant 
costume you brought back from Italy last spring! 

With much love, | 
- “* HELEN 


The invitation to a house party (which is, both for guest 
and hostess, rather more exciting than the ordinary visit) is 
even more explicit. For instance: ; 
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Dear Mr. Prentice: 


Drake and I are asking a few friends to Orchard Nook for 
a four day house party, to start Thursday, July 3, and we 
hope that you can drop the cares of the Stock Exchange long 
enough to join us for that time. 

I give you fair warning that we are planning to crowd 
into those four days enough excitement to last a week or 
more. Thursday night there is a dance at the Pennington’s, 
to which our party will go en masse; Friday, tennis tourna- 
ment finals at the club, a tea, and other gaities, with fire- 
works in the evening; Saturday, golf and a bridge and 
more dancing. Sunday, a cruise on the bay for all who like 
the water, and Monday, such diversions as we can devise. 

We hope you can join our other guests—Alice and Reggy 
Cooke, Allene Prescott, Carolyn Fulton, and Bob Fendall— 
on the 3:45, Thursday. Drake says to tell you to bring 
some music and I second his suggestion. 

With regards from us both, 

Very sincerely yours, 


ELIzABETH FiskE CRANDALL 


When a mother and daughter are invited by a single letter, 
it is addressed to the mother and is answered by her. An 
invitation to a man and his wife is addressed to the wife, who 
answers it. Of two sisters, the elder receives and replies to 
the letter. A mother always writes to invite the guest of her 
son or daughter, whether or not the son or daughter also 
writes or communicates with the prospective guest. A grown 
daughter, in the ‘‘spinster’’ and out of the “‘junior”’ class, or 
one whose mother is in ill-health or otherwise prevented from 
writing, may indite the letter, but she should phrase the open- 
ing sentence to include her mother’s name—as, ‘‘mother has 
asked me to remind you of your promise to visit us during the 
Easter holidays,” or ‘‘mother and I hope you may be able to 
come,”’ etc. 


WHEN GUESTS ARRIVE 


In the country guests who come by train should, of course, 
be met at the station. Those who motor out from town should 
be given clear directions for finding their way. Sometimes 
the hostess has a printed chart, which she incloses with her. 
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invitations, showing the route and the approaches from 
different directions. 

Whether or not a hostess meets her guest at the station in 
person depends on the guest’s status, the degree of liking or 
intimacy between them, the hour of the train’s arrival, and a 
dozen other things. A guest has no right or reason to expect 
this, but in the case of a guest of real distinction the host or 
hostess will wish to be at the station. When a guest is an old 
friend and therefore a “‘repeater,”’ the chauffeur, who knows 
the guest by sight, may be dispatched alone. 

If a hostess knows in advance that no car from her house 
will be available to meet the guest, she states this fact in her 
letter of invitation and suggests that the guest secure a taxi 
at the station. Asa rule in a small suburban or country town, 
there is some particular charioteer with whom the hostess is 
acquainted and she instructs him to look out for her guest and 
to charge the expense of the trip to her account. 

The responsibility for the visit, it is to be remembered, is 
usually understood to be upon the hostess from the moment 
her guest leaves the train; once on the station platform, the 
latter may expect that the hostess will assume charge. 

In the United States the comfortable English informality 
is growing more and more in vogue. Where our mothers 
waited at the door to welcome the arriving guest and consid- 
ered that only some unusual emergency excused a hostess from 
being out when her guest appeared, we of today look for noth- 
ing so punctilious. We are not in the least shocked on our 
arrival to find our hostess flown off to a club meeting or den- 
tist’s appointment, leaving a note or message of explanation. 
There are servants to receive us and to attend to any of our 
needs, and we amuse ourselves until the mistress of the house 
returns. 

In houses within a short distance of the city— whose visitors 
have but brief train journeys and little fatigue of travel—it is 
the custom to have tea ready for guests upon their arrival, and 
for the butler or maid to conduct them at once to the drawing- 
room, where the hostess greets them. While they are being 
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refreshed by tea and toast, their bags are taken upstairs and 
unpacked by maid or valet. Thus when they go to their 
rooms, they find everything is laid out in readiness for a tub 
and a change of costume for the evening. 

In other homes, especially those which have a limited 
equipment for service, guests are taken at once to their rooms, 
shown the bathroom if each room is not supplied with one, and 
left to wash up and, if they wish, change into other clothes 
before they appear downstairs. The time of day, as well as 
the custom of the house and the length of the guest’s journey, 
is taken into consideration in such arrangements. However, 
to the afternoon arrival, whether in a great house or small, a 
cup of hot tea or a glass of some iced summer beverage is always 
welcome. | 


THE GUEST ROOM 


4Sleep sweet within this quiet room,’ adjured the once 
ubiquitous wall motto, and although this and ‘“‘the little fence 
of trust’’ have been relegated to the garret, the idea behind 
the bromidic little rime was a sound one. Although useful 
for resting and dressing, a guest room is primarily for sleep, 
and the hostess should never forget this important function. 

First, the bed or beds must be comfortable. The wise 
hostess tests her guest room beds by sleeping in them when 
they are installed. Where there is electricity, the bedside 
table with a pretty reading lamp is inevitable. If the house 
is lighted by gas or oil lamps, there should be on the table a 
flashlight or a candle with matches. 

A few of the latest books and a few old favorites (why do 
so many otherwise thoughtful hostesses supply their guest 
rooms with decorative volumes in leather bindings that may 
match the color scheme of the room, but contain appallingly 
dull subject matter?) also are by the bed, and the table or bed- 
stand has room for a water bottle and glass. 

Other more or less necessary pieces of furniture include a 
chaise longue for the afternoon siesta; a dressing table prettily 
appointed, with such reserve supplies of hairpins, powder, 
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puffs, lotions, and other toilet articles as a forgetful guest 
may appreciate; a writing desk with paper, envelopes, freshly 
filled inkwell, good new pens, pencils, and blotters; and above 
all, a bureau, chiffonier, or chifforobe, with empty sweet- 
smelling drawers newly lined with clean paper—drawers that 
do not stick and into which no forgotten family overflow has 
been crammed and forgotten. _ The closet should be empty, 
but with plenty of hangers. 

Small but equally important accessories include a noiseless 
clock that goes and is set at the right hour, a calendar, time- 
tables, and in summer a fly swatter and an electric fan; in the 
bathroom a shaving mirror, toothpaste, fresh soap, plenty of 
clean towels of all sizes, several washcloths and a bathmat; 
in the wardrobe an extra dressing gown or negligee, and perhaps 
bedroom slippers. 

Flowers, especially if they come from the garden of the 
house, always serve to convey that extra sense of welcome 
which gives the swept and garnished room the air of having 
been made ready for an honored guest. Flowers imply, how- 
ever, some one to care for them, and once supplied in the guest 
room should be freshly replaced from time to time. 

It has become increasingly the custom, even in the small 
one-maid household, to send up breakfast on a tray. This not 
only gives the guest the luxurious feeling which all like and to 
which many are accustomed, but it saves continuing the table 
service over irregular hours. 

Either the hostess herself asks the guest a what time the 
tray should be sent and what it should contain, or just before 
dinner a maid makes the inquiry. One or two very magnifi- 
cently conducted ménages have printed breakfast orders which 
guests fill in and give to the maid, valet, or footman. 

In such houses it is taken for granted that each guest has 
a room and a bathroom to himself or herself. “Sometimes there 
is one bathroom connecting with two rooms for a husband and 
wife. Mere modest dwellings rarely have such luxuriance of 
bathrooms, and also often require some ‘‘doubling up.” If a 
hostess is sure a man and his wife occupy the same room at 
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home, she is safe in assigning them one bedroom under her 
roof. Two college boys or two sisters are sometimes put in 
the same room, although it is always safer for the hostess to 
inquire in advance if this is acceptable. 

At a young people’s house party or a wedding, it is taken 
for granted that there will have to be some crowding and that 
many a shift will be necessary if all are to be accommodated. 


“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 


The hostess who feels she is neglectful if she does not plan 
ahead for every moment of her guest’s stay has the best inten- 
tions, but the visit in her home is an exhausting rather than a 
pleasant experience. Young people perhaps—very young 
people—enjoy this breathless whirl, and think that to be on 
the go all day, every day, and far into every night means having 
‘a perfectly wonderful time.” But most guests, especially 
those of more mature years, like to take their ease a little more; 
to spend a morning idling about the garden, or an afternoon 
reading, embroidering, or chatting on a broad, open porch. 
That hostess is most popular, therefore, who mingles unusual 
entertainment with stretches of lazy leisure; who counts on 
enjoying several quiet, uninterruptedshalf-days alone with her 
guest, and permits that guest, at pleasure, to be entirely 
alone—to nap, read, or write letters, to ramble country roads 
or sit out under the trees or indoors before a cozy fire. 

The guest, too, should be considerate, remembering the 
demands made upon a busy woman’s time. The ideal visitor 
is quick to take advantage of these leisured hours and prone 
to devise friendly excuses to give her hostess even more freedom 
from her duties of entertaining than she has planned. 

If a hostess plans special diversion for her guests—such as 
a dance, masquerade, yachting party, lawn féte, ski-jumping 
contest or snow shoe hike—she should tell them of it before 
they leave home, that they may come prepared. Often, espe- 
cially when the visit is to a city home and the hostess plans a 
large affair, she asks her guests if they have special friends in 
the city to whom they would like to have invitations sent. 
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Similarly, if one is going to make a visit in a. city where he 
or she has other friends, and has hoped to see them while 
there, the visitor should consult the hostess before making any 
engagements on his or her own responsibility. Outside friends 
who thus invite the guest, man or woman, are under no obliga- 
tions to invite his or her host or hostess also. It is taken for 
granted that the guest will consult the hostess, so as to accept 
no engagement that might conflict with her pre-arranged 
plans. If the visitor has agreed tentatively to be present at 
some function which is found to conflict with one his or her 
hostess has arranged, the latter takes priority. 

In England guests at a country house are never expected 
to conform to the schedule too often made necessary by our 
American tendency to crowd ‘good things together. The 
attitude there toward a visit is slightly different. Here the 
hostess, as mistress of the house, assumes some responsibility 
for the way in which her guests pass their time. In England 
every guest is an absolutely free agent to do as he pleases. 
One is informed of the occasions on which guests are expected 
to be present, otherwise the guest is left very much to his 
own. devices. 

The young married set at Newport and other fashionable 
summer centers nowadays adopt much the same casual attitude 
toward house guests. 

One difference in England is that visitors to a country house 
usually prefer to come downstairs to breakfast, for this meal is 
a movable feast, being served practically all the morning. The 
table is set with the requisite number of covers, and a coffee 
urn and a tea outfit keep a supply always at the boiling point. 
On the sideboard are breakfast dishes to which the guest helps 
himself—cereals, toast, and meat dishes, such as creamed beef 
and fish, eggs and bacon, etc.—all in dishes kept hot by spirit- 
lamp or electricity. On the dining table the guest finds fruit 
and jam, preserves, or marmalade. Thus one breakfasts at 
one’s own sweet time and the house servants are left free for 
their other duties—an admirable custom, and one which 
American hostesses are now beginning to adopt. 
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AT BEDTIME 


It is the privilege of the guest to say ““good-night”’ tohost and 
hostess and to retire at whatever hour he desires. If a woman 
guest has journeyed far and is presumably tired, a gracious 
hostess as the hour grows late may say, ‘‘My dear, don’t try 
to compete with us night owls after such a trip, but go up 
stairs the very minute you feel like it!” 

The evenings of the house party seldom break up all at 
once. There are ‘‘early to bed” enthusiasts with a thought 
on tennis in the morning and bridge addicts who will insist on 
playing until the small hours, and each to his or her bent. 
The hostess, as a rule, does not retire before the last of her 
women guests go to their rooms, nor will the host leave before 
all but the younger men have said “‘ good-night.” 


THE SERVANTS: THEIR DUTIES AND TIPS 


Many a visit has been marred for an otherwise delighted 
and grateful guest because the problem of the duties and 
expectations of the servants was too overwhelming ever to be 
entirely forgotten. 

Many of the well-to-do travel with valet and maid. When 
such a couple are invited to a luxurious house the hostess asks 
whether they will bring their personal servants with them. 
If the question is not asked, it is taken for granted that there 
will be accommodations for them when the invitation is 
accepted. In going to a more modest home, the courteous 
guest either inquires in advance whether a valet or maid can 
be taken care of or assumes that they cannot. A hostess who 
is aware that an invited guest is more or less dependent upon 
a valet or maid, if she has no extra servant’s room, often offers 
the help of her husband’s valet or of her own maid to a guest 
who comes alone. Sometimes, as in camp or in the restricted 
quarters of a houseboat, the hostess frankly states that she 
not only cannot put up other people’s servants, but that they 
would be terribly in the way. The guests then have their 
choice of accepting or staying at home—and most of them 
will accept ; 


NS 


‘THE BREAKFAST TRAY ~ 


The correctly arranged breakfast tray, that oftentimes proves a boon to the 
hostess, as well as a de'ightful luxury to the house guest 
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The visitor figuratively uses the house servants as if they 
were her own, but actually is as considerate as possible about 
making demands on their time. The time of the valet or maid 
who waits on the host or hostess is put at the guest’s disposal. 
When there is a personal maid, she unpacks the woman visitor’s 
belongings, presses and hangs gowns in the closet, and arranges 
the dressing table with her toilet articles. The valet does the 
same for the masculine guest, and presses his clothes after 
each wearing during his stay. The breakfast trays are brought 
up by the butler, footman, or the housemaid, respectively. 
As a general rule, however, while trays are a matter of course 
for women guests, men are expected and usually prefer to come 
down to the breakfast room. 

Generally a servant inquires the evening before at what 
time the guest wishes the bath—the tray being sent up to the 
woman guest either before the bath or just after, according to 
her wishes. The servant draws the bath, lays out towels, and 
notifies the guest that it is ready. 

Is anything more appetizing than the sight of the morning 
breakfast tray, with its dainty china, covered dishes, and the 
steam issuing from coffeepot and hot-water jug? A correctly 
laid tray is an achievement, for it is a veritable case of multum 
in parvo. 

On the right, as the guest faces the tray, is the coffee cup. 
In the center is the hot plate and upon it the cereal dish. To 
the left are the napkin and a covered plate containing toast, 
muffins, cornbread, or whatever has been provided. 

The coffeepot is just behind the cup, flanked by a dish of 
fruit, and the covered dish which holds the piéce de résistance, 
usually eggs and bacon. The hot-water or hot-milk jug and 
the cream pitcher complete the array, with a finger bowl in 
which floats a freshly. picked flower. It is considered unnec- 
cessary to provide a glass of water; the guest is expected to 
use the thermos bottle left on the bedside table the night 
before. 

When the contents of the tray are consumed the guest 
rings, or puts the tray aside until the maid comes to collect it. 
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Trays are not left outside the door in a private home, as is 
often the case in hotels. 

The personal maid may return a ask if she may assist the 
woman guest in dressing. When there is only a waitress a 
lady is expected to complete her own toilet. 

If a hook is misplaced or a hem ripped, this maid takes the 
necessary stitch. In a small house no guest would expect 
any assistance, except perhaps in providing needle and thread 
if she has brought none herself. 

Naturally for these courtesies the guest renders an appropri- 
ate reward. ‘Tips, in a large house, may form a serious item 
for the guest of modest means. Any servant who has waited 
upon a visitor should be remembered. 

For a week-end visit, for the hostess’ personal maid if used 
by the guest, $2 or $3 is the customary tip. Others who have 
served the woman guest directly receive $1 or $2. She does 
not send a tip to the cook, but when her personal maid has 
accompanied her, she gives her $2 for the second cook and $1 
for the kitchen maid who served her at table. 

In a smaller house, where there are one, two, or three 
servants, all should be tipped. The cook in the kitchen 
receives her reward as well as the waitress and the chamber- 
maid. 

A man fees the waitress, but gives most of his tips to men- 

‘servants. The valet and the butler receive $2 or $3 each, and 
if he has had occasion to use the motor, he also remembers the 
chauffeur. On a very sumptuous estate a man may give as 
much as $5 to each. 

In England, for week ends, the scale is about the same 
as in America. If there is hunting, the head gamekeeper also 
receives a tip. 

No matter how much they are compensated for their 
trouble, few servants are content when their regular hours and 
duties are upset. The guest who is late to meals, rides horses 
to a lather, tramps mud over the floors or insists that the 
furniture be entirely moved about is a trial to any hostess and 
in addition may cause her the loss of an overworked and 
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irritated servant. The guest may be very lavish with tips— 

should certainly be, if additional trouble is made—but even 
so, no one in the household would welcome the idea of a 
return visit. 


GOODEY 


When the guest is about to depart, the hostess provides 
information as to trains, states when luggage should be ready, 
and sees that the guest is carried in good time to the station. 
Both hostess and guest should allow time enough for the visit 
to be terminated with dignity and ease. The last-minute 
guest is not a bit more trying than the last-minute hostess 
who seems cheerfully indifferent to the hour and assures a 
nervous guest, ‘‘Oh, don’t worry, you’ve plenty of time to 
make the train—and there’s another in half an hour if 
you miss it.’’ 

A few moments’ chat, with time for a deliberate farewell— 
“Do come again, won’t you? We've adored having you here.”’ 
““1’d love to—l’ve enjoyed every minute!’’—a leisurely ride 
with time to arrange, unhurried, any last details of baggage, 
sets the final seal of satisfaction upon a pleasant visit. 

The sequence begun by the letter of invitation is rounded 
out, after a house party or week-end visit is over, by an expres- 
sion of appreciation written to one’s hostess. When, in the 
slang of today, college boys and girls speak of ‘‘writing their 
‘roofer’,”’ they are referring to this epistle, commonly known 
as the ‘‘bread-and-butter letter.”’ 

There is a tendency on the part of many people today 
especially the young people to neglect this courtesy, and to 
do so is the extreme of rudeness. ‘The strict rule decrees that 
it should be dispatched within three days after one’s departure. 
Like the letter of invitation, the ‘‘bread-and-butter-letter”’ 
need not be long; it should, however, be sincere and natural 
in its expression, avoiding stereotyped phrases, and if the 
writer cares to make a longer, more newsy letter of it, there is 
nothing to forbid. 

For instance, a week-end guest may write his hostess: 
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Dear Mrs. Boyd: 


The city seems atrociously hot and noisy after the 
coolness and quiet of your lovely farm! The fact that I had 
three such perfect days makes me feel immensely superior 
to the poor toilers about me, and I thank you and your 
husband most heartily for the glimpse of the real country 
which you gave me. ; 

With deep appreciation of your kindness in inviting me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gorpon DopGE 


A young girl might express herself with more enthusiasm: 


Dear Mrs. Jamison: 


What a wonderful hostess you are! My ten days at 
your home sped by in the time usually consumed by about 
three ordinary days. Every one of us appreciates the way 
in which you turned your whole house over to “the children,” 
and we must have seemed like a kindergarten indeed, with 
our toboggan parties, candy pulling bees, and other infantile 
amusements! 

Please give Mr. Jamison my regards, and my love to 
Agatha—tell her please that I will write her when I get my 
breath. One thing is sure, the house party was just about 
the best time I ever had, and I can’t imagine ever having 
any that could surpass it! 

Always affectionately yours, 
KATHLEEN 


An older woman might write to an intimate friend: 


Dear Margaret: 


What a beautiful, peaceful week it was, and how delight- 
ful to have had you all to myself for seven whole days of 
country quiet and old time friendship! My little apart- 
ment is all abloom with the lilacs I carried home with me, 
and when I shut my eyes the fragrance makes me almost 
believe I am on your veranda again. 

I shall often be there in spirit, you may be sure, and 
when you come to town next month, I do hope you will 
honor me by making my rooms your headquarters. I shall 
look forward to hearing then all the latest gossip of garden, 
house, and barn! 

Here’s a pat for good old Hector, and my warm regards 
to that most excellent pancake artist, Aunt Matilda. My 
best love to yourself. 

Devotedly your old friend, 
SARAH 
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It is not inappropriate for a guest who has been the recipient 
of special hospitality to send some small gift to the hostess. 
Care should be taken, however, that the gift be one expressing 
real thought rather than anything elaborate or expensive. 
Many country hostesses have trouble obtaining good fruit 
early in the season; a man who has been entertained for a 
week end or longer might send a basket from a city fruit shop, 
or an attractive box of glacé fruits. 

Inexpensive gifts appropriate for a woman to send might be: 

A strip of old brocade to cover a cushion. 

A simple but colorful bit of glass or pottery for a corner 
table. 

A few bulbs for the garden or a kneelingmat for the 
amateur gardener. 

_ A large-faced noiseless clock that may be clamped to the 
foot of the bed or to one of its posts. 

A large red lacquer bowl that is so attractive a breakfast 
piece filled with berries on green leaves. 

An electric lamp that may be attached to the headpiece 
of the bed and tilted in any direction, useful to one addicted 
to midnight reading. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE CODE OF THE HIGHWAY 


3 ROM the time of the first highways, a code of behavior 
%) for those who use them has come down to modern 
trampers, teamsters, and motorists. 

The general ‘‘rules of the road” are too well known to 
need repetition here, but over and above these is an obligation 
of friendliness and helpfulness that sets apart the mannered 
motorist from the unmannered one. In olden days the knight 
whom one might meet riding the opposite way was as often an 
enemy as a friend, and in the actions of some modern motorists 
one might fancy he still distinguished traces of the suspicion 
or open enmity which was perfectly good form in the Middle 
Ages. 

In these days when junior boys and girls run their own cars 
or those of their parents with considerable skill and complete 
independence, it is well to add a word for them. It is for 
their parents and instructors to impress upon these naturally 
impetuous young people the danger of fast driving and the 
rudeness of careless parking, noisy use of the motor and horn, 
and other smaller sins to which youth is often prone. 

Upon the parents, however, is to be impressed the greater 
dangers to which their sons and daughters may be exposed 
through the use of cars which are subject to no authority but 
their youthful tastes, and in which they may crowd any 
number of companions, from any sort of homes, for a day’s 
outing which may take the party a hundred miles or more 
from the town or city where its members live. 


CHAPERONAGE—WHEN NECESSARY 
It is weli for them to remember that the chaperon has not 
yet been altogether relegated to the background, and in the 
case of such motoring parties, she should be distinctly in the 
(310) 
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foreground. There is no harm in permitting a few boys and — 
girls, with whom the mother of the young host or hostess is 
well acquainted, to pile into a car for a run to country club, 
tennis courts, or beach, but few meals should be eaten away 
from home without the presence of an older person, and cer- 
tainly parties of young people should not stop unchaperoned 
at popular roadhouses to eat, dance, and return late at night 
to their parental roof trees. 

In case of dining or dancing at roadhouses, an older person, 
preferably the parent of some of the young people present, 
should be present to chaperon the good times and see that 
they do not become extravagantly gay. 

With almost daily newspaper publicity given the unpleasant 
experiences of girls so foolish as to accept rides from strangers, 
it would seem hardly necessary to warn against such a practice. 
In rare instances a ride is offered from a spirit of good Samari- 
tanism. But it is far better to refuse the courtesy in a gracious 
and grateful manner, and to advance some excellent reason 
for continuing to walk, than it is to make a mistake and come 
to regret it. 


THE GUEST IN THE CAR 


If one is invited for a motor ride, whether a house guest 
or not, the giver of the invitation usually suggests the objective 
point and if one does not care to go there he or she is free to 
make some convenient excuse. It is discourteous to accept 
the ride and then suggest a different route. If one must 
return at a certain hour, it is only fair to explain this in advance, 
rather than to curtail the enjoyment of others, and unless 
this can readily be provided for one expresses regret and 
remains at home. 

In general a guest. should wait for the host or hostess to 
indicate the seating arrangement, avoiding at one time an 
appearance of appropriating the best, and “‘the seething fuss 
of self-effacement”’ by which the overpolite call attention to 
themselves in the clamor for the worst seat. 

When a chauffeur is driving a closed car, the hostess sits at 
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the side which carries the speaking tube, so that she may 
issue her orders. When a guest enters the car, she may say, 
“Do you mind sitting on the right? I may want to give Nils 
directions through the tube.” 

On the Continent no man would think of placing his wife 
or any woman comme il faut on his left. In America a woman, 
riding with a man, sits on the side which is most convenient. 
If she is driving, she is unavoidably on the left. In the rear 
seat, as a woman enters first, she usually goes to the opposite 
corner, so that no one will have to cross in front of her. 


THE MOTOR TRIP 


- No expedition is a greater test of character, both for host 
and guests, than a motor trip. Friendships that have endured 
through years of formal dinner giving, theater parties, and 
correct afternoon calls, have collapsed completely under the 
strain of a twelve-hour automobile trip. On-the other hand 
new friendships and old have often been more lastingly 
cemented by a motor jaunt on which mutual tastes were dis- 
covered, mutual disagreements generously ignored, the amusing 
and entertaining features of the trip enjoyed to the full, and 
its discomforts or disappointments sportingly endured. 

Upon the host, even more than upon his wife, rests the 
responsibility for setting the keynote of the trip. His guests 
are entirely in his hands, and he who assumes despotic powers 
in driving as fast as he wishes, in taking unknown country 
roads after dark, in insisting on ‘‘another half hour” before 
a hungry party may stop to eat, or otherwise uses his place 
of authority to impose his will on the others, is far from being 
the ideal host, however sumptuous his motor or the enter- 
tainment he provides along the way. 

Motor guests are chosen in the first place for congeniality. 
One would not ask at the same time a fussy old maiden aunt 
and a riotous nephew home from college on his vacation, nor 
combine an elderly, childless couple, who in their own beau- 
fully appointed limousine enjoy rolling along cement highways 
at twenty miles an hour, with a young married couple and 
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their twin boys, who enjoy dashing up back roads in quest of 
unusual views and possible adventures. 

So far as possible the choice of each guest should be con- 
sulted in arranging the seating. Many prefer the front seat, 
either with the host or the chauffeur, and when time after 
time the host’s wife takes this place as a matter of course, 
they wish it might occur to her to sit in the back seat for a 
while and let some one else ride in front. 


DRESS FOR AUTOMOBILE TRAVEL 


In the days of the first automobiles we arrayed ourselves 
for a motor ride like mummies. Who will ever forget the 
floating, all-enveloping veils, the enormous and disfiguring 
goggles, the ugly straight linen or pongee ‘‘dusters”’ and the 
heavy dark gauntlets which the EauoRie driver drew on with 
such an air? 

Nowadays, especially in the city, one may wear in an auto- 
mobile just what would be worn for any street or daytime use. 
Many ears are inclosed, windows can be open or shut at a 
touch, and there is no dust, smoke, or grease to soil the most 
delicate clothing. 

In the country, unless one is bound for church, a garden 
party, or some similar function, modified sport clothing is 
more appropriate in the car. Men wear the popular knickers, 
golf hose, and stout low shoes. ‘They go without a hat or 
wear a soft cap. If they are on the road for several days, 
their bags contain, besides changes of linen, either dinner 
clothes or a conservative sack suit, dark shoes, and such small 
accessories as one would ordinarily need. An extra sweater 
for chilly days and a tweed or waterproof cloth coat for rainy 
days are always useful. 

A woman wears either a sport suit of jersey or knitted silk, 
or a one-piece dress made on simple lines of some uncrushable 
or easily ironed fabric. ‘Soft silks, jerseys, or tweeds are all 
in order and sweater dresses or sweaters in combination with 
tub silks are popular. Materials which wrinkle easily—serge, 
linen, organdie, or taffeta—should be avoided, as should 
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colors which quickly soil. A hat should shade the eyes but 
should not have a wide brim or be easily blown about. The 
snug little felts of gay colors but simple shapes, which are 
now so popular, are ideal for motor wear. With a dress of a 
dark or neutral color a gay scarf to match the hat adds a 
pretty touch to the costume. 

Traveling shoes should be as comfortable as those for 
tramping, but may perhaps be a little more ornamental. 
A separate loose wrap, suitable alike for rainy days and clear 
cold ones, is always necessary. 

In her bag the woman who travels by motor needs a 
pretty dress of the “afternoon”? variety—of crépe de chine, 
georgette, or foulard. Unless the party stops at very fashion- 
able hotels, full evening dress will not be required. With the 
dinner dress a woman carries slippers and stockings and per- 
haps a becoming and colorful silk scarf. A comfortable and 
not-too-dressy negligee and boudoir slippers also will not come 
amiss. 

A “beauty hint’’ with which most women are now familiar 
is that cold cream is both more effective and more comfort- 
able in removing the soil of motor travel from the face than 
are soap and water. After a long trip, the face may burn 
if water is applied. A clean, soft. cloth should be used with 
cold cream to remove the dirt, then a skin lotion or an astrin- 
gent patted on to soften the skin and prepare it for the cooling 
dash of powder. In the morning after the bath if a little 
vanishing cream is rubbed well into the skin of the face and a 
dusting of good powder applied, the burn of wind and sun 
may be completely avoided. The danger of clogged skin 
comes with too frequent use of the powder puff, and the cleans- 
ing cream should be used, when on a motor trip, in the middle 
of the day as well as in the evening. 


ARRANGING THE FINANCES OF A TRIP 


Money matters may easily become confused and involved 
on a motor trip. It is well to have a clear understanding on 
this point before a party starts out. If a woman telephones 
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to another, ‘‘Mayn’t I stop for you this afternoon, and run 
you out to the Ragged Robin for tea?”’ the entertainment is 
very evidently her responsibility. If, however, one couple 
suggests to another, ‘‘Suppose we run down to Sea Point 
tonight for a Dutch treat supper?” it is quite understood 
that though one family may provide the car, each pays for 
its own refreshments. Or perhaps a car owner suggests a 
Saturday afternoon ride, and his friend answers: ‘‘Fine—we’d 
love to. And won’t you and Marian have dinner with us at 
the Travelers’ Tavern on the way back?” In that case, one 
couple provides the car and the other the dinner. 

If no mention is made of any such arrangement, the guests 
may take it for granted that the host bears the expenses of any 
incidental entertainment. It is not considered good form for 
a guest to pay for gasoline, oil, or other supplies for the car, 
but if a halt is made for food or drink, there is no reason why 
any guest should not suggest that this share of the expense 
be his. 

On a longer trip several arrangements are possible. <A 
man and his wife may invite friends to tour with them, assum- 
ing the entire cost of the trip as they would that of a visit in 
their own home. Or two friends may agree to share all dis- 
bursements equally—motor supplies, food, lodging, and inci- 
dentals. Or a couple may provide the car as their ‘‘treat,” 
while each guest pays his or her own hotel bill, and the 
host invites them all occasionally, perhaps, to a wayside 
tea house. ~ 

All motorists, whether playing the part of host or guest, 
need an occasional reminder that general good manners should 
not be left behind when they take to the road. Green country 
fields and woods too often bear untidy testimony to the fact 
that picnic parties who have left their good manners at home 
have passed that way. It is too bad that cars which have 
attachments for consuming their own smoke should not also 
have attachments for consuming the lunch débris of their 
passengers. 

After a party has stopped along the roadside or in a field 
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for their luncheon, no unsightly traces should be left. Before 
the fire is extinguished—if one has been built—scraps of paper, 
- eracker boxes, and wrappings should be burned. After it has 
served this final purpose the last ember and spark should be 
put out and the dead ashes scattered. Empty tin cans, olive 
bottles, and other indestructible remains should be packed in 
the luncheon baskets and taken home or emptied into the 
trash receptacle of some garage or hotel. 

Where provision has been made for picnic parties with 
rustic tables, chairs, and fireplaces provided, one should be 
just as careful to leave a clear and orderly scene behind as if 
one had ‘‘borrowed”’ the house of a friend. 


WHEN INCONSIDERATION BECOMES LAWLESSNESS 


Some motorists seem to leave a normal sense of property 
rights behind them when they roam abroad. Even wild flowers 
belong to some one—to the community, if not to any individ- 
ual—yet within a wide radius of many American cities the 
most beautiful flowers are becoming practically extinct. Even 
the apple or cherry orchard, not only private property but 
often the main source of income for some farmer, does not 
escape the depredation of the picnic motorist who breaks off 
the blossoming branches or helps himself to the ripe fruit 
‘without a qualm of conscience. Too often the traveler appears 
to resent the niggardliness of the farmer, who acts as if he 
really wants his own berries! 

It is related that a New England farmer, who saw a pros- 
perous-looking man alight from a limousine, take out a 
hamper, and repair to the near-by apple orchard, went by a 
roundabout way to the car and when the owner returned 
with a load of pippins, the farmer had just removed several 
parts of the engine and was coolly lighting his pipe as he 
gathered them up. The indignant car owner flew into a rage 
at the ‘‘highway robbery” and ‘‘bold-faced thievery.” 

‘“‘Well,” drawled the farmer, ‘‘I’ll tell you. I just took 
these parts because my car needed ’em and it would save me 
buying some. But I’ll swap ’em for those apples in your 
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basket—and those that are bulging out your pockets. I can 
sell the apples for enough to buy the bolts and screws, and 
maybe have some left over. That’s a fair trade, isn’t it?” 

The proprietor of the limousine, after the enforced “trade,” 
actually drove to a local Justice of the Peace to lodge a com- 
plaint of the farmer’s action—a good thing, in the outcome, 
for the investigation which followed broadcast the hilarious 
story, and one hopes, its lesson for the picnicker. 


THE TRAIL OF THE AUTOMOBILE CAMPER 


When to the automobile trip is added a camping outfit this 
disregard of the rights of the landholder often becomes a crying 
one. There is something about a camping trip, with its free- 
dom from habitual restraint, which seems to weaken, for some 
trippers, the standards of courtesy and even of honesty. To 
such a one cultivated fruit becomes wild fruit, the farmer a 
character from a comic cartoon with a shotgun and a bulldog 
to whom one owes no consideration, an orchard an acre aban- 
doned to the spoiler and a private grove only so much wood, 
air and water for him to use without asking leave or return- 
ing thanks for the privilege. 

The camper should never forget that he is a self-invited 
guest who has thrown himself upon another’s hospitality, 
should never neglect before camping to ask amiably the per- 
mission of the owner and if this be granted, to pay due re- 
gards to his instructions and prohibitions. 


A STRAIN UPON HOSPITALITY 


It is to be feared, also, that the motor habit in one further 
respect has tended to encourage a disposition to take an unfair 
advantage of the true spirit of hospitality. The possession of a 
car sometimes stimulates old friendship to.a remarkable 
degree—on one side. 

Many a woman during her first summer in her country 
home finds not a single Sunday, even a rainy one, passing 
without some city friends running out to “call,” and staying 
for one meal and often two. She is perhaps lucky when only 
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one couple thus appears, out for a day’s jaunt that has been 
crowned by the casual memory that ‘‘Connie lives somewhere 
around here.” 

A magazine told recently of a young business man and 
his wife who moved back to their city apartment after eight 
months in the country. During a business depression it had 
been their happy idea to buy a little farm which had made a 
good profit for its former owners. It was near the city, on a 
good highway, with a market assured, and it had a roomy 
farmhouse with barns and outhouses, electric light and other 
modern conveniences. They were especially glad that it was 
near the city, so that they could sometimes run in and their 
friends could run out. 

Alas, it was too near! Their first visitors came when they 
had been there three days, and from that time on, spring, 
summer, and fall, they had scarcely a day to themselves. 
The men from his office with their wives, her schoolmates 
and their husbands, came for a meal or a week end or even 
for a solid week. The eggs and milk and broilers and vege- 
tables that they had counted on selling went to feed the 
unanticipated guests, and finally in desperation they sold the 
place at a loss and moved back to the city where the husband 
took his old position. 

Yet if this couple had ventured to ‘‘run in on”’ these visit- 
ing friends in their city apartments, perhaps bringing two or 
three children, or friends the others had never even met, it 
would have been counted little short of a social outrage. 

““We’re going to begin all over again to save up,” the man 
confessed to a sympathizer who had suffered in like manner, 
‘and next time we'll buy a farm back in the hills, on a bad 
road, too far away for our friends to find. And to make sure, 
we won’t tell anyone where it is!’’ 

The experience of this disillusioned young couple was of 
course an extreme one, but to a lesser degree it is familiar to 
many country dwellers in these motoring days. 


CHAPTER XXV 


TRAVEL 


RAVEL may be a very simple and delightful recreation 
or it may be a perplexing and exhausting ordeal. And 


the degree of enjoyment or of discomfort it confers 
depends not more upon the physical conditions of the journey 
than upon the peace of mind of the traveler. 

A Northern woman with a keen sense of humor tells of the 
New Orleans Creole family which she watched putting grand- 
pere on the morning train for a near-by suburb. The old 
man was bundled aboard by countless daughters, sons, daugh- 
ters-in-law, sons-in-laws, and grown grandchildren, who cod- 
dled him and wept over him and with much excitable chatter 
got him settled in a corner next a window. Then, fearing the 
train would move on with them as passengers, they withdrew 
to the platform in a whirl of exclamatory French—to stand 
there shouting last warnings to grandpére at the open window. 
Had he his lunch, his tisane? Was he comfortable? He would 
not forget to alight, would he? And he knew that Maurice 
was to meet him? Bren! 

Finally, amid a volley of last instructions, admonitions, 
and even prayers, the train started, and grandpére, smiling 
and nodding comfortably in his window, was lost to view. 
To a pretty, tearful woman standing near—a daughter or a 
granddaughter of the intrepid traveler—the Northern woman 
ventured to speak, mildly and consolingly. 

‘“‘But he will be back, will he not?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, Madame, but—” with a fresh outburst of 
weeping—‘‘not until ze two o’clock locale!” 

Beside the poise of the seasoned traveler, the fussy scram- 
bling of the inexperienced seems as unnecessary as the agitation 
of grandpére’s descendants on the New Orleans station plat- 
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form. To attain the manner of the perfect traveler one must 
needs master many details. 


PLANNING THE, JOURNEY 


During certain seasons and on certain holidays almost all 
railroad and steamship companies reduce rates between the 
principal points on their lines. Booklets setting forth the 
attractions of the most popular resorts are sent on request and 
the traveler may consult their maps showing in detail the 
territory which he plans to cover. 

In the larger cities several railroads often combine to 
maintain a centrally located ‘‘union”’ ticket office, where every 
assistance is given in planning a schedule and securing through 
accomodations by different rail and boat lines. There are also 
travel agencies which outline a trip and secure all accommoda- 
tions at no extra cost to the traveler. 

Like every other phase of life, travel has its own routine, 
minor regulations, and its etiquette, which may make one’s 
journey pleasant to oneself as well as to others. Since the 
traveler (unless he boasts riches sufficient to maintain a pri- 
vate car or a yacht) is continually in public, it is particularly 
important that he know how to make himself comfortable 
and at the same time avoid infringing on the rights and privi- 
leges of others. 

The experienced traveler is easily identified as the man who 
waits composedly in a crowded railway station, who adjusts 
himself easily in his seat when the train arrives, who knows 
how to obtain a porter and how to dispose of his bags, how to 
tip those who serve him, and who does all this without incon- 
veniencing any of his fellow passengers. His reservations 
are generally made in advance, but if he must make an unex- 
pected trip he accepts cheerfully any last-moment accom- 
modations obtainable and does not fret over the lack of better 
ones. 

Heavy baggage is always checked through to the final 
destination, and unless there is a special reason for wanting a 
large suit case immediately upon arriving at the end of the 
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THE CLUB CAR 


The degree of enjoyment or of discomfort which travel confers depends hot more upon the physical conditions of the 
journey than upon the peace of mind of the traveler 
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journey, it is pleasanter to take aboard the train only a hand- 
bag with whatever toilet necessities may be required. 

The traveler intrusts his or her bags to a station porter. 
He finds the seat in the Pullman, or if one is riding in a day 
coach, helps to select a seat on the shady side and near the 
middle of the car, where the jar of the wheels passing over rail 
joints is least perceptible. He is usually tipped twenty-five 
cents, unless he has waited a long time or done any extra 
service, when the fee is fifty cents. 

Large bags should be stowed in the overhead racks and 
before they are thus disposed of the experienced traveler 
takes from them any reading matter or other small articles 
which will be needed on the journey. 

In a day coach the courteous traveler will not preémpt 
more space than his or her legitimate share. If the other half 
of the seat has been covered with personal belongings and the 
car fills up, the occupant will not wait to be asked, ‘‘Is this 
seat taken?” or ‘‘May I share this with you?” but removes 
the impedimenta in advance. 

It is sometimes necessary to leave bags-and wraps for a 
time unguarded on a day coach—as in going to the dining 
car—and if one is willing to assume the risk this sometimes 
entails, it is permissible to ask one’s fellow passenger across 
the aisle or in the adjoining seat to keep an eye on them. 
Should new passengers come aboard before one’s return the 
presence of the articles will show that the seat has an occupant. 


WINDOWS UP OR DOWN? 


Pullman windows are screened against dust and cinders. 
A traveler may therefore have his window raised without 
feeling it may inconvenience others. If anyone is in the direct 
line of draft, however, it is courteous to ask permission. 

But since day-coach windows are not screened, before 
opening a window one should not fail to ask the passengers 
occupying the seat immediately behind if they object. 

Should some one, without asking permission, raise a window 
so that it inconveniences any other occupant of the coach, 
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the latter is quite within his or her rights in asking that it be 
closed. If the request is not heeded the intervention of the 
conductor may be obtained. 


PULLMAN CUSTOMS 


For the day journey of any length, the ‘‘chair-car”’ pro- 
vides the most comfortable means of rail transportation. Its 
large single seats insure a reasonable privacy. If a couple 
wish greater seclusion they may reserve the drawing room. 
On trains between the larger cities there is often a club car 
which provides a smoking and reading room. One or two of 
the widely advertised transcontinental trains, in addition to 
the “‘observation car” at the rear, carry barber shop, valet 
service, shower bath, stenographer, radio and other con- 
veniences and luxuries. 

On longer journeys it is necessary to reserve a berth or a 
stateroom on a sleeping car. Tickets for these, as in the case 
of the Pullman seat, are bought separately, as the railroad ticket 
covers only ordinary transportation by day coach. At almost 
any way station a Pullman seat or berth may be reserved in 
advance by telephone or telegraph, and may be received and 
paid for when the ticket is bought or even on the train. At 
larger cities the railroad ticket must be exhibited when the 
reservation is purchased. 


SLEEPING CARS 


A “section’’ in a sleeping car consists of a) lower berth, 
which in an emergency will accommodate two people (though’it 
cannot be said they will be comfortable), and an upper berth, 
which is sold at a lower rate, and will accommodate but one. 

_A Pullman ticket for the lower and upper berths covers 
the section, whether it is occupied by one, two or three persons. 
Two people traveling in company and occupying a section 
often elect for greater comfort to occupy the lower berth 
together, in which case the upper berth need not be made up. 

A stateroom or a separate compartment naturally costs 
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more than a section. In addition, a minimum number of 
railroad tickets must be held by the occupant or occupants. 

During the daytime when the berths in a sleeping car are 
not made up, they form two seats facing each other. The 
holder of the voucher for the lower berth is entitled to the seat 
which faces forward. 

Each Pullman and sleeping car carries a porter who should 
be tipped in proportion to the service he renders. Onasleeping 
car twenty-five cents per person is the minimum tip if the por- 
ter has done only the obvious things—made up the berth, 
called the traveler in the morning, and taken off the traveling 
bags. If any additional assistance has been rendered, or if the 
trip has included daytime service as well, more should be 
given. On a coast-to-coast or other long trip, or when a 
mother traveling with children has required special attention, 
the fee is increased accordingly. \ 


TIME-TABLE TRICKS 


Any inexperienced traveler who has to embark upon a 
sleeping car would do well to learn to read a time-table accu- 
rately—and even then to verify his findings through the infor- 
mation clerk at the station. For not all night trains are 
arranged for the convenience of the short-trip passenger. 

Some trains carry only day coaches. Others drop off certain 
cars at different points along the line. When there are large 
cities on the route, an entire coach is often made up of /passen- 
gers for a particular city, and on arrival there is shunted to a 
siding where it waits for its passengers to rise at a reasonable 
hour next morning. Anyone destined for that city but so 
unfortunate as to be in another coach must arise at some 
unearthly hour and alight when the train reaches the station. 

If one must take a berth in a car that is not left at his 
destination, he should be sure to instruct the porter to wake 
him in time for him to be up and ready. It may be also that 
some berth in the special car has not been claimed, and the 
Pullman conductor, if importuned, may be able to arrange a 
transfer so that the passenger will not have to rise so early. 

22 
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Cars at terminals and large cities are often made up in 
time for the passengers to board them and retire as early as 
ten o’clock, to be attached to the express when it comes through 
in the small hours of the night. 


DRESSING ROOMS 


The traveler, and especially the woman traveling alone, 
should provide all necessary toilet articles—toothbrush and 
paste, brush and comb, and washcloth and soap, packed so that 
they may easily be reached. Dressing rooms have individual 
towels and drinking cups, also liquid soap, but the passengers 
supply other articles. 

Dressing is partially completed in the berth and finished 
in the dressing room. To dawdle over the toilet while others 
are waiting to use the washstands and mirrors is extremely 
thoughtless. If a passenger is slow in dressing, he should ask 
the porter to call him before others in the car, and so be out 
of their way by the time these arise. In other words, he should 
pay the penalty of his dilatoriness and not make others suffer 
because of it. 

Another crime of which the unaccustomed traveler is 
frequently guilty is that of leaving the common washbowls, 
racks, and dressing tables in an untidy condition for the next 
comer. Perhaps a sense of hurry makes otherwise thoughtful 
people careless about these details, but the act is inexcusable. 


DINING CARS 


Another special coach which may or may not be attached 
to a train is the dining car. It is provided only on trains when 
traffic is heavy enough to warrant its use. The time-table 
always indicates whether or not a diner is carried and the 
portion of the journey for which it is attached to the train. 
Passengers in day coaches have the same privilege of using 
the diner as those in Pullman and sleeping cars. 

As far as possible the railroad companies arrange for dining 
cars on trains covering the ordinary meal hours. On trains 
where there is not so great a demand for the diner, a club or 
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buffet car is often provided. A tiny kitchen at one end of 
this makes it possible for the porter to serve sandwiches 
fruit, and tea and coffee—sometimes even chops, bacon, and 
other simply cooked dishes—to passengers in their seats. 
Those in the day coaches also may sometimes obtain this 
service, but often the demands of the Pullman keep the 
attendants too busy for this. Although the time-table says 
“‘club car,’’ it is therefore wiser for the day coach traveler to 
hearten himself or herself against disappointment. 

In a car of this type the porter brings the menu, attaches a 
small table to brackets at the passenger’s seat, and serves the 
meal thereon. His tip is slightly increased to eover this 
service. 

Securing a seat in the dining car may be a matter of both 
patience and strategy. At ordinary hours there are always 
more would-be diners than there are seats, and the experienced 
traveler goes in a little early or waits until the rush is over. 
The European system, by which passengers are given tickets 
informing them of the hour at which their meal will be served 
and are notified when the table is ready, has not been intro- 
duced in the United States, but one who has waited an endless 
interval in a narrow and stuffy corridor for his turn may well 
wish it might be tried on the long-suffering American public. 

The etiquette of the dining car is that of a hotel, except 
that no one is excused for dallying over the meal or conversing 
after it is finished. The waiter is tipped the usual ten or fifteen 
per cent of the bill. Unless the manager of the car has per- 
formed some unusual service (such as heating the baby’s 
bottle or keeping it cold in the refrigerator!) he does not 
receive a fee. 


TRAVELING WITH CHILDREN 
If a mother is compelled to take a railroad journey of any 
considerable length accompanied by little children, she should 
plan in advance for their amusement while on the train. No 
one can expect youngsters to sit still any length of time without 
their becoming extremely restless. If the seats are not all in 
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use, it may be possible to turn one back and so provide a space 
in which they may play without making life wretched for other 
passengers. igerens 

| Any games or toys that may be packed into a suit case will 
help a great deal. It devolves upon the mother to make every 
effort to keep her children from invading the rights of others. 


THE WOMAN ALONE 


In traveling a woman accepts an escort only when he is a 
member of her family or a near friend. On short trips she may 
meet an acquaintance going, perhaps, to the same country 
house for a week end. In such a case she pays for her own 
ticket and fees the porter herself for his attentions. Her 
acquaintance may buy her a magazine or a box of candy, but 
he does not undertake any of her traveling expenses. Should 
they take a meal in the dining car, his inclination will probably 
be to insist upon paying the check for both. The punctilious 
woman, however, usually insists on settling her own account. 

Should a young woman be taking a journey of some length 
and meet on the train a man she knows only slightly, she cannot 
be too circumspect. They may chat together, but he should 
not spend enough time in her company to give the impression 
that they are traveling together. They may also dine together 
once or twice, but the woman may pay for her own meal if 
she wishes, unless, again, her acquaintance has definitely 
invited her to lunch or dine with him. 


MAKING ACQUAINTANCES 


A woman traveling alone must be extremely cautious in 
her responses to the advances of any stranger. A gentleman 
may assist her by opening a window, or pick up a magazine 
she has dropped, or perform some other small courteous act, 
but this basis cannot justify the forming of an acquaintance. 
It is not necessary for her to do more than thank him for such 
service, and further conversation need not be continued. 

Even in the case of another woman, it is wiser not to embark 
in conversation with a total stranger. Women who at the 
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slightest provocation tell their names, where they are going, 
their family affairs, and future plans are at best only kindly 
bores; and to exchange personalities with a chance acquaint- 
ance may be dangerous. One never knows! 


DRESS 


Such toilet articles as may be needed for twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours can usually be packed into a small handbag or 
suit case. The experienced man or woman ‘“‘travels light.”’ 

A woman for traveling should select a simple, unostentatious 
dress. Dark colors are preferable to light, as they are less 
conspicuous and more serviceable from the standpoint of coal 
dust. The traveling clothes of the well-dressed woman are 
admirable in their severity of cut and design. A close-fitting 
dark hat preferably one with a flat back, so that one may lean 
back comfortably, a tailored dress and smart topcoat, little or 
no jewelry, and sensible footgear, mark the experienced as 
well as the fashionable traveler. 


DO’S AND DON’TS FOR TRAIN TRAVEL 


A gentleman always draws aside as far as possible when he 
meets a lady in the aisle or corridor of a car, to permit her to 
pass without crowding. In going from one coach to another, 
& man precedes a woman and holds the door open for her. 

It is just as objectionable to annoy others by loud talking 
or boisterous laughter or by other unnecessary noise, by day or 
by night, when in a train as when in a private home. To 
wander up and down the aisles, to open conversation with 
strangers—except as man to man, perhaps, in the freer atmos- 

‘phere of the smoker—to call attention to oneself by eccentric 
behavior, are badges of ill-breeding or of the self-conscious and 
inexperienced traveler. 

A train is not the place in which to hold-forth upon one’s 
personal affairs. Neither is it courteous to discuss one’s fellow 
passengers, or to point out peculiarities of appearance. Crhil- 
dren especially should be prevented from calling attention to 
anything which strikes them as unusual. 
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The days when a trip to Europe invariably meant the 
acquisition of a new group of interesting and congenial friends 
have passed. The ocean-going hotels with half a dozen decks, 
palm rooms, saloons, restaurants de luxe, and accommodations 
for a thousand or more passengers have made steamship 
sociability much less natural than in the days of smaller vessels 
and longer crossings. 

One may well compare all passenger ships to hotels, for 
they differ just as hotels do. The latest magnificent ocean 
grayhound is like the huge city hotel—elegant, costly, teeming 
with life, and the hardest place in the world to gain acquaint- 
ance with the exclusive few. The smaller, more leisurely boat 
of the older type, which takes a comfortable ten days or so 
to plod across the Atlantic, is like the friendly little summer 
hotel, where porch acquaintances are easily made and often 
prove delightful. 

The ‘“‘week-end-in-London”’ type of traveler crosses for a 
purpose and takes the fleetest of the grayhounds. So, too, 
do the smart set, who keep so entirely to their regal suites that 
even the curious may never manage to get a peep at the famous 
Mrs. Loftus during the entire voyage. So, too, do numberless 
passengers going abroad for business or pleasure, singly or in 
little groups, who have chosen the superlative among liners 
for any one of a dozen reasons. 

Although Mrs. Loftus and her ilk may choose to remain 
icily aloof from the rest of the ship’s company, others will 
fraternize as occasion offers. At the tables, where most of the 
passengers sit as the second dining-room steward assigns them, 
it is entirely correct—in fact, it is taken for granted—that the 
conversation will be general. Nowadays, however, there are 
many small tables for two or four in the dining saloon and those 
who prefer one of these may properly ask for it. The most 
palatial steamers have Ritz restaurants, @ la carte, conducted 
exactly as are those on land, and passengers who patronize 
them exclusively are given a certain discount on their tickets, 
the price of which includes meals in the general dining saloon. 
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As soon as one boards a liner, finds his or her stateroom, 
and unpacks the small personal articles that make for comfort- 
able installment, one seeks out certain stewards to secure 
proper accommodations. A deck chair is to be acquired and 
placed so that it will be permanent for the entire voyage. 
Some like the morning sun, some the afternoon; some enjoy 
a sheltered corner and others like the full breeze. The deck 
steward will attend to this and will rent steamer Tugs to any 
who have not brought their own. 

The bath steward also is a potentate to be propitiated by 
such as have no private suites. Those who call upon him 
early naturally get the best hours. Since the morning sea- 
water bath is a delightful tonic, the reservation of one’s 
appointment should not be delayed. 

And finally, the second dining-room steward is interviewed 
as to table assignments, is told if a party of friends wish to 
sit together, or given any other information that may aid him 
to assign the passengers as comfortably as is possible. 

When there are a first and a second table, the experienced 
sea goer usually prefers the second sitting on the eastbound 
passage and the first going west. This is because on eastbound 
ships, clocks are put forward about an hour every night at 
midnight, while on westbound voyages they are set back a 
corresponding amount. 

In general, side seats near portholes are the most comfort- 
able and therefore the most desirable. Many seasoned trav- 
elers ask to be placed at the purser’s or the doctor’s table, but 
only the novice tries to obtain sittings at the captain’s table. 
These seats are filled by invitation, and no amount of solicita- 
tion can obtain them. 

Thus, with bath, deck chair, and dining saloon seat agree- 
ably arranged the traveler may settle back to enjoyment. 


DRESS ON SHIPBOARD 
The woman who dresses elaborately at sea even on one of 
the ocean-going palaces, at once dubs herself a novice or a 
climber. So marked is the lack of showy dressing on shipboard 
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that it is smart not to dress too smartly. Simple sports 
clothes—close hats, scarves to match, tweeds, sweaters, low- 
heeled shoes, and always a warm, engulfing topcoat, are the 
order of the day for women. The men wear the knickers or 
flannels and sweaters of the golf links during the day, or 
whatever knockabout clothes they possess. 

In the evening a dinner dress or an afternoon frock is 
‘correct for a woman and a dinner coat or a dark sack suit 
fora man. Even in the magnificent restaurants of the big 
vessels, full evening dress is never worn by the discriminating. 


ON DECK AND IN THE SALOONS 


As in a hotel, consideration for others is demanded in the 

various saloons and on deck. The writing saloon enjoins 
quiet, as does the library. Children should not strum on the 
piano or play running and shrieking games around the pillars 
of the main saloon. , 
' On deck one’s chair should be one’s castle. But it isn’t. 
Friends pass on their morning constitutional and urge the 
recumbent one to join the promenade. Even a book (or 
wearily closed eyes) may not entirely protect one against the 
steamer bore, who drops into the next vacant chair and rallies 
the hermit on overstudiousness or, most insulting to the good 
sailor, on succumbing to the motion. 

One must remember that most people still regard an ocean 
voyage as a time when conventions are relaxed and everyone 
is a little more friendly and approachable and ‘‘conversable”’ 
_ than on dry land, although anyone who really craves privacy 
can soon establish the fact and gain immunity from all but 
the persistently intrusive. 


TIPS ON SHIPBOARD 


If the practice of tipping must prevail, it would be well if 
every occasion had as exact a schedule as that of an ocean 
voyage, where the different gratuities given to attendants are 
scaled with more or less reason to the services they have 
rendered. 


Courtesy of 


ON DECK ON A TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


One of the delights of an ocean voyage is the serving of afternoon tea on deck 
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On the smaller ships the average traveler fees the deck 
steward $1 and the dining-saloon steward and stateroom 
steward or stewardess each $2.50 or, on a British vessel, ten 
shillings. On the big ships, where everything is proportionately 
more expensive, first class passengers give the deck steward 
at least $2 and the dining-saloon and stateroom stewards $5 
each—or a pound English. A woman tips the stewardess at 
least $5 and more if she has rendered special service. An 
appropriate tip for the lounge steward and for the smoking- 
room steward is $2. On the smaller vessels, these last two 
tips are cut in half. In either case, if shoes have been put 
outside the stateroom door for cleaning on the passage across, 
“Boots” receives $1, or four shillings. The barber is tipped 
as on land, when his services are rendered. 

The bath steward generally receives half the amount given 
to the stateroom steward. If many meals are taken on deck, 
the fee. the deck steward is increased and his assistant may 
also be remembered. ; 

The librarian may be tipped if many books are taken out, 
and if the head steward in the dining saloon has rendered any 
special service, he also is feed. On a large steamer passengers 
who have entertained lavishly or have required special dishes 
send a douceur also to the chef. ie 

The case of the ship’s doctor is the least clearly defined. 
Tf a bill is not rendered, this is a question which must be left 
to the individual’s conscience and sense of gratitude. The 
general assumption is that passengers are not asked to pay 
for treatment of ailments or illnesses acquired while on the 
ship. 

ON ALIEN SHORES 

Each country has its own etiquette in small things,“and 
small things are more important to the average Continental 
than to the average American. Recollection of this fact 
should suffice to wean a traveler from the unthinking lapses 
which have too often given rise to the slur that Americans are 
mannerless. Many an American who prides himself equally 
on his heart of gold and his bluff exterior would be horrified 
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to learn how the politely bowing hotel and railroad employees 
really name’ him amongst themselves. 

One general rule may be safely followed in any Continental 
country: always to speak with formal courtesy to everyone, 
even to those who serve you in a menial capacity. 

In the detail of salutation there is more democracy in mon- 
archical Europe than in democratic America. In France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, every servant, railroad conductor, 
shop saleswoman and porter is Monsieur or Madame. ‘The 
American in Paris who neglects to give the garcon who comes 
to lay the morning fire, the chambermaid, the head waiter, 
the clerk at the desk, the doorman, the floorwalker and the 
salesclerk a ‘Bon jour, Monsieur,” or “Au revoir, Madame,” 
is violating a canon not only of manners but of decency. 

Also, commands are invariably worded as requests, ‘‘s’il 
vous plait’’ (if you please) being added to suggest that the one 
who is to carry out the request is an assistant, not a servant. 
In the same way the completion of the simplest or more elab- 
orate service is acknowledged by thanks—and be sure that 
“Merci, Marie’ or ‘‘ Merci, Monsieur,” is spoken with a smile, 
as from the heart, and not with perfunctory sulkiness. The 
French are quick to grasp every intonation and one must be 
no less a cheerful giver of thanks than of more substantial 
tokens of appreciation. 

And what has been said of these French-speaking countries 
on this score is equally true of the other Latin countries—Spain, 
Portugal, Italy—and indeed everywhere on the Continent 
where French is the tongue of travel and its phrases the Shib- 
boleths of the highways. The courteous address is extended to 
fellow guests in pension or hotel, to whom one gives a bow and 
a smile not only when meeting in the corridor or lift, but even 
on the street or in the tram. Men lift their hats on entering 
a railway carriage in greeting to the other occupants. The 
street-car conductor touches his hat and thanks you audibly 
when he collects your fare. Men raise their hats to one 
another with bewildering frequency—meeting, parting, or 
when one asks a light from another for his cigarette. 
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And, en passant, let it be remembered that on such an occa- 
sion for an American to proffer a Frenchman a match rather 
than the glowing tip of his cigar is a species of affront, which 
the other will overlook only on the ground that ‘‘the American 
is of a nation to which the niceties of good manners are un- 
known!” 

Finally, in foreign travel it is well to remember that 
Monsieur—though a magnificent functionary in enough gold 
lace and red plush to outfit a Hollywood Court scene—is by 
no means above accepting a modest pourboire for such service 
as may have been rendered. Never make the mistake of 
thinking the most splendid creature will be insulted by the 
gift of a few cents. It is expected and, in fact, needed, where 
tips to a very large extent take the place of wages. 

In restaurants abroad the 10 per cent tip is a safe rule to 
follow. Many French restaurants now openly add 10 per cent 
of the bill at the end of the statement, and in this case one 
does not, of course, give the waiter an additional fee. This 
custom, it may be said, has been introduced by several French 
restaurants in America and has met with-great favor among 
the patrons. 

At a hotel experienced travelers also expect to disburse 
about 10 per cent of their total bill in tips. A good scale to 
follow (adapting it to individual cases) is that which apportions 
one fourth of the 10 per cent to the table waiter, and another 
quarter to that useful factotum, the doorman. The third 
quarter is divided between the valet and the maid, or, if there 
is only a chambermaid, give to her, and the last fourth goes to 
“‘Boots,”’ the lift boy, and any other hotel employees who have 
rendered incidental service. 

In addition to those whom we would naturally tip in our 
own country, such as porters, chambermaids, and waiters, 
abroad one fees cabmen, messengers who bring parcels, the 
doormen who call taxis and even the saleswoman in the shop, 
if she has given extra assistance in assembling a large order or 
helped in any other way that has established a personal 
relationship. 
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It is well also for the traveler in Europe to ask for his hotel 
bill a sufficient time before leaving, to permit of his taking it 
to his room to check it over carefully before payment. Mis- 
takes will be apologized for with suave courtesy—but there 
are very frequently mistakes to be corrected, especially in the 
smaller hotels, away from the larger cities, where the ‘‘rich 
American”’ (not too familiar with the local currency) is viewed 
as a direct gift from heaven. Your discovery of such errors 
will by no means alter the expansive friendliness of your host, 
the landlord, who will bow and smile you to the door and wish 
you good luck on your journey with such evident sincerity 
that you cannot help wishing some of the surly, if possibly more 
accurate, hotelkeepers of your native land could behold him 
in action. 
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CHAPTER XXVI- 
ANNIVERSARIES 


SIDE from extra-calendar celebrations, the anniver- 
IN saries most commonly observed are those of birth 
and marriage. After the days of children’s parties 
are past, one must attain to advanced age before a birthday 
party again assumes any great significance in the eyes of one’s 
friends. A mother may choose her daughter’s eighteenth 
birthday for the girl’s formal début, but usually few of the 
guests know that the two occasions are jointly celebrated by 
the entertainment. 

Wedding anniversaries therefore hold a unique place in the 
life of a married couple. About the earlier ones there is an 
air of informality and fun that cannot but infect every guest. 
As the pair grow older, the celebrations become decidedly 
important events, and the ‘‘golden wedding” carries with it 
a sense of climax and fruition which makes its day a sacred 
one indeed. 

Symbols of the conventional anniversaries are as follows: 


PSG VOOR RE Pe WR Sacco he ws slaahchaleys + Paper 
ROCCO VERT s rhs diay ass Sitar einadale vale,» Cotton 
DAVOS VOCRT ar <ctanih aan ately oes Leather 
BIEN CAMs hice sottst dition fares Wood 
CETNG INV ORE Se es shod iain elo te eld Reara le a Tin 
Bien YORI rij tt acink ye icine taie sea Crystal 
PW Ot USA V CSE. ot. Sealey wn id oca 5 tia Maas China 
Twenty-fifth year....... COAgS Sree 8 Silver 
PATIPRIOEIT VODE sos cata Rete nels ay ciate 008 Pearl 
GPEC URAVORT 6 25 oetiikic ele diese 25 6 say Ruby 
RSET OATS 00 lon a noes S-ti0 odes alel aus Atk Gold 
Seventy-pith year. ... vo... ke ee eee Diamond 


- 


The comedy possibilities of informal entertainments given 
on the first and second anniversaries are realized to the full by 
those who gather to congratulate a happy young couple. Nor 
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do the bride and bridegroom—who, after the first anniversary 
may count themselves graduated from the newly married 
status—fail to take advantage of the amusing opportunities 
for table and house decorations. 

Crépe paper is of course the standby for the Paper Wedding 
decorations. It is used as sparingly or as lavishly as the 
hostess may wish. If the date is in the summer and the young 
couple are so fortunate as to own a country home, a lawn 
festival with Japanese lanterns, paper headdresses and caps, 
paper masks, streamers, and confetti will make the evening 
seem a Mardi Gras in miniature. The winter hostess who 
must entertain indoors may achieve much the same effect. 
But indoors or out, the refreshments for the first anniversary 
party should be served on paper plates, in paper cups, with 
paper napkins and, if they are obtainable, even the pressed 
paper or cardboard spoons and forks sometimes used on 
picnics. Table decorations may be as simply or elaborately 
worked out as the hostess desires in gay-colored crépe 
paper, with paper flowers or ‘‘snapper” favors. Both 
hostess and women guests sometimes wear entire costumes 
of crépe paper. 

The Cotton Wedding calls for summer voiles and organdies, 
even at a winter party, and for table doilies of unbleached 
muslin or old-fashioned “‘turkey red” cotton napkins. Puffy 
Southern cotton balls are decorative and cotton batting lends 
itself to almost as many uses as crépe paper. 

The Leather Wedding, as far as decorations and costumes 
g0, is apt to be a thing of shifts and straits. A young couple in 
the country achieved a local triumph last season by having the 
waiters dress a@ la cowboy with leather belts, lariats, and 
chaps, and the waitresses in buckskin shirts with Indian 
bead work. In the matter of gifts one has a wealth of choice— 
purses, vanity bags, writing, dressing and traveling cases, and 
most desirable of all the lovely gold-tooled, loose book covers 
that set off so many drawing-room tables. 

But the third year anniversary is not one of the popular 
ones and is not often observed. 
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The Wooden Wedding is perhaps more difficult for the 
hostess when it comes to decoration, but it spurs the guests 
to delightful inventiveness in the way of gifts. The paper 
and cotton anniversaries suggested only absurdities in the 
way of offerings, but with the wooden celebration, as with the 
leather, there are opportunities for presents more useful, even 
if inexpensive. Even the ‘“‘five-and-ten” offers endless 
suggestions—a box of clothespins, a rolling pin with its comic 
associations, hangers for the closet, and a hundred small 
household necessities. Painted candlesticks or cigar stands, 
shellacked powder boxes, carved salad forks, and Oriental 
lacquered trays or bowls are gifts beautiful as well as practical. 

The Tin Wedding demands almost a ‘‘camp dinner,” with 
food served from tin platters, cups, and tumblers, and gifts of 
tinned edibles. To the more frivolously minded, tin cooking 
utensils and tin horns may suggest themselves as presents. 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Crystal Wedding is the first to be takén with any degree 
of seriousness, and the couple who entertain to celebrate it 
must consider the expense which their invitation may entail 
upon their friends. For while inexpensive glass is always 
obtainable, there is a general feeling that the fifteenth wedding 
anniversary calls for a real present. On the other hand, how- 
ever considerate the intention, the invitation that included the 
words ‘“‘Please do not bring gifts’? would be impossibly 
churlish. 

So the Crystal Wedding anniversary is celebrated at a small 
dinner or evening entertainment to which members of the 
family and only a few more intimate friends are bidden, and 
the hostess can only hope that if her guests bring presents they 
will be simple and unpretentious. For this, as for a silver and 
a golden celebration, invitations should be sent to members 
of the original wedding party whether they are near or far, and 
to the clergyman who performed the ceremony. While at 
earlier anniversaries these would naturally be invited, as the 
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couple grow older they make a special point of reuniting their 
wedding group as far as possible. At a silver or golden recep- 
tion any who were bridesmaids or ushers at the original 
wedding may receive with the ‘‘bride and groom.” 

A dinner is the usual form of entertainment for either a 
fifteenth or a twentieth anniversary, since the crystal and 
china symbols fit in so well with attractive table service and 
decorations. 


THE SILVER WEDDING 


At the Silver Wedding, which is always recognized in some 
serious and impressive form, it is taken for granted that only 
the very intimate few are called upon to send silver presents. 

An afternoon ‘‘at home”’ or a reception is most often the 
chosen entertainment, though some prefer a formal dinner. 

Invitations resemble those for a wedding, but are engraved 
in silver, usually with the dates at the top of the sheet. The 
correct wording is: 


1900 — 1925 
MR. AND MRS. FRANK WEATHERBY 
WILL BE AT HOME 
ON MONDAY, THE TENTH OF OCTOBER 
FROM FOUR UNTIL SEVEN 
95 IRVING PLACE 
Or if a dinner is to be given, the two dates in silver as above, 
and below the words: 
MR. AND MRS. FRANK WEATHERBY 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF 
COMPANY AT DINNER 
ON MONDAY, THE TENTH OF OCTOBER 
AT EIGHT O’CLOCK 
95 IRVING PLACE 
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When a small evening entertainment without a dinner is 
given, the R. S. V. P. line is often added. Such an invitation 
might read: 

1900 — 1925 
MR. AND MRS. FRANK WEATHERBY 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF 


COMPANY AT THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR MARRIAGE 
ON MONDAY, THE TENTH OF OCTOBER 
AT NINE 0’CLOCK 


95 IRVING PLACE 
R. 8. V. P. 


In answering such an invitation the usual formal accept- 
ance is sent and congratulations are reserved for the affair 
itself. In the case of a regret, formality may be laid aside for 
a word of felicitation, and if the friend cannot attend the 
dinner or reception but sends flowers on the day of the 
anniversary, the affection for the couple will be happily 
expressed. ; 

The usual routine of the formal dinner is followed with 
one exception: The host and hostess lead the guests into the 
dining room and also sit together at the head of the table. 
There is a further reminiscence of their wedding day in the 
presence of 2 white frosted wedding cake with the dates or 
other decorations iced-upon the top in silver. The ‘‘bride” 
cuts this as she did her first bridal cake twenty-five years before. 

Gifts received for silver or golden weddings may be grouped 
together to display to the guests and if thus shown bear the 
giver’s card still attached. 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING 


To the children of the couple who live to celebrate their 
golden anniversary, it would seem no ceremonial could be too 
beautiful to honor the occasion. Yet the age of the chief 
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actors in most cases makes it necessary to forego any elaborate 
function and to restrict the guests to relatives and close 
friends. 

A family dinner is the favored form of celebration. The 
decorations should be a riot of yellow with such gold orna- 
ments, candlesticks or tableware as the house can boast. 
Yellow roses, chrysanthemums, marigolds, golden rod, daisies, 
or golden glow—according to the time of the year and the 
resources of the family—may deck the dining table and 
reception rooms. 

Invitations, either for the dinner or reception, follow the 
forms for the Silver Wedding. Gifts wouid appropriately be 
of gold or of golden color, but yellow flowers are usually more 
within the reach of the younger members of the family. 

One dear old couple recently celebrated their Golden 
Wedding on a lovely afternoon of early spring. He was the 
dominie of a quaint little suburban church and neither they 
nor most of their friends were blessed with much of this world’s 
goods, yet if ever a day deserved to be called ‘‘golden”’ their 
anniversary did. 

Neighbors lent cars to meet the afternoon trains, and as 
the guests drove up in the chilly sunlight they beheld a blazing 
yellow bonfire on the lawn and marching up and down a High- 
land piper in kilts and sporran, “‘skirling”’ on his pipes in honor 
of the aged couple within. 

The tiny manse swarmed with guests, old and young, for 
“everybody” had been invited, and to the modest surprise of 
the couple, the response had been enthusiastic. In the dining 
room hot tea and sandwiches, with ices and cakes, were 
distributed by a dozen young schoolgirls in their Sunday best, 
while in the ‘‘front parlor’ the sturdy old Scot and his 
wife shook innumerable hands and blushed over the compli- 
ments as if they had just been married. 

He wore his ministerial black broadcloth and she a quaint 
small-waisted yellow dress—not pale corn color, but a mellow 
golden yellow—made in the fashion of fifty years ago, which 
set off her soft white hair and blue eyes. She wore lace 
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“mitts” yellowed with age, and carried a bouquet of Maréchal 
Niel roses in an old-fashioned lace-paper holder.’ Behind the 
pair stood a wired lattice, ceiling-high, twined thick with 
smilax and yellow flowers, and in the opposite corner of the 
room stood a small table upon which rested a decorous, squat 
little square of cake, with yellow candles burning in a circle 
around it—a piece of the original wedding cake, fifty years old! 


ANNIVERSARIES IN GENERAL 


In addition to the anniversaries of personal significance, 
there are high days and holidays of special meaning to all of 
us, and on these occasions we like to exchange with our friends 
a word or two of greeting. Whether such greeting be formal 
or informal, conveyed by engraved card or merry printed 
rime, depends largely upon both the occasion and the friend. 

At Christmas—the great anniversary of friendly remem- 
brance—we send either a present or a card to practically every- 
one with whom we have close bonds of relationship or more 
casual ties of acquaintance, and the market affords a variety 
of forms for any and all uses. 

More and more of recent years we have adopted the 
engraved card as combining both dignity and friendliness. 
Because its main idea is uniformity, the wording of any phrases 
such a card carries is designed to serve for intimates and 
acquaintances as well. Some such legend as 


Best wishes for a very Merry Christmas 
And the happiest of New Years. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Nein FERNALD 


is usually chosen for the engraved words. Some of these cards 
are severely simple; others are ornamented by appropriate 
holly or mistletoe designs, by colorful reproductions of pictures 
representing English waits and minstrels, scenes of Colonial 
days, or Botticelli angels framed by illuminated borders sug- 
gesting the painstaking efforts of medieval monks. 

In any case a personal card should not combine printing 
and engraving. There is no objection, however, to sending 
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a printed card upon which one’s name is printed, and upon 
cards of both types, a name or short personal message may 
always be written in ink. 

Greeting cards, although a modern short-cut, should be 
recognized as a legitimate form of communication and treated 
as respectfully as any other piece of personal correspondence. 
They should be correctly addressed, in ink—never in pencil 
or on the typewriter. They should be sealed and sent as 
first-class mail. If an inner envelope is provided with the 
larger outer one, it should bear only the name of the recipient 
and be left unsealed. 

Other anniversaries which we often remember by appropri- 
ate cards include Easter—next to Christmas, probably the 
most generally observed—New Year’s Day, St. Valentine’s 
Day, St. Patrick’s Day with its green-decked jollity, Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Hallowe’en, and Thanksgiving. Cards for 
birthday and wedding anniversaries, and for graduation are 
also obtainable, and perhaps the most amusing and ingenious 
cards of all are found among those designed as bon voyage 
remembrances. 


ENTERTAINING ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Resourceful hostesses have often seized upon the generally 
observed holidays and anniversaries as occasions for special 
entertainments. Practically every month has some one day 
which would give an informal entertainment its raison d’étre. 
Some have two or more. For instance: 


JanWary. sce Saves New Year’s Day, Twelfth Night 

MGDIUATY oe St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington’s Birthday 

NESTON SOS occa St. Patrick’s Day 

BAYT sacks Ci wea CN April Fool’s Day 

Ma Vaccis fins cba eS May Day, Memorial Day 

PUMA ak eee Flag Day, Midsummer Day 

PUL eis os ee Independence Day 

September.......... Labor Day 

Oetoberauiss oan Columbus Day, Hallowe’en 

November.......... Thanksgiving Day, Armistice Day 


December.......... Christmas Day 
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Perhaps the party may be simply an informal jollification 
with ducking for apples on Hallowe’en or ridiculous games on 
April Fool’s Day. Perhaps it is more elaborately planned, 
as on Fourth of July with red, white, and blue decorations in 
house and ga'den, amateur waitresses in Colonial costumes 
and patriotic fireworks to end the evening. 

In smart society the bride’s ‘‘shower’’ is frowned upon as 
‘provincial’? and unfashionable. The great mass of young 
people go blithely ahead, unheeding the solemn pronounce- 
ment, and give the brides among them showers of all sorts 
and descriptions. To the dictum, “It isn’t done,” they 
answer cheerfully, ‘‘We do it!’ The shower is a typically 
American entertainment and one which affords both the bride 
and her friends a great deal of profitable amusement. 

Sometimes the shower is simply ‘‘ white” and any piece of 
household linen or lingerie is equally appropriate. Sometimes 
it is a more plebeian ‘‘kitchen shower” at which pots and 
pans, patent egg beaters, can openers, potato peelers, and 
attractive blue-and-white containers for auger, salt, and spices, 
make up the donations. 

Perhaps the type of gift is more limited. A lace shower is 
one which affords ample opportunity for charming decorations, 
a pleasing menu, and gifts within the range of the resources 
of any guest who may be invited. 

The whole idea of the shower is to include every girl or 
young married woman of the ‘‘set”’ and no one should be 
forced to plead illness or another engagement because she 
knows she cannot afford a gift in keeping with those others will 
bring. 

At a May-Day shower given last spring the only requisite 
was that gifts should be pink and white—a request that 
brought a host of odd surprises, ranging from an exquisite 
breakfast set of pink-and-white china to a linen handkerchief 
case daintily embroidered in rose. ‘The brunette beauty of 
the guest of honor was brought out by her May-crown of 
green leaves and pink rosebuds, and her old-fashioned, lace- 
edged bouquet of white and pink roses. The bonbons were 
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pink and white and the white cake frosting was studded with 
pink May-basket decorations. . 

Although the hawthorne is traditionally the flower for May, 
rosebuds were chosen in this case as more easily obtainable. 
In the same way full-blown roses are often used in June, 
which has as an alternative flower the sweet-smelling honey- 
suckle. The appropriate flowers for the twelve months are: 


DAMMAI Veter keene ia Snowdrop 

Pepraarye ov. meee Carnation, primrose 
[SSG 1 eee ott Violet 

PNISELL PA eis, tats os eres Serer Easter lily, daisy 
AVE ye he ee nics h steer Hawthorne, lily of the valley 
= LORS Pearman pte SOE Sn Rose, honeysuckle 
BUMLN feet). 0 SN ess eee Daisy, water lily 
AMONG GS yi) ccc nuesdine. Gee Poppy 

September... ..5....55.. Morning glory 
October Wier eke se ean, Cosmos, hops 
November oo hake 8 8 Chrysanthemum 


December... os .;.5 0 wees Holly 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CLUBMAN AND CLUBWOMAN 


FEW years ago a prominent business man addressed 
A a specially selected group of women on the method of 
organizing and conducting a woman’s club of the type 
which men had developed for themselves. He prefaced his 
technical and interesting talk by saying frankly that while it 
was a pleasure to speak at their request, he felt the discussion 
to be quite pointless, as by no possibility could women carry 
on anything of the sort without assistance from men, and it 
would be a waste of time, money, and energy for them to 
attempt it. Recently a woman who belongs to several of the 
leading women’s clubs in the country—at least one of which 
she helped to organize—was asked if there was an essential 
difference between the outstanding metropolitan men’s clubs 
and those conducted by and for women. ‘‘Only,’’ she replied, 
“that the men have annual deficits to maké up, and we run at 
a profit.” 

Clubs for men, clubs for women, and country clubs with 
both men and women members have become so much a part 
of American life that those who do not belong to at least one 
club of some sort are in the vast minority. There has been 
considerable complaint that for both sexes the club is too 
generally supplanting the home. The obvious answer is 
that if this is true, it is the fault of the home rather than the 
club. However this may be, clubs have taken an important 
place in social life and it behooves one to know the special 
etiquette which has grown up about them. 

MEN’S CLUBS 


There are various types of men’s clubs, social, business, 
cultural, athletic, or what-not, the one usually met with being 


purely social. 
(345) 
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This latter is the oldest type and—having been developed 
long before women acquired sufficient courage to challenge the 
disparaging opinion early held (by their husbands and brothers) 
of feminine organizational capacity—is of greater exclusive- 
ness than the woman’s club of the same type. A few of them 
nowadays permit women in the dining room or parlor; some 
occasionally give entertainments to which women may be 
invited; but most of them are run by men for men, and no 
daughter of Eve may appear within their sacred walls. 

In the oldest and most selective clubs, membership is some- 
thing much to be desired. It confers upon a young man a 
certain prestige to add to his name in the Social Register the 
initials which stand for one of the five or six most exclusive 
clubs, or to be able to put up a friend in one of their guest 
rooms. However, let us realize that splendor of housing and 
furnishing is in our day—and particularly in European coun- 
tries and since the Great War—no criterion of exclusiveness. 
One of the shabbiest clubs in London is also one in which 
membership is most difficult of attainment, and the same is 
often true in the smaller and more conservative cities in 
America. 

The method of electing new members to men’s clubs 
varies little. A name is proposed by a sponsor by whom a 
letter to the membership committee on the candidate’s behalf 
is written. ‘Two or more seconders add their approval in the 
same manner. 

Membership in a man’s club should never be self-solicited. 
There is no approved approach for the desirous. He must be 
content to prosecute (not persecute) friendships until some 
member suggests putting his name up. Hinting for or 
requesting a nomination has for many a man killed permanently 
the chances of a membership which with patience would have 
come to him without difficulty. 

The nomination once secured, a sponsor will naturally see 
that his candidate has an opportunity to meet the most active 
and influential members, either in the club or elsewhere. 
Entertaining a prospective member in the club should be 
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done with discretion, however, as some clubs discourage this 
as an attempt to influence election by introducing a social 
element into the situation. A wise proposer understands and 
follows the prevailing sentiment. 

When membership is limited and there are only a few 
vacancies, with a long list of candidates waiting election, it is 
perfectly legitimate for the proposer to ask members of the 
club who are acquainted with the candidate to write the 
committee in his favor. 

After the application has been favorably acted upon, the 
name of the candidate is posted in the club for a period speci- 
fied by the rules. 

In some clubs there is an unwritten law that no candidate 
whose name is thus posted shall appear in the club building 
as a guest during this probationary time preceding confirma- 
tion. This, or any local custom or ruling which, if neglected, 
might prejudice the candidate’s chance of election, should be 
explained to him by the sponsor, who supposedly keeps a 
watchful eye upon his protégé until after election. 

If during this period a protest is made by any member, 
the objector is permitted to appear before the Membership 
Committee to state his case. If the objections cannot be 
overruled by the sponsor or mutual friends, and it appears 
that the candidate will be blackballed when the name comes 
up for vote, the sponsor has the privilege of withdrawing the 
name. This is a decided advantage for the candidate, who 
may be renominated at some future day when his detractor 
is no longer a member of the club, whereas if he had been 
blackballed this would not be possible according to the rules 
of the club unless under very exceptional circumstances. It 
will be seen from the existence of this safeguard that the black- 
balling of a candidate is considered such a serious thing that 
few club members would venture to propose one unless cer- 
tain that such a repulse would not be encountered. 

If there is no protest, at the end of the period of proclama- 
tion the candidate is voted upon, and in that case it is prob- 
able that no blackball will be cast against him. He is then 
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notified of his election and receives a bill covering the initia- 
tion fee and the first year’s (or quarter’s) dues. With this is 
a leaflet containing the constitution and by-laws of the club, 
the house rules and a list of members. Sometimes a member- 
ship card, which the new member is asked to show if requested, 
is also inclosed. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS 

There is a wide difference between the women’s club of the 
small town and that of the city. The former is generally 
formed for social or cultural purposes, and has a declared and 
central purpose—to study literature, psychology, or French, 
to play bridge, to learn more about politics or to improve 
local civic conditions. 

Such a club is more or less limited in membership, and to 
join it one must usually be invited by an elective vote. It 
rarely has its own premises, meeting as a rule at the homes of 
the different members in rotation. 

A woman moving to a new community where there is a 
music, literary, or bridge club which she desires to join, has 
no way of entering it until invited to do so by its members. 
It is extremely bad form to suggest to a friend or an acquaint- 
ance that she propose one for membership. Usually members 
have the privilege of entertaining a certain number of guests 
at the luncheons or meetings of such a club, and if a guest is 
well-bred, intelligent, and obviously interested in the purpose 
of the club, her invitation to join is likely to follow. 

The more general women’s clubs of the cities, because of 
their greater membership and the necessity of a large intake 
to maintain the expenses of their quarters, are more accessible. 
The large woman’s club of a suburb may have a membership 
list of several thousand and the city club of the near-by 
metropolis as many members as some towns have inhabitants. 

Although there are certain justifiable limitations to mem- 
bership, almost any woman of ordinary eligibility may become 
a member of these if she so desires. But even here the wise 
woman will not put herself in the position of seeking admission. 
If the club is anxious to recruit its membership, she will in 
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due time be asked to join. If it has enrolled all the new 
members permitted for one season or has a limitation on its 
total membership (or if she is for some reason not considered 
desirable) such an applicant risks a rebuff, an embarrassing 
experience both for her and for those she has acquainted 
with her ambition. 

The relation between the sponsor and the candidate is the 
game as in the man’s club. Sometimes both are entertained 
at tea in the clubrooms, that the committee members may 
better form an opinion of the personality and eligibility of the 
woman proposed, or a proposer may give a luncheon for her 
favorite candidate. 

The woman who sponsors a friend for entrance to a club 
should describe her, in her letter to the Committee, as fully 
and as intelligently as possible. It is all very well to write 
saying, ‘‘Mrs. Hazen is a charming woman and I feel would 
be a real acquisition,” but what are her special qualities and 
recommendations? 

One might word the communication somewhat as follows: 


Chairman, Committee on Membership, 
All-Around Club 


Dear Madam: 


Mrs. Archibald D. Hazen, the wife of one of our most 
progressive scientists, is herself a notable scholar and a 
woman of wide experience and delightful personality. Her 
travels with her husband have taken her all over the world, 
and readers of the best magazines will remember her enter- 
taining articles on her last journey into Eastern countries. 
Mrs. Hazen is especially interested in the extension of the 
popular lectures at the Museum, and has much interesting 
material of which our Current Events department could 
make excellent use. 

It gives me great pleasure to propose Mrs. Hazen for 
membership. I have known her for many years and can 
vouch for her as the kind of woman we need“in the All- 
Around Club. She is a college graduate, and at present is 
serving on the lecture staff of Ourtown University. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Aenrs L. LITTLETON 
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The woman’s club of the larger city is a godsend to the 
woman without a family. It has its periodical club dinners 
for which members may sign in advance, and at Christmas, 
St. Valentine’s Day, and other special occasions, general jolli- 
fications. Moreover, although a large proportion of the 
premises is reserved for members, men are not only permitted 
but welcomed as guests—subject, of course, to the regulations 
which limit the privileges of all visitors. 

Because a club is to an extent regarded as the home of its 
members, a woman may entertain there with much more free- 
dom than in hotels or other public places, and may ask a man 
or a party numbering several men to dinner in the club restau- 
rant without fear of criticism. 

Business women, whether married or single, thus use their 
clubs a great deal for the business or semi-social luncheons 
which are frequently necessary owing to the demands of their 
work or restricted home conditions. There is no awkwardness 
when a woman, having entertained a man at luncheon, signs 
her club check, as there might seem if she paid and tipped a 
café waiter. The comfortable club lounge, moreover, where 
other members are reading, chatting, or writing letters, offers 
a pleasant and secluded place for a business talk or friendly 
chat, or a cigarette before going back to the office. So much 
has this custom of club entertainment grown among women 
that the'‘women’s club which can boast an attractive and con- 
venient building, with up-to-date restaurant, lounges, and 
perhaps an open-air loggia for afternoon tea, is apt to be so 
popular that reservations for tables in a private dining-room 
must be made well in advance. 

Particularly for the business woman, whether married or 
unmarried, housekeeper or boarder, her club answers the prob- 
lem of larger entertainments. Even for a private dance, the 
club is a*natural refuge. So smart have become some of the 
more fashionable ones that dances or wedding receptions held 
in them gain even more prestige than those given in hotels or 
residences. 

A few women’s clubs permit friends of members, on the 
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THE LINKS AT PINEHURST 


The country club is to the life of a community what the opera is to city society—the setting for 


smart costumes 
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latters, vouchers, to rent certain of their assembly rooms for 
private entertainments. In such a case the greatest care 
should be taken by the non-member to observe all rules govern- 
ing the granting of such privilege. The vouching member 
should be present at the entertainment and is responsible to 
the club exactly as if she were giving it. 

Nowadays in almost every large city, there is a women’s 
club which is affiliated with the leading women’s clubs of the 
country and even with the American Woman’s Clubs abroad. 
American women may obtain cards from their home clubs, 
authorizing them when traveling to use these foreign affiliated 
organizations as if they were their own. 


THE COUNTRY CLUB 


There are many clubs, to be sure, even in the larger cities 
—such for example as the National.Arts Club of New York— 
which admit both men and women. The typical mixed-mem- 
bership club, however, is the ubiquitous Country Club which 
often forms the social center of the immediate neighborhood 
and is almost a community in itself, sometimes having also a 
junior membership for the younger set. 

This junior membership takes in boys and girls of high- 
school and college age, and these, on the ground that there 
are always older people there and that the club is in a way a 
part of the home, are usually allowed to visit the Country 
Club unchaperoned. They have not, however, the license of 
their elders. In these days of seventeen-year-old golf experts 
and tennis prodigies, most clubs with junior memberships 
look with a tolerant eye upon young stars on the tennis court 
or the bowling alley. As long as they remain under the age 
limit, they are not as a rule permitted at evening functions 
or encouraged to dance to the victrola in one room while a 
bridge tournament is’ in progress in the next, or otherwise 
to make their elders uncomfortable. 

Children, of course, are never permitted in any well- 
conducted club of any kind, unless it be at a special Children’s 
Day entertainment. 
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A smart country club sees much entertaining, both by 
individual members and by its membership as a whole. It is 
to the life of the summer community what the opera is to the 
city society, the setting for smart costumes. The smart 
country club costume, for everything but evening wear, is 
artfully simple and its accent may safely be that of sports. 

There are always some women whose personal charm, 
savoir faire, and good humor make them popular even though 
they appear on a club veranda in nondescript skirt, faded 
sweater, and mud-incrusted shoes appropriate for clam-digging, 
but they are rare. Few have the genius to make the bizarre 
costume distinguished by their wearing of it, and it is safest 
to be smart even if it does argue mediocrity. 

But whatever the costume, one thing good form positively 
demands of both man and woman—that between the violent 
and dishevelling exercise of tennis, golf, or saddle and the tea 
table, there be given time for first aid to injuries wrought in 
dress and complexion, for the cooling and tranquilizing influ- 
ence of shower bath, change of linen, hair brush, and powder 
puff. Poppy-faced, perspiring men and women with disar- 
ranged hair and dust-covered clothing may count themselves 
excused by their devotion to sport, but they are not attractive 
companions to others. 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 


American clubs, in distinction to most of the clubs in 
Europe, offer hospitality for a limited period, usually specified 
in the rules, to strangers. A member who desires to extend 
this to a friend, gives the name and address to the secretary, 
who sends the person specified a formal card granting him the 
privileges of the club for that time. It is needless to say that 
a person thus honored should be one whom the member would 
count an acceptable guest in the home. 

Guests thus entertained are given all the privileges of 
members—they may entertain other non-members, sign 
restaurant checks, and use rooms reserved for house guests, 
to which visitors do not ordinarily go. They should be 
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extremely careful, however, not to presume upon their privi- 
leges, to give scrupulous obedience to house rules, to ask no 
extra service and to pay their bills promptly and fully upon 
leaving. 

If a member desires to put up a friend as an act of hospital- 
ity the club steward is so informed and instructed that the 
other’s bill be put upon the member’s own account. If he 
has received no such instruction, the steward understands 
that the visitor has been given the club’s privileges merely as 
an act of courtesy and for convenience, and will inform him 
of the conventional charges for room, meals, and service, in 
order that there shall be no misunderstanding. 


CLUB DEBTS AS DEBTS OF HONOR 


Club debts are classified with the modern “debts of honor.” 
Everyone understands what financial obligations are assumed 
by joining a club, and bills must be met promptly and fully. 
Each club has its own rules dealing with the posting and ulti- 
mate dropping of members who fail to meet their bills. To 
be dropped for non-payment of dues or house charges is rightly 
considered somewhat of a disgrace, and a member thus dropped 
cannot be reinstated until all such charges are cleared up. 

If a member finds the expenses of a club too heavy, volun- 
tary resignation is the correct and the immediate course. Any 
- Man or woman thus resigning while in good standing finds it 
easy to rejoin the club if conditions later make it possible. 
Usually the name of such a member is kept at the head of the 
list of ‘‘prospective” members and given first choice when a 
vacancy occurs. 


CLUB SERVANTS AND TIPS 


Tipping at most clubs is strictly barred. The servants, 
whether men or women, are very carefully chosen and attain 
to unusual skill in ministering to the varied wants of a large 
membership. The club member may and should express his 
or her appreciation by courtesy and verbal thanks, but in no 
other way. 
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If small complaints are to be made, the member should 
speak to the steward in charge of the dining room or the club 
executive at the desk. More serious charges should be sent 
in writing to the house committee. A member should never 
reprimand servants directly or give them orders which take 
them away from their duties as assigned by the steward or 
housekeeper. 

In the absence of gratuities clubs usually make up a 
Christmas fund which is divided proportionately among 
employees. All members are expected to contribute to this 
fund and some punctilious ones keep a record of their monthly 
bills for the year, calculating this season’s contributions on the 
ten per cent basis and adding thereto something for attention 
rendered at times when no house charge was involved.: Guests 
never tip, though an unusually thoughtful one may leave 
something at the desk for the employees’ fund. 

Club servants work long hours, serve many masters, and 
richly earn their wages, and the considerate club member will 
not be less regardful of them than of the servants in his own 
home. 


CLUB ASSOCIATION 


Women’s clubs usually encourage an air of friendliness and 
camaraderte in the clubrooms. Members greet each other in 
going or coming, and when one sits at the common table in 
the dining room, it is expected that each newcomer introduce 
herself to her neighbors and that the table-talk be general. 
Sometimes a hostess is appointed as ‘‘head of the table,” 
whose duty it is to ‘‘keep the ball rolling.” 

The club is like every other form of community. In a 
small one the newcomer is at once in personal touch with 
older members; in the larger, more heterogeneous club, a man 
ora woman may long be a member before he or she has done 
more than break the ice of acquaintanceship. As in the social 
world, it is safest for the newcomer to ‘‘make haste slowly” 
and leave first advances to older members. This in the end 
will carry one furthest. 
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THE VISITING ARTIST OR LECTURER 


In the course of a varied season practically every club has 
occasion to act as host for invited guests. The small men’s 
club perhaps invites the house guest of its president to speak 
on his recent trip to South America, or the small women’s club 
invites a well-known woman who is visiting the place to address 
its members on her specialty. In the latter case arrangements 
will be made for the speaker to be brought to and from the 
club meeting in a car; that, however, is the only special cour- 
tesy which is usually eine in such cases. 

In the case of the larger club the entertainer is often a 
professional. And just here a word as to the latent egotism 
in us all that sometimes finds group expression in a committee 
of women. Men, being in most cases earners themselves, are 
seldom guilty of trying to obtain a professional artist’s services 
for nothing. But singers, instrumentalists, lecturers, and 
entertainers are bombarded with requests to contribute their 
services to women’s clubs gratis. Now there are, it is true, a 
few world-famous clubs before whose members, elected for 
ability or achievement, anyone in public lifé might be proud 
and grateful to appear without remuneration. But a normal 
sense of humor should suggest that these could be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. 

A celebrated American singer who receives hundreds of 
dollars for a single appearance, but whose interest in the 
smaller music clubs throughout the country was so great that 
for years she included a certain number of such appearances 
in every season, has now completely ‘‘sworn off’’ these engage- 
ments because of the frequent discourtesy she experienced. 
The climax was reached when after rearranging a crowded 
schedule and deciding at considerable sacrifice to take a long 
night journey to sing for a woman’s club, she received a letter 
from the president chiding her for asking the modest sum she 
had named. 

‘Perhaps you do not realize,” wrote the president reprov- 
ingly, ‘“‘that in appearing before our Monday Club you will 
have the most exclusive women of the seetion in your audience. 
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Any singer might well be proud to say she had been invited 
to give a program for the Hometown Monday Club, and I can 
assure you that it is not our custom to pay anything for our 
talent, although I shall be glad to give you a complimentary 
letter after the performance which you will have our permission 
to use on your circulars.”’ 

Clubwomen should not forget that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, that singers or lecturers have generally spent long 
and expensive years in preparation and cannot subsist on 
complimentary letters given in return for the distinction of 
appearing before even ‘“‘the most exclusive women of the 
section.” 

By no means do all clubs adopt this superior attitude, and 
it is the experience of professionals that the organizations 
which expect to pay fairly for what they receive and are 
business-like in their arrangements, are the ones which are 
most apt to extend to the visitor many extra courtesies not 
nominated in the bond. 

Whether or not an artist is paid, proper arrangements 
should be made for the visitor’s reception and stay. This 
should include notification well in advance as to train service 
and local accommodations. If the artist is a woman, one of 
the club’s officers or members will meet her at the train, with 
her car, and take her to the hotel or the private home where 
she is to be entertained. 

If the guest is to stay at a hotel, a pleasant room should be 
engaged in advance and the management instructed to render 
the bill to the club. The visitor should be asked to keep a 
memorandum of incidental expenses, to be handed to the club 
treasurer upon leaving, or if the return journey is included in 
the arrangement, to be sent to the club after reaching home. 

Usually a member of the club calls at the hotel to bring 
the guest to the place of the entertainment. If arriving alone, 
one of the club’s officers should meet the new arrival at the 
door to make the proper introductions and furnish escort to 
platform or dressing room as the case may be. Usually a 
club member also acts as ‘‘page” to note the progress of the 
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program and give an artist the cue for appearance. In the 
case of a woman, flowers are usually presented to her at the 
close of her part of the program. After the performance, 
when thanks and congratulations are over, the visitor should 
be taken to hotel or railroad station by a club member. 


ENTERTAINING VISITING ARTISTS 


The question of the entertainment of visiting artists— 
particularly professionals—is not always easy of solution. 
With musicians it is safer to assume that they will prefer little 
entertainment, and in any case a thoughtful club president 
will always consult the wishes of the visitor in advance. 
Many, because of lack of strength, nervousness, or the need 
of caring for their voices, are compelled to decline any enter- 
tainment preceding their public appearance. Others dislike 
to be “‘lionfzed”’ after their program is finished. [If it is 
planned to hold a reception, or give a luncheon cr dinner, 
individual preferences should be consulted. Everyone in 
public life desires and is grateful for appreciation, but not all 
club members realize how exhausting mere travel is when it 
is a daily necessity, without the addition of a crowded day at 
each place where a program is given. 

A well-known singer once discovered, upon arriving in a 
large mid-western city where she had looked forward to a 
full day’s rest before her evening appearance, that she was 
expected to sing before a thousand school children in the 
morning, to be the guest of honor (‘‘extempore”’ speech 
included) of the local Rotary Club at luncheon, and to receive 
with the club president at a large reception in the afternoon. 
She was faced with the unpleasant alternative, either to refuse 
these daytime engagements made for her, thus seeming churl- 
ish and unappreciative and prejudicing many against her, or 
to risk giving a poor evening performance which would jeop- 
ardize future engagements. 

After careful thought she cleverly compromised by saying 
she would infinitely rather hear the children sing, and emerged 
from that ordeal with flying colors and enhanced popularity. 
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She ate the Rotary Club luncheon and made a short appeal to 
its members to encourage young American musicians. She 
felt obliged to beg off, however, from the reception—fearing 
most of all the crowded rooms and stuffy air, the continual 
talking against the noise of many voices and the nervous 
tension—and thus inevitably wounded the feelings of the 
Club’s President, who counted her affair the apex of the singer’s 
visit. Her performance in the evening was a pronounced 
success, however, and she added to her program a graceful 
little ‘‘curtain speech”’ congratulating the city upon possessing 
such a progressive and successful club—a feat which went far 
to salve the feelings of its president—and closed the visit with 
a general feeling of friendliness. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH ENTERTAINERS 


The club president, or chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, writes to a prospective entertainer somewhat as follows: 


Dear Miss Thompson: 


We have heard with interest of your program ‘Ballads 
from Many Nations,” and are anxious if possible to have 
you give it before the members of the Miscellany Club and 
their friends. 

Would you be so good as to let us know your terms and 
also whether you have free any of the following dates now 
open on our calendar: January 15, February 18, March 21? 

If you come from New York, there is an excellent train 
that arrives here at 5:30. I should be glad to have you stay 
with me, or the club will put you up at the hotel if you prefer. 
We hope you may be able to spend the night, but if not, we 
will see that a berth‘is reserved for you on the night train. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Avice PARTINGTON 


In the event that satisfactory arrangements are made, the 
president or chairman may later write: 


Dear Miss Thompson: 


We were delighted to learn that you can be with us on the 
evening of January 15. We understand that we are to pay 
you $ for the program, and your additional expenses. 
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Inasmuch as you will be my guest, I should like very 
much to entertain a few of the club officers with their hus- 
bands at dinner in your honor, going from our home imme- 
diately to the hall where the entertainment will be given. 
Would this be acceptable to you, or would you prefer a 
small supper party after the program, also at our home? 

As you request, we will see that you have a dressing room 
and will have your suit case with the costumes sent directly 
there from the train. The performance is scheduled to begin 
at nine o’clock. The hall is of moderate size, seating about 
five hundred, and is well lighted, and has a curtain if you 
wish to use it. A club trio will play before your program 
opens, and will also fill in between the groups, if that is 
acceptable to you. 

My car will meet you at the train, and of course I will see 
that you reach the returning one the following morning. 


Very sincerely yours, 
. AuIcE PARTINGTON 


When a club has been rendered professional services, setitle- 
ment of the account should always be made before the visitor 
leaves. Some clubs have the check for the performance wait- 
ing the guest’s arrival at the hotel, and expect a memorandum 
of miscellaneous expenditures to be furnished after the trip is 
completed. Others prefer to settle everything before the 
visitor departs, estimating his or her return expenses from 
those incurred on the journey thither. Musicians and lec- 
turers who are making a series of appearances, thus saving 
the exnense of longer train journeys, sometimes divide their 
probable costs between the different clubs engaging them and 
set a round figure which covers everything, including railroad 
fares, hotels, and all incidentals. 

No artist resents having these business details thoroughly 
covered by the letter which confirms the engagement and the 
most cordial relationship between visitor and club officers need 
inspire no embarrassment in the discussion of remuneration. 
Moreover artists appreciate having their fees and disburse- 
ments paid in a business-like manner, and promptness in 
closing the account will endear the club to their memory. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THEATER AND OPERA 


THEATER party is the “old reliable” of entertain- 
A ment, because the hostess who invites a party of 

friends to the theater may feel reasonably sure that 
her guests will enjoy the afternoon or evening. The wise 
hostess selects a group of people who like the same type of 
play and a play which she thinks they would enjoy. 

A theater party is not easy to organize, especially if the 
hostess consults all her guests as to their choice of a play. 
Usually she must take the chance that all she invites have 
not seen the one she selects. It is well to name it in extending 
the invitation, as this gives the guest the opportunity to 
decline, if he has already seen it and does not count it worth 
seeing a second time. 

Since it is sometimes extremely difficult to obtain tickets to 
a very successful play for an early date, the hostess should 
set it rather more in advance than is customary for a home 
entertainment. For ouly when it is utterly impossible to 
secure good seats (even perhaps to the play that is her second 
choice), has she the privilege of changing the date. 


THE THEATER BOX 


In the case of a box party the hostess (in the absence of a 
host) usually intrusts the tickets to one of the gentlemen, who 
hands them to the usher and the usher precedes the party to 
the box. The ladies enter first and if there is a small anteroom, 
wraps may be removed there. Otherwise both ladies and 
gentlemen may slip them off in the aisle behind the box or just 
as they come in. As at the opera, the hostess seats her guests 
according to their relative social position, the most distinguished 
or the most elderly of the ladies having the best seat in the 


front row. 
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[t is to be said, however, with all the sense of exclusiveness 
which the box confers it is seldom the best position in the 
theater for seeing and hearing, and gradually it has fallen 
from its high estate. Some new theaters are built without 
boxes at all. Where they still exist, their seats are often the 
last to be sold and are then disposed of singly. There is also 
a feeling nowadays that the occupants of a box are seeking 
the center of observation and this is destined in time to make 
the seat in the orchestra the better form. Very many society 
women eschew the theater box entirely, unless it may be for 
parties of very young people. 


THE SMALL THEATER PARTY 


A hostess at a small theater party often provides for the 
transportation of her guests to and from the theater. If a 
married couple in the party have a car, she may ask them to 
meet her at the theater, stating the exact time she will arrive. 
In the case of young people, she sometimes asks them to meet 
at her home, so that it will not be necessary to send a car to 
each home. : 

If the guests have also been invited to dinner, the hostess 
uses her own car, with additional rented cars or taxicabs as 
may be necessary for the trip to the theater. If she does not 
have a car, or needs reinforcements, one of the guests may 
properly volunteer his or her car, and the hostess may accept 
or deciine the aid as she finds convenient and desirable. 

To arrive late at any formal dinner is sufficiently unpar- 
donable, but when the dinner is to be followed by a theater 
party the crime is a heinous one indeed. The consequent late 
arrival at the playhouse robs every individual in the party of 
the satisfaction of seeing the opening. 

For the protection of their patrons who come in time, many 
theaters which present musical programs nowadays do not 
permit the seating of late comers until the end of a number or 
even of a group. In the case of the drama, however, this is 
not practicable and the tardy are expected to take their seats 
as quietly and speedily as possible. 
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A form of entertainment often given for a débutante is a 
large theater party, preceded by a dinner or followed by a 
dance. Sometimes one hostess gives the dinner and theater 
party and another the dance. Fifty or more guests may be 
invited, and a segment of the theater is usually taken in order 
that the party may be unbroken. 

When a large number are to be invited the hostess may have 
the invitations engraved for the occasion. It is also correct 
to use the form of engraved invitation which leaves blank 
spaces in which to write the details of the entertainment and 
the date. 


WHEN THE PARTY REACHES THE THEATER 


On arrival at the theater, when the ticket stubs are in the 
hands of the usher, the hostess passes ahead of the rest and 
directs the order of seating. She will have determined this 
in her own mind in advance. She stands in the aisle until all 
are seated, in case any guest may have misunderstood her 
directions. It is also permissible for her to arrange them in 
the order of seating before they pass down the aisle, and then 
take her place. 

The order in which the guests are seated rests entirely 
with the hostess, as precedence is not involved. She may 
follow the order of seating at dinner or change it entirely for 
the sake of greater variety. It is better form for the guests to 
remain in the order decreed by the hostess throughout the play, 
but if changes are made, they should be arranged during the 
intermission and the new order completed before the next 
act begins. 


GENERAL ETIQUETTE OF THE THEATER 


When a gentleman and a lady enter the theater together 
he precedes her down the aisle only as far as they make their 
way without the escort of the usher. When the usher takes 
them in charge the gentleman falls back, and permits the lady 
to precede him. 
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If to reach one’s seat it is necessary to pass others who are 
already seated, one should face the stage and proceed with as 
little crowding as possible. The late arrival has a right to 
expect that those he is compelled to pass will render his 
transit as easy as possible. They will rise or half rise unless 
disposition of wraps or some other adequate reason makes it 
impracticable, when a word of apology will suffice. Indeed 
in our modern theaters the progress of the late arrival between 
the rows is punctuated by apologies on both sides. 

The diversion, of searching the audience with opera glasses 
has been so completely frowned upon that it has practically 
disappeared. Even in the intermissions one does not rise in 
one’s seat and scan the house for acquaintances. 

Applause should be temperate and well-timed. The 
theater is not the place to exhibit individual enthusiasms; 
overloud or prolonged handclapping is not in good taste, and 
laughter more hectic than the lines or situation justifies is 
distressing. To start applause before the close of a musical 
number or of a dramatic period is disconcerting both to the 
audience and to the performer. The inexperienced should 
have sufficient caution to wait until others give the signal. 


DRESS FOR THE THEATER 


The trend in the accepted mode of dressing for the theater 
has been toward simplicity and comfort. Particularly at a 
smart play, parties will appear in full evening dress. Some- 
times these groups come from a dinner, sometimes they are 
going to an after-theater dance. But so greatly has custom 
changed that a party of ten or twelve girls in décolleté gowns 
attended by young men in full evening dress is sometimes the 
one bright spot in an expanse of dull hues. 

If a theater party is arranged to follow a dinner or precede 
a, dance, the guests must, of course, dress for the evening. 
It is then better taste for the young women of the group to 
use scarves or to keep their evening wraps over their shoulders. 
If they are in a box they may take advantage of the greater 
freedom to lay these aside, as at the opera. 
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In the body of the house some of the men will be in dinner 
coats and some of the women will wear dressy frocks. A 
theater gown is about as décolleté as a dinner dress. Many 
women wear the sort of gown that is appropriate for an after- 
noon reception, or that distinctly American development, the 
“little silk dress,” the adjective referring not to its size but to 
the fact that it is informal and pretty, without being dressy. 


WRAPS AND HATS 


Check rooms for wraps and umbrellas are provided in all 
theaters, and almost without exception there is no charge for 
the service. However, as in other public places, the attendants 
expect the ubiquitous tips and one who accepts the service will 
comply with the custom. 

When overcoats are not checked, gentlemen remove them 
before going down the aisle. Many theaters provide a holder 
under each seat for a man’s hat while coats are folded and 
laid across the knee. Many ladies prefer not to remove 
their coats or furs entirely, but keep them loosely drawn 
over their shoulders. Their escorts, of course, assist in adjust- 
ing their wraps to their comfort. 

While the fortunate women who come in cars need not wear 
hats, probably seventy-five per cent of those at an evening 
performance must of necessity do so. These will take them off 
before the rising of the curtain. If in forgetfulness or in igno- 
rance one fails to do so it is quite permissible for those seated 
behind to remind her of the obligation. This need not be 
done brusquely, for it is safe to assume that the offense is an 
inadvertence. To lean forward with an, ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
but your hat hides the stage from me”’ should bring the instant 
rejoinder, ‘‘I’m so sorry!’ with the removal of the offending 
article. In some theaters the objector will be anticipated by 
the observant usher. 

Wraps should not be put on before the performance is 
over, since the inevitable stir is both distracting to those near 
by and discourteous to the players. Suburbanites who must 
flee before the final stage embrace usually master a technique 
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of quick departure from their seats, taking their wraps to be 
adjusted in the foyer. If one can accomplish the flight without 
leaving a trail of veils, pins, programs, and other small impedi- 
menta behind one in the aisle, this is a commendable plan. 


TALKING 


People should go to the theater to hear and not to be heard. 
Audible remarks by any save those back of the footlights are 
- distinctly out of order, whether they consist of personalities 
interesting to no one but the one addressed, or of advance 
guesses of the outcome of the plot which are boring to every- 
one within earshot. An amusing story of a recent magazine 
dealt with the anguish of a young clerk who spent his savings 
for a good orchestra seat, only to have behind him a lady who 
talked about the plumber’s indigestion and rocked his seat by 
putting her feet on the back. The revenge which he took is 
not to be recommended to theatergoers, but any reader of 
the story must have rejoiced when the judge before whom the 
lady haled him declared, ‘‘ Assault justified. Case dismissed.’ 

No matter how annoying an incessant talker. may be, 
everyone in the neighborhood dreads the unpleasantness of 
making a protest. It is, however, quite within one’s rights to 
indicate to the conversational one that the rest of the audience 
is being disturbed. !If one dreads the interpellation too greatly, 
an usher may be signaled and asked to intervene. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Strictly speaking a gentleman escorting a lady to the 
theater should not leave her side during the performance, 
although in a party the men may go out at intervals during 
intermissions, but some of their number must remain with the 
ladies. It is not good form for a man accompanying a lady to 
forsake her during every intermission, although he may regale 
himself once with a short smoke in the foyer. However, he 
should ask her permission, and return as soon as possible. 
He may return with a box of chocolates as a tacit recognition 
of her courtesy in excusing him. 
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In leaving and regaining his seat he is careful—as in enter- 
ing a theater late—to cause those he must pass as little annoy- 
ance as possible. Sometimes in hurrying out a man may 
strike with his elbow or his coat the coiffure of a woman in the 
row in front of him: he will find it difficult with a repeated 
apology to excuse the repetition of the offense as he comes back 
to his seat a few moments later. 

Occasional ‘‘visiting”’ between acts is permissible, but as 
it usually involves inconvenience for those around, it should 
not be carried on to any extent. Friends who catch sight of 
each other during a performance may conveniently enough 
meet in the lobby after the performance has ended. 

When the curtain falls do not try to pass those who are 
nearer the aisle than you. Everyone prepares to leave a 
theater as speedily as possible and it is inconsiderate to attempt 
to brush past those who will be ready to move into the aisle 
in another moment. 

Finally, in leaving your seat, be sure that you have all your 
possessions. It is better to take a moment to achieve this 
certainty than to make a trip the next day to reclaim a lost 
article—if you get it then. 

AT THE OPERA 

The opera has always been haloed with distinction. It 
appeals alike to the music lover and to the devotee of fashion, 
to the metropolitan resident and to the country visitor. Ina 
city which has no Court, society seizes upon it as the medium 
for its greatest displays, and custom has decreed a special 
etiquette surrounding its performances. 

Usually the guests in an opera box have dived’ together 
before they come. They thus arrive together, which for the 
hostess facilitates the seating and arrangement of her party. 

An opera box has a small anteroom where patrons may lay 
aside wraps and steal a look in a mirror before entering the 
box itself. It may be the defiance of the Old Guard of a dying 
régime, but so far the opera box habitués stand out firmly 
against powdering the nose in the glare of the lights of the 
‘*horseshoe.”’ 
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The hostess assumes the responsibility of the seating. As 
a rule a box contains six seats, in two rows, and the most 
desirable seat is that nearest the stage, in the front row. 
To this she assigns her most distinguished woman guest. 
The seat at the other end of the front row goes to the woman 
next in rank. The hostess may then take the center seat 
herself. But if there is a younger woman in the party, the 
hostess may take the far seat and assign the center one to this 
guest. Under no circumstances does she place a man in the 
front row, nor does a man usually sit there, even if there are 
no ladies in the box. 

The gentlemen of the party are seated in the back row, 
usually according to their seating at the dinner preceding the 
opera. Otherwise, if the hostess does not indicate how she 
wishes them to seat themselves, they may settle the matter at 
their own convenience. If there is also a host, he reserves for 
himself the least desirable seat, which often means that he 
has very little opportunity to view the stage. 

Upon being assured that the party is comfortably and 
congenially disposed, either the host or one of the men guests 
sees that the curtains at the back of the box are drawn so 
that the light from the anteroom will not annoy anyone in 
the audience. 

Conversation until the beginning of the overture is per- 
mitted. If the party arrives late—as parties should not, but 
often do—no conversation beyond the most monosyllabic 
indication of the seating arrangement on the part of the hostess 
is permissible. Any whispers, however low, during the course 
of an act, arebadform. If necessity compels that some remark 
be made, it should be very brief, and a nod or shake of the head 
is sufficient answer. 

It should not be necessary to say that the men, even if their 
souls are not attuned to’ opera, except between acts should 
not withdraw to the anteroom, there to converse in low, 
disturbing tones, or step into the corridor to while away the 
tedium with a cigarette. A man knows what he faces when he 
accepts an invitation to the opera; if he feels that the boredom 
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is more than he can endure, his excuses are more acceptable 
than his presence. 


VISITING BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Since the opera is quite as much a social as a musical affair, 
visiting between the occupants of boxes during intermissions 
is taken quite for granted. 

Usually gentlemen do the visiting, and the ladies of the 
party remain in their boxes to receive the calls of men from 
other parts of the house. Nowadays ladies sometimes make 
these ‘‘opera calls.” To do so when there is some good reason 
for it is not bad form, but it should not become a habit. When 
a lady thus goes a-visiting, it is usually to call upon some older 
woman or some friend who has come from a distance, and 
she should always be accompanied by one of the gentlemen 
of her party. 

In entering another’s box a visitor knocks on the door and 
is admitted to the anteroom by the host or the man standing 
nearest the door. 

A gentleman visiting between the acts calls only upon 
ladies whom he already knows. Even if he is acquainted with 
all the men in a neighboring box, he does not enter it if he 
knows none of the ladies. Should he meet one of these men 
in the foyer and ask if he may call to be presented to the 
ladies during the next intermission, the friend should secure 
permission from the hostess before the other man may enter 
the box. In other words, the etiquette is exactly that of a 
private home. 

A gentleman may call upon a lady in a box although he 
does not know the hostess or the other guests. But he should 
be certain that he will be welcome, for a casual speaking 
acquaintance is not sufficient ground for the call. While the 
stranger is in the box, the gentleman sitting behind the lady 
upon whom he is calling gives up his seat to him, and it is her 
duty to present him to the hostess. 

No matter how far afield a man’s opera calls may take him, 
he should keep a vigilant eye upon his own box to see that the 
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ladies of the party are not left unescorted. Etiquette demands 
that a man hasten back to his own box if he sees other callers 
there about to leave. This may necessitate breaking off a 
conversation with the ladies in the box where he is calling, 
but their own escorts are responsible for them and his duty 
lies in his own box. 


AFTER THE CURTAIN FALLS 

If members of a box party wish to leave the opera early, 
they must do so as quietly and unobtrusively as possible. 
Wraps must be put on in the anteroom without undue con- 
versation, and the moving of chairs, the closing of the door, and 
other noises incidental to their departure must be reduced to 
a minimum. 

As a rule, if the party is going on to a dance or other fes- 
tivity, the hostess will have arranged for her own car and others 
or for several taxis, to be in readiness when she and her guests 
leave the opera. She should not trust to luck to find taxis in 
the street, but should place her order in advance. A guest 
may offer his car and there is no reason why the hostess should 
not accept the offer if she wishes. 

If the guests are separating at the door, the hostess need 
assume no further responsibility for them except in the case 
of unmarried or unattended women, and then she is in duty 
bound to see them on their way with appropriate escorts. 
If one of the unattended is a married woman or a widow, the 
hostess may request one of the gentlemen to attend her. When 
her motor is ordered, one of the gentlemen should attend her 
until it arrives and wait until it departs. She may offer to 
drop him on the way at home or club, but if she does not wish 
to do so, she thanks him for his courtesy and drives off. 


DRESS AT THE OPERA ; 

For many years the opera has been considered the occasion 
at which one dressed elaborately, if one ever did so. Tales of 
New York’s ‘‘Diamond Horseshoe” have flown over all the 
world, and the first night of the opera season is a sight not soon 
to be forgotten. 
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But unless it is a very special occasion, such as the opening 
night, the American début of a world-famous singer or a per- 
formance in honor of some distinguished guest, the glory of 
even the Diamond Horseshoe has been somewhat dimmed of 
late, while the rest of the house is decidedly less impressive 
than in pre-war days. Aside from the democratization that 
came in the wake of the war, fashion itself has to some degree 
changed, and blazing jewels, brilliant colors, and spectacular 
gowns are less in evidence than they once were. 

‘Still and all,” as our Irish cousins say, any woman who 
has a stunning gown and beautiful jewels wears them to the 
opera, if she ever wears them at all. 


IN THE OPERA BOXES 


For men in the opera boxes full evening dress is obligatory. 
Tailed coat, white waistcoat, lawn tie, and white gloves are 
demanded, although occasionally a hardy soul wears a dinner 
coat—as yet a breach of etiquette. A silk hat eompletes the 
ensemble. The reign of that mechanical-toy atrocity, the 
“collapsible” hat, although it is dying hard in France, is about | 
ended for the Anglo-Saxon. Even at the British Court Levee 
it is no longer carried. 

If a man leaves the box between the acts, he leaves his 
overcoat but takes his silk hat with him. It is worn when 
promenading in the foyer, and is carried in the hand when he 
visits in another box. 

A lady wears full evening dress décolleté. She wears no 
hat, and although she may veil her hair if she wishes, she need 
not do so. If she is sensitive to draft, a woman may prefer 
to keep something about her shoulders; in that case she may 
have a scarf for the purpose. But it is better form to leave 
her evening wrap in the anteroom. 

The subject of jewelry deserves a separate paragraph. 
Formerly it was correct—in fact, almost obligatory—to wear 
all the jewelry one possessed. No matter what the color or 
design of the gown, no matter what its ornamentations, one 
wore all one’s jewels to the opera. Entire corsages were 
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diamond-covered, and if my lady possessed a famous string 
of emeralds, these appeared also, with other precious stones 
in necklaces, rings, bracelets, pins, or hair ornaments. 

Nowadays jewels are adapted to the gown and the modern 
society woman wears those that are in keeping with the 
ensemble of her appearance, and is most careful to eliminate 
any, no matter how beautiful or precious they may be, which 
do not accord with the color scheme and design of her costume. 
It is because the pearl goes with every color and every material 
that it outranks even the diamond in popularity. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND THE BALCONIES 


On the floor of the house there are always many parties 
in full evening dress, but since the war street costume is worn 
very largely. A woman may feel completely at her ease in a 
gown of the type described as a dinner dress, nor need she feel 
conspicuous even in the darker silk of an afternoon frock. 
Certainly no one should miss the enjoyment of the opera 
because circumstance makes it impracticable for her to don 
an elaborate evening gown. Unless he accompanies a lady 
whom he has reason to believe will come in full evening dress, 
the man will be likely to content himself with a dinner coat. 

Upstairs, in the family circle and the balconies, as a rule, 
the women dress as for an afternoon reception, and the men 
wear business suits. 

After all, the opera is the thing, and the real music lover 
wiil not miss it because of limited time or wardrobe. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
INFORMAL BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS 


HE only breakfast and supper which can be called 
formal are the wedding breakfast and the supper at a 
ball or dance. ‘These are discussed elsewhere. 


THE BREAKFAST PARTY 


An informal breakfast to which guests are invited is not a 
frequent occurrence and one hears of it mainly in artistic and 
bohemian circles and among the newly graduated from college 
who have not yet forgotten the joys of late Sunday breakfast 
in commons or club. But there is no good reason why these 
should have a monopoly of the delightful ““company break- 
fast”’; at its best, it is too pleasant a meal not to be more 
generally enjoyed. 

Except in vacation time or in the country Sunday is its 
proper day, and its hour should not be earlier than nine nor 
later than twelve. The company should be small and of 
kindred interests, and the menu that of a real breakfast 
glorified, but not that of a miniature luncheon. Half the fun 
of the function lies in its true breakfast character, and the 
most delicious crab patties, chicken @ la Maryland, and tipsy- 
cake cannot take the place of sausage and cornbread and waffles 
with maple sirup. 

A company breakfast, more than any other informal 
function, profits by the ‘‘personal touch” and hence may be 
as successful in a small apartment with a kitchenette as in a 
mansion with a porcelain-lined kitchen and a cordon bleu. 
Indeed in a studio, where the guests perhaps help to concoct 
the eatables and even to ‘clear away,” it is as enjoyable as 
many an ambitious club or hotel dinner. 

(872) 
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The hostess would do well to make all preparations possible 
the night before, since guests are served as they arrive and no 
one waitsforanyoneelse. Ifthereisa guest of honor, who is not 
a house guest, he or she therefore should arrive in good time. 
Otherwise breakfastless guests cannot be blamed for declining 
to postpone eating until they have heard the lion roar. 

A regular dining table set for full service may be used, 
but it is a better plan to have small tables that may be brought 
out as required. In this case plates, napkins, flat silver, and 
other equipment should be ready on the buffet. When the 
food is brought in the men see that the women guests are 
served, then settle themselves comfortably on a divan or in 
the depths of a big, upholstered chair, with a little table near 
by and the coffee urn in the not-too-distant background. 

Coffee is a prime essential and so is some sort of hot bread. 
These should be ready to serve a8 soon as the guests arrive. 
The hostess also has ready the fruit course, usually grape- 
fruit halved and slightly sweetened, and with the tough fibers 
cut so that the pulp may easily be removed. There should be 
powdered sugar accessible, but out of consideration for the 
true lover of this tart-sweet fruit, the careful hostess rather 
under-sweetens it. 

The principal dish may be creamed chicken, or crisp 
bacon with waffles, or tiny sausages with hot spoonbread, or 
a golden puffy omelette, perhaps—with jelly filimg—or even 
creamed oysters. It may be a very special creamed toast 
with plenty of melted butter, or the plebeian but always 
popular creamed dried beef. On a side table should be jam, 
honey, marmalade, chutney, or any other sweet for those who 
like something to spread on hot toast or muffins. 

An informal “Breakfast Party’? menu might consist of 


GRAPEFRUIT 
OATMEAL WITH CREAM POPOVERS 
WAFFLES WITH MAPLE SIRUP 
CRISP BACON 
COFFEE 
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The hostess who intends to cook waffles or griddle cakes 
by electricity should be careful not to invite more guests than 
she can comfortably serve. At breakfast one is not always 
willing to wait patiently for a serving! Coffee is served con- 
tinuously from the bubbling electric percolator, and cream 
should be extra thick, and there should be plenty of both. 

Finally, when hunger has lost its keen edge and the second 
round of sausage and griddle cakes and maybe the third cup 
of coffee is in order, one may not be surprised to recall that 
one American author chose the breakfast table-talk above 
that of any other meal to be recorded. Let the lion—if there 
is a lion—be the autocrat; he can but rumble pleasantly on 
such a heart-warming meal! 

Invitations are issued by telephone or by note. When 
there is a guest of honor, personal visiting cards may be 
sent, but these suggest more formality than the company- 
breakfast usually demands. Since the guests are nearly always 
intimate friends of the hostess, she may invite them as she sees 
fit. One enterprising young matron took advantage of a 
phenomenon that occurs every hundred years or so when she 
invited a dozen friends for a roof party and eclipse breakfast. 
Smoked glass was furnished on the roof; smoked beef when 
the party adjourned to her apartment below. Candles were 
necessary at the commencement of the meal, but as the sun 
reappeared they were extinguished, and the breakfast was 
voted a huge success. 

“In the hunting season a few communities, especially in 
Virginia and Maryland, still maintain the traditions of the 
hunt breakfast, a very gay affair socially, and, as far as the 
menu is concerned, a solid breakfast. It is usually held so 
late in the morning that it amounts to a substantial 
luncheon. 

Other country breakfasts are given similar to the city 
ones, except that for a studio or apartment background there 
is substituted a veranda or shaded corner of the lawn. Some 
sporting event, as a tournament or a hiking trip, may be the 
raison d’étre. 
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INFORMAL SUPPERS 


Supper is a term which embraces a wide range of time, 
service, and background. Formal ones have been described 
in the chapters on Dances and Balls, and Weddings. An 
informal supper is impossible to standardize, for more than 
any other meal it is the product of the taste and cleverness of 
the individual hostess. 

There is the supper distinguished for its earliness and the 
one distinguished for its lateness. One is afternoon tea, 
pushed along an hour and supplemented by hot dishes. The 
other is a meal of midnight or very early morning indulgence, 
generally served after the return from some evening function 
or the theater. 

Sunday evening supper in many a home is the one to which 
favored guests are invited. Often it is ‘‘Eliza’s night out,” 
but the bride or the older homekeeper alike enjoys preparing 
some toothsome speciality and serving it in the informal 
fashion that seems somehow to make it more delicious. 

Informality does not necessarily mean that things are put 
on hit-or-miss; that confusion replaces order or that the meal 
is hastily planned and amateurishly prepared. 

Invitations are extended verbally or by note. Sometimes 
the engagement is made many weeks ahead, for there is only 
one Sunday in a week, and the hostess whose Sunday evening 
suppers are famous, but who can have only one or two guests 
at one time, must plan well in advance. 

A table is laid somewhat as for the informal luncheon.* 
A luncheon set may be used with small, gaily embroidered 
serviettes, or one’s chest may boast a cream linen Italian tea 
cloth, large enough almost to cover the small table, with hand- 
woven tea napkins to match. Supper is the opportunity to 
bring out odd and unusual pieces of napery, beautiful but 
perhaps not quite the size or shape for the more conventional 
table setting of other meals. 

Candles of course are appropriate and since the table 
is small, may be in oddly matched holders of brass and copper 


See Chapter XX XIII, page 410 
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or of dull pewter. For the central decoration some unusual 
but simple arrangement is sought. Perhaps one perfect white 
peony floating on the surface of the water in a low opalescent 
glass dish, or a black bowl piled with brilliant-hued artificial 
fruit to add a dashing touch of color. 

Individual places are set as for luncheon. Since hot breads 
are a feature of Sunday evening supper, butter is also a neces- 
sity and the bread and butter plate is in evidence. 

The menu may be as widely varied as the fancy suggests. 
Hot bouillon, individual services of chicken salad or of 
vegetable salad with cold cuts, ginger ale, and fruit for 
dessert, may constitute the meal. Or it might begin with 
chilled fruit, followed by crisp sausages and hot cornbread, 
with coffee and waffles made on the table for dessert. One 
hostess serves cereal and cream, hot chocolate and a bowl of 
uncracked nuts with raisins and apples for an early supper 
that is always popular. Another creams toast, another makes 
tomato soufflé in a chafing dish, and another in summer serves 
blueberries in huge bowls of cold milk, with an abundance of 
hot baking powder biscuits and tea. 

Creamed oysters, chicken a la king, shrimp salad, chocolate 
pudding with whipped cream, pancakes served lumberjack 
fashion, with half-melted chunks of maple sugar between and 
the pile cut cake-wise—these are specialities of different 
hostesses. But whatever is served, there should not be too 
many small, unrelated dishes, not too many rich foods and 
nothing which requires much anxiety or constant jumping up 
and down on the part of the hostess. 

Late evening suppers often have partial outside service, 
the house-servants preparing the sandwiches, salads, coffee, 
and punch, and the caterer the hot dishes, and in this case 
the hostess has little responsibility. If she herself preparés 
and serves the supper, she is wise if she chooses a simple 
main dish, which can be made entirely ready for the fire in 
advance. Individual portions of grapefruit or of salad 
may be arranged and set in the icebox early in the evening. 
The ingredients for a chafing dish should be laid out and the 
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electric toaster or grill ready for use. All plates, napkins, 
and flat silver should be on the buffet or the dining table 
when the hour arrives. 

Sandwiches made in the afternoon, if wrapped in a damp- 
ened cloth and kept in the refrigerator or a cool place will be 
deliciously fresh in the evening. Many, however, count them 
less practicable for the prepared-in-advance supper than toast 
made on the table or saltines browned quickly over the gas 
range. Finger or dinner rolls may be served, and are better 
if crisped for a few moments in the oven before being brought 
to the table. Welsh rarebit, shrimp wriggle, and other informal 
hot dishes are within the choice of any hostess who brings 
home a hungry crowd of young men and girls after a theater 
or a long motor ride. For those who dare imbibe, hot coffee 
is the most delicious drink to combine with either a creamed 
dish or a salad. Hot chocolate in cold weather and ginger ale 
mixed with grapefruit juice in summer are nearly as good. 


SUPPER AT A RESTAURANT 


When guests are invited after the theater, opera, or dance 
club to have supper at a smart restaurant, something rather 
more elaborate is expected. 

The host (or hostess) should have a table reserved in 
advance and arrange for the transportation of the guests in 
motors. If there are not enough motors among them, he 
will charter sufficient taxis. His car or taxi should go first, as 
he must be on the sidewalk as his guests drive up to assist the 
ladies to alight and to pay the cab fares. 

The men and women of the party separate to their respec- 
tive dressing rooms to check wraps and repair windblown 
toilets. When they depart a host pays the necessary tips for 
the men (although if one anticipates him in this it is not worth 
while squabbling over so small a matter) and a hostess does 
the same for the women, and therefore she should be careful to 
have enough money. When a much older man has charge of 
the party he may with perfect propriety give some change to 
one of the women to pay for dressing-room tips; but when a 
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younger man is officiating he might hesitate to do this, and 
trust that the girls had sufficient ‘‘mad money” to pay their 
own tips. 

This term, by the way, is one of the few surviving words 
of the early flapper-vocabulary—an apt designation of the 
loose change taken by a girl to cover the exigency of a quarrel 
with her escort which would necessitate her going home alone. 

Sometimes the supper is ordered when the table is reserved. 
If the restaurant has a speciality, perhaps this has been 
specified, and other dishes left to individual taste. Hot 
bouillon, oyster cocktail, or fruit usually opens the supper, 
with one hot dish or a salad and ices to follow. 

Since at many favorite resorts there is dancing, the serving 
and eating of supper is extended over a considerable time. 
The host or hostess sounds the note of departure by calling for 
the check. A supper-club waiter expects a lavish tip, for 
parties linger two or three times as long as they would at an 
ordinary meal, and frequently a table is used only once during 
the popular after-theater hour. A head waiter also expects to 
be remembered if he has reserved a table, and this is better 
done when the party enters and is shown to its place by this 
autocrat. If the musicians have been asked to play special 
selections, their conductor may also expect a gratuity. Dress- 
ing-room attendants look for silver, and a starter or doorman 
also if the party is a numerous one. In fact, there is no place 
in which money is so easily spent as at one of the smart supper- 
clubs. Unless a man’s hand is often outstretched to meet the 
itching palms of those who stand and wait but too often do 
not strive to serve, he may find on his next visit that apparently 
empty tables are all ‘‘reserved”’ and will achieve only belated 
food and careless service. 

Evening dress is required of all guests at the most fashion- 
able supper clubs and ladies do not wear hats. There are one 
or two in New York wherein a woman feels actually uncom- 
fortable unless she is wearing a gown of the very latest cut 
and color. 

“TH go to the Tuilleries, but not to the Vandermore,” 
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one beautifully gowned young girl was overheard to declare 
as she waited outside the theater for her motor to maneuver 
its way to the curb, ‘‘because my newest wrap doesn’t go 
well with this frock and so I wore last year’s evening coat.’ 
Fortunately, however, in none of the larger American cities is 
there a dearth of evening supper resorts where extreme stand- 
ards for women’s dress do not prevail, where the taste and 
purse of the average citizen can be perfectly reconciled and 
where he and his guests may spend an evening sufficiently 
gay and amusing without danger of bankruptcy. 

The visit to the supper club over, a host is under no obliga- 
tions to see that his guests reach home safely. If there are 
young girls in the party the hostess usually takes them to 
their homes in her car, or sees that some other matron assumes 
the responsibility. The guests say good-night and disperse 
on leaving the door. 


CHAPTER XXX 
TEAS AND RECEPTIONS 


F all hours of the day the informal tea hour is the 
‘@) most delightful. There is something about the drink 
that cheers but not inebriates that seems to bring out 
the best in each of us and from the days of good Queen Anne, 
“‘who sometimes counsel took and sometimes tea,’’ the prac- 
tice of afternoon tea drinking has grown steadily in favor 
throughout Anglo-Saxondom. France also has whole-heartedly 
adopted ‘‘le five-o’clock,” and one is frequently asked to ‘‘come 
to five-o’clock tea at four o’clock.” 

There is considerable difference between “‘a tea,’ and ‘‘ tea.” 
Both may be very enjoyable ceremonies, but every hostess 
understands the distinction. “A tea’ is an “affair” and calls 
for formal decorations and one’s best afternoon gown. 
“Tea” is a rest for the weary—a delightful respite from the 
daily round. 

Not that ‘‘a tea” is a formal affair. It is, on the contrary, 
the easiest way to gather a group of friends together informally, 
and to the amateur hostess or the one of limited means, is the 
never-failing standby of agreeable entertainment. But it is a 
general party where the hostess can expect but a moment’s 
chat with each guest, whereas the invitation ‘“‘come in for a 
cup of tea, Tuesday,”’ usually means a quiet corner, an intimate 
talk, and the restful, homey atmosphere which teacups for 
two or three always suggest. 


THE AFTERNOON TEA 


Visiting cards usually do duty for invitations to the usual 
‘afternoon tea.’”’ The card of the hostess (not her joint card 
with her husband) bears on it in hand writing the day and the 
hour. If there is to be a guest of honor, she also writes a ‘‘to 
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“Just tea’? served from a daintily laid table by a charming hostess has become a delightful custom 
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meet’ line. This goes over the engraved name while the 
date and hours are written below. 


Was. Luthev Qatinsar, 


In planning an afternoon tea the hostess usually invites as 
many guests as her home will comfortably accommodate—and 
then a few more, on the principle that not everybody invited 
will come. While too great a crush is undesirable, many 
hostesses prefer it to sparsely filled rooms. 

The cards are mailed from ten days to a week before the 
event, and no reply is necessary if the guest intends to be 
present. Since there are no “covers” as at a luncheon or a 
*dinner, the hostess need not know the exact number of guests, 
but experience will guide her in her preparations. She 
will expect replies, however, from those she has asked to 
assist in pouring. As a hostess usually requires at least two 
such assistants at a small tea, she will appreciate prompt 
answers from those she asks for this service. Those who 
assist in this way should arrive at the home where the tea is 
given at least ten minutes before the hour set and take their 
respective positions as the first guest enters. 

Those who are thus asked are complimented thereby. 
They are chosen not only because of their intimacy with the 
hostess, but usually because they have adaptability and charm- 
ing manners. Since they are set apart from the other guests, 
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they are gowned in simple afternoon frocks and they keep on 
their hats. 


THE HUSBAND’S ROLE 


Though with the facetious the husband has gained a name 
for avoiding or evading his wife’s teas, truth compels the 
admission that this is not always deserved. Many a husband 
enjoys playing his full part as a host, though the demands of 
his own day often do not permit his appearance until the 
affair is nearing its close. 


DRESS FOR THE AFTERNOON TEA 


At a tea the women wear street dress, the only suggestion 
of formality being that lent by white gloves. The hostess wears 
an afternoon gown without hat and gloves. The gown may be 
either light or dark, but it should not be somber and by no 
means should it suggest a dinner dress. The guest of honor 
also wears an afternoon gown, and usually keeps on her hat, 
but not her gloves. In the increasing informality of today 
men commonly wear sack suits. 


ON THE DAY OF THE TEA 


When an invited guest cannot be present at a tea, as in the 
case of a formal reception the visiting card is mailed so that it 
will arrive the day of the affair. If a member of the family is 
invited and cannot attend, the card may be left by this rela- 
tive, who will leave it with his or her own. Should some one 
be unexpectedly prevented at the last moment from attending 
a tea, a card should be mailed at once so that it will arrive as 
near the time of the affair as possible. 

No message is written on the card, unless an intimate 
friend wishes to add a word or two, as ‘‘So sorry!” or ‘We'll 
be away over that week end.” 

Upon arriving each guest leaves a card for the hostess and 
one for the guest of honor. Men leave only their own cards; 
a woman may leave with her own the card of any member of 
her family who was invited. When a hostess and a guest are 
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receiving, a woman leaves, together with two cards of her own, 
the same number of her husband’s, son’s, or daughter’s. 


THE ORDER OF THE TEA 


The hostess who has only one maid may secure the services 
of a “‘by-the-day”’ either to open the door or wait on the 
table. The maid at the door opens it quickly, before the bell 
rings if possible, and directs the guests to the rooms where 
they lay aside their wraps. The maid in the dining room 
brings fresh cups and plates, removes used ones, keeps the tea 
urn and sugar bow! and whipped-cream dish filled, and per- 
forms any small services which the deputy hostesses at the 
two ends of the table may require. As these ladies cannot 
leave their posts unless the hostess thoughtfully relieves them 
with substitutes, the maid should remain within call. 

The hostess receives in the drawing room, standing in any 


’ convenient place, and her guests, who enter unannounced, go 


at once to greet her. If there is a guest of honor, she stands 
on the right of the hostess, who presents the guests as they 
appear. No one should try to engage the attention of the 
hostess or of the guest of honor to the point of delaying later 
arrivals. The hostess expects to speak a word or two to each 
guest, to pass him or her on with an appropriate introduction 
to the guest of honor, and to be free to greet the next arrival 
in the same manner. 

If, after the moment with the hostess and guest of honor, 
any visitor may seem ill at ease, it is well to have a daughter 
or a close friend of the house near to rescue and suggest pro- 
ceeding to the dining room for refreshments. A popular 
hostess always knows one or two young girls upon whom she 
can call to perform this tactful service, and to pass bonbons, 
nuts, or sandwiches to guests at a distance from the source 
of supplies. These girls wear afternoon dress, sometimes 
without hats, and gay, light colors are not inappropriate. No 
guest need hesitate, however, after she has spoken to her 
hostess and to the guest of honor, to go alone into the dining 


room. 
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Here the table will be spread as invitingly as linen, porce- 
lain and silver can make it appear, with candles, flowers, or a 
central ornament to add dignity and charm. At each end 
is an urn, one supplying tea and the other chocolate, or coffee, 
and the space between is set with baskets of thin bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, trays of varied cakes or bonbons, and 
smaller cut-glass or silver dishes with candies, nuts, or glacé 
fruits. 

It is rather a point of pride with the most aristocratic 
members of society to have refreshments that are simple, 
passing by alluring cakes with soft, fancy icings ruinous to 
white gloves, or ‘‘squashy”’ chocolates with the same fail- 
ing. The accustomed hostess limits the edibles to two or 
three varieties of sandwiches, wafer-thin tea cakes, and—if 
her kitchen codperation will permit—a continuous supply of 
hot crumpets, scones, or buttered toast. In winter her liquid 
refreshments include only tea and chocolate, but a cooling 
punch often alternates with these when hot weather furnishes 
reasonable excuse. 

Having found the way to the dining room the guest may 
approach the end of the table which holds the choice of bever- 
ages, and is served accordingly. The mistress of the tea cups 
is careful to ask individual preferences as to relative strength, 
sugar, lemon, or cream; and if she of the chocolate urn is clever, 
she will always remember to put the whipped cream into 
the cup first so that it rises slowly through the cupful, fla- 
voring it throughout rather than remaining a cold blob on 
top, through which one penetrates with difficulty to the hot 
chocolate beneath. 

Just as a guest does not linger too long with the hostess, 
so it is bad form to monopolize the attention of the ladies who 
preside over the table. Even without an introduction, the 
guest is free to chat with them as long as their attention is not 
distracted from their duties. Should a guest be a close friend 
of one of them, perhaps both mutually welcoming the meet- 
ing, in a wilderness of strangers, he or she may take a chair 
beside her but the stay should never be long. 
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“JUST TEA” 


The unceremonious ceremony that is not ‘‘a tea” but just 
“‘tea’”’ has become a custom so delightful that it constitutes 
a weighty defense of the philosophy which reduces all human 
relationships to social formulas. 

Although that late afternoon break between the strenuous 
hurry and preoccupation of the day and the formality of the 
evening is “just tea,” it loses none of the dignity that the 
doing of simple things well and smoothly confers. The 
Japanese have developed an intricate symbolic tea ceremony 
which has almost the value of a religious ritual. To such 
lengths the less convention-loving West may not follow them, 
but even in our own meticulous service of the afternoon bever- 
age we may perceive something very like a rite—and perhaps 
because of this, we find it satisfying to some inner quality of 
the spirit as well as stimulating to the physical senses. 

For centuries designers and joiners have exhausted their 
cunning upon the tea table, that altar of friendship. Its sine 
qua non is a reasonably reachable height for the woman who 
presides over it and an absence of unnecessary underpinning 
against which the unwary may whack their cringing knees, 
and to sturdiness it should add grace and beauty of line. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


As a man you will realize your progress in the favor of 
that charming older woman ‘‘whose lovely face is but her 
least and lowliest grace’? when she asks you to drop in for a 
cup of tea. 

“About five,’’ she said; so neither too early nor too late 
you ring the bell and are admitted by a trim maid who shows 
you into the drawing room where your hostess welcomes you. 
If it is winter (and tea is best when the air has a chilly nip) 
there is an open fire, the shades are drawn, and the candles 
lighted, and a comfortable chair awaits you. Not, be it said, 
a chair of the all-engulfing sort. Tea requires a slightly more 
erect position. 

Some hostesses have the tea table already arranged, but 
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if only one or two guests are expected it adds to the charm 
of the rite to array it after their arrival, The maid who 
relieved you of your coat brings a mahogany drop-leaf table 
and opens it on the rug before your hostess. Over it she lays 
a square white tea cloth of alternate blocks of fine fillet lace 
and eyelet-embroidered linen. It hangs nine inches or so over 
the edge, and when she has expertly straightened it so that 
each corner is exactly even, she disappears. Your hostess, as 
you chat, tests the table to see whether it is at a convenient 
distance and perhaps pulls it a few inches nearer her 
chair. 

In a moment, the maid returns with a tray—a mahogany 
one, silver rimmed, this time, although on another day you 
may see one of porcelain with wooden handles, or again, a 
curious, handleless Oriental teakwood tray inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. She carries this with care, for it holds a plump teapot 
and a strainer, a tea caddy, a cream-pitcher, a sugar-bowl, and 
a glass dish of yellow lemon slices, also a little kettle already 
purring over a lighted alcohol lamp. This trayful is deposited 
before the hostess. As she moves the caddy and opens the 
teapot, you see an extra little bowl, into which, when she 
prepares your second cup of tea, she will pour the dregs of 
your first one. 

While you are telling her how many lumps, the maid brings 
the plates, each with its own serviette in the center, and the 
cups and saucers. Her final contribution is that three-tiered, 
slightly pyramidal affair, known as a “‘curate’s assistant.” 
Finally she puts at your right hand a small, glass-topped 
oblong table, very low, for your convenience as an ‘‘overflow.”’ 
Lastly, because this sort of rite can better be done by the 
participants alone, she noiselessly withdraws and your hostess 
-herself passes what you need to make your comfort quite 
complete. 

First your plate and small serviette, the former to be set 
on the little table, the latter to be held half unfolded in your 
hand. Then your cup of tea, which, if you are of the mascu- 
line persuasion, you half rise to take. This also goes on the 
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table beside you, and you then are invited to choose what 
most appeals to you from the silent ‘‘curate’s assistant.”’ 

On its top shelf, a silver-covered dish holds small oblongs 
of crustless golden-brown toast, cut in strips. On the shelf 
below are plates holding triangles of tiny sandwiches made of 
plain bread and butter or filled with marmalade, or lettuce 
and mayonnaise. And on the bottom shelf is a platter of 
crisp rolled wafers and cracknels. 

Perhaps the covered dish contains hot crumpets, and your 
hostess affects more elaborate sandwiches, cut round or dia- 
mond-shaped, with a minute slice of smoked salmon on top 
and anchovy within; and the flat, brittle cracknels are replaced 
by a homemade layer cake. These sweet things may be offset 
by cheese straws or by the delicious flat matzoth or Passover 
bread. 

Perhaps another friend drops in, on the chance of finding 
the hostess in her corner, whereupon the maid quickly brings 
another plate, napkin, cup, and saucer. : 

Unless her mistress rings for her, however—needing more 
water, fresh toast, or clean dishes—the maid does not reénter 
the room. But when you go, you find her awaiting you in the 
hall with your wraps, and if she is the ideal maid her voice 
and smile carry something of the real hospitality that lingers 
around the tea table of her mistress. 

The woman without a maid finds the tea-cart most useful, 
as its top may be used as a tea table with the shelf below sery- 
ing as the “‘curate’s assistant.” If she lacks this equipment 
she would be wise to have her tea table, so far as is possible, 
ready prepared. 

So you take your way home, feeling that “‘just tea’’ is of 
all things the most delightful, and that the magnificent solid 
silver tea service of your wealthy and aristocratic neighbor, 
whose footman almost staggers as he brings in the massive 
antique tray, while her impressive butler lays the cloth and 
supervises his assistant with a lofty eye, could not have lent 
more beauty to the simple rightness it has just been your 
privilege to admire. 
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TEA OUTDOORS—OTHERWISE, THE GARDEN PARTY 


Tea outdoors—dignified often by the English name of 
garden party—may be any one of the three indoor types. 
One or two intimate friends may gather in the garden chairs 
under a gayly striped umbrella for a simple tray service brought 
from the house, or a group of congenial people may be asked 
to an affair a degree more elaborate, with tables spread on the 
lawn. The formal function for which engraved invitations 
are sent out, with a caterer’s staff to serve the collation and 
a string orchestra playing behind a screen of greenery or in a 
marquee specially erected for dancing, is at the top of the 
scale of outdoor entertaining. 

As a careful city hostess dresses her house for a tea or 
reception, so the country chdtelaine looks especially to her 
garden on the morning of the day she entertains in it, seeing 
that the flower beds are free from dead leaves and withered 
blossoms, the lawn mowed and the gravel walks raked smooth. 
: Nor is the house neglected, for it, too, may be invaded 
—especially if a summer shower drives the guests in from 
the lawn Although coats and cloaks are commonly left in 
the motors which bring the guests, there must be ground-floor 
facilities for both men and women who come afoot to lay 
aside wraps before joining the groups on the lawn. 

So with doors and windows open, flowers in evidence, and 
the verandas equipped with porch chairs and tables for those 
who prefer a damp-proof footing beneath them, the place 
is in readiness to welcome the whole countryside or the 
chosen few. 

Although the menu at any outdoor tea is practically the 
same as for its indoor equivalent, there are a few minor addi- 
tions. Iced tea is usually served as well as hot tea, and a 
cold punch, lemonade, or fruit cup. In the season berries, 
home-grown if possible, are served with rich cream—a sub- 
stitute and a not unattractive one for the berries and clotted 
Devonshire cream of England. Strawberries and raspberries 
are the most popular, but larger fruits, especially if from the 
estate’s orchards, are also provided. 
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Because of the necessity of much fetching and carrying 
between house and garden, a larger staff of servants is required 
for a garden party than for an indoor reception. If the 
hostess’s resources in this line are limited, all or a large part 
of the refreshments may be installed on the veranda, even 
though she receives on the lawn. 

Cards are rarely left at a garden party, and also, since the 
guests have considerable freedom to ramble about the grounds, 
one is not obligated to return to the hostess to bid her fare- 
well upon leaving. When only a small group is invited, how- 
ever, this formality should be observed. 


DRESS AT GARDEN PARTIES 


A garden party is the signal for the women guests to don 
their daintiest, most ephemeral summer gowns. Once cottons 
were considered appropriate, silks being relegated to evening 
wear, but now lovely crépes and floating chiffons are permis- 
sible at any afternoon affair. Gaily colored organdies, voiles, 
and linens are too picturesque ever to be entirely relinquished, 
and so are the large, rather drooping, wide-brimmed hats 
that even in a city shop window at once suggest the summer 
garden party. 

Men seem undecided, even yet, how they shall meet the 
sartorial exigencies of the occasion. Some appear in the 
formal apparel of the city drawing room—morning coats, 
silk hats, canes, and patent-leather shoes. When the affair 
is really in the country some may even be seen in “‘plus fours,” 
caps, or no headgear at all, tennis shoes and golf hose. Others 
compromise on white flannel trousers and navy blue coats, or 
Palm Beach suits with straw hats. 

Much depends upon the degree of formality one expects 
to find, upon the known size of the affair, or the presence of 
distinguished guests of honor, upon whether one lives near by 
and drives his own sport roadster over for a glass of punch 
and a chat with the prettiest daughter, or whether he comes 
out from town for a more ceremonious call upon the hostess. 
In time, perhaps, the proper attire will become standardized; 
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meanwhile, every man may take comfort in the knowledge 
that at least one other man has solved the question as 
he did. 


“HIGH TEA” 


Old English novels dwell lovingly on the ceremony of 
‘high tea,’’ and sometimes one hears of that function being 
given nowadays. But the younger generation at least may 
be pardoned for asking in some bewilderment just what a high 
tea is. 

It is nothing less than a substantial supper to which the 
guests sit down; but it occurs at a fairly early hour, usually 
from five to seven. 

Written invitations are permissible, as are engraved cards 
of the type which leave blanks to be filled in with the details 
of the occasion. Since both men and women are invited and 
the affair is a meal rather than an ‘‘at home,” the host’s 
name may appear on the card with that of the hostess. 

As more guests are usually invited than could be comfort- 
ably seated at a dining table, small tables for four are scattered 
around the room. Folding card tables are convenient. The 
menu should not include dishes that require carving or cutting. 
A typical menu might include bouillon, chicken patties with 
mushrooms, a substantial salad, finger rolls split and buttered, 
ices or ice cream, small cakes, and coffee. 

Should the tables prove insufficient, a buffet service supple- 
ments. Guests sit down where they can find a place. A large 
table in the dining room holds all the ingredients of the meal, 
and the guests serve themselves and each other with the 
assistance of the host and hostess. Usually there are one or 
two assistant hostesses who ‘‘pour.” As a rule, all the edibles 
save the ices or the ice cream are served on a single large plate, 
and these are served on smaller plates with layer cake or home- 
made iced cup cakes. 

High tea is as a rule an occasion in itself, but it may follow 
a musicale or a bridge, or precede an informal aati: dance 
or other entertainment. 
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THE FORMAL TEA 


The formal tea used generally to be called a reception, and 
is still so called in official and semi-official society. At this 
more stilted function there are no assistant hostesses in the 
dining room, house servants or caterer’s men performing all 
duties of service. 

The formal tea is generally given in honor of a special 
guest or guests and as a rule music or some sort of entertain- 
ment is provided. The invitation is engraved and reads thus: 


TO MEET MRS. EARLE TARLETON 
MRS. THEODORE CURTIS 
AT HOME 
‘ WEDNESDAY, APRIL THE THIRD 
FROM FOUR UNTIL SIX-THIRTY O’CLOCK 
720 PARK AVENUE 


MUSIC 


The line ‘To meet Mrs. Earle Tarleton”? may be written 

in by hand. 
THE FORMAL RECEPTION 

At a formal afternoon tea the host and men guests usually 
wear morning coats (cutaway) with dark gray trousers, silk 
hat, gray gloves, and patent-leather shoes. Although at a 
formal tea a man does not leave his gloves in the cloak room, 
he always removes the right-hand glove, and often both gloves, 


- before entering the reception room io greet the hostess. 


The hostess’s gown is somewhat décolleté, and preferably 
is of a light shade.. Her-débutante daughter traditionally wears 
white, but any pastel tint is as appropriate, and in these days 
of bright and intense colors she may be as vivid as she pleases 
without inviting criticism. As both mother and daughter are 
without hats, their hair should be attractively coiffed—if one 
may apply that word of elegance to the saucy ‘“‘bobs” with 
which Miss Eighteen nowadays experiments. 
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Women guests are not out of place in tailored ensembles, 
with becoming hats and smart footwear, but they are more 
fittingly gowned in afternoon dresses, perhaps with separate 
fur pieces, and with rather elaborate hats. Those who expect 
to dance come in close-fitting hats and their handsomest after- 
noon gowns. 

Civic and professional associations and august bodies of 
various sorts—such as The American Institute of Architects, 
The Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
or the National Academy, from time to time hold formal 
receptions in afternoon or evening to celebrate an anniversary, 
to welcome some distinguished personage or to entertain the 
officers and members of an allied organization. 

The etiquette of such an occasion is the same as that for a 
private affair, except that cards are not left, and there is often. 
a lengthy receiving line down which each guest should pass. 
Music—less often a set program than an incidental feature— 
is generally provided, as are refreshments. 

Full evening dress is correct for both men and women at a 
formal evening affair. 

Nowadays, except on wedding anniversaries, few individ- 
uals give formal receptions. There are but two occasions 
when they are usual—following a formal wedding and at the 
presentation to the social world of a woman’s daughter, niece, 
or ward. The Wedding Reception has been described in the 
chapter on THE WeppING Day.* The girl’s début, as has been 
said in another place, may take place at a dinner, a small 
dance, or a large ball, but if it occurs in the afternoon the 
function assumes the character and proportions of a formal 
reception. 


THE GIRL’S AFTERNOON DEBUT 


Invitations are sent out several weeks before the date in 
the form of engraved cards. The correct wording for an after- 
noon affair is: 


*See Chapter VIII, page 107. * 
tSee Tua D&purante, Chapter II, page 29. 
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MRS. JAY DURWARD HOYT 
MISS PAULA HOYT 
WILL BE AT HOME 
SATURDAY, THE NINTH OF FEBRUARY 
FROM FOUR UNTIL SEVEN 0O’CLOCK 
145 SOUTH PROSPECT STREET 
DANCING 


The phrase ‘‘At Home” is used even when the reception 
is held at a hotel, and in that case the name of the hotel 
appears without the street address. Hotel reception rooms 
make a more spacious background for an affair of this sort, 
especially if dancing is a part of the program. 

At such a function all possible pomp and ceremony is 
observed. There need not be an awning at the door, except 
in case of rain, but a carpet is stretched from the edge of the 
sidewalk and a footman opens the door of each automobile as 
it arrives. : 

Should the reception be held in a hotel, the staff of the 
establishment attends to this and other similar duties. Ata 
residence a footman (he can be supplied in the correct livery 
by the caterer) opens the door for the guest. The British 
custom of having the butler (or an ‘‘announcer,” also furnished 
by the caterer) call the names of the guests as they arrive at 
the entrance of the drawing room is now widely followed in 
America. 

The man who opens the door directs the guests to cloak 
rooms where a maid or a footman takes charge of wraps. 

The routine of card leaving is the same for a reception as 
for an afternoon tea. If a ‘‘regret”’ takes the form of a note, 
it may be couched in more:formal language, or a card may be 
mailed to reach the hostess the day of the affair. 

The hostess stands just inside and next to the door of the 
drawing room. The “‘announcer” asks the name of each 
guest, and the hostess greets each as he repeats it. The 
débutante stands beside her mother and also greets each guest. 
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Time was when there was great rivalry between a season’s 
débutantes over the number of bouquets or ‘‘floral tributes” 
each received. A girl’s flowers were grouped on a grand piano 
or on a table behind her, not infrequently suggesting a funeral. 
But nowadays the custom of displaying flowers has generally 
died out. A débutante may hold a bouquet, chosen to har- 
monize with her gown, but any others which are sent to her 
are distributed in vases and jars as part of the decorative 
scheme. 

After greeting the hostess and the débutante, the guest is 
borne on the current that sets toward the dining room. Here, 
instead of the friendly table hostesses of the afternoon tea, 
are dozens of hurrying and competent waiters. One may 
elect to join friends or be served in solitary grandeur. The 
menu is far more elaborate than that of an afternoon tea. 
It includes both hot and cold dishes, salads, pétés, and ices. 
As at a wedding reception, any iced drinks are on a separate 
table or a buffet. It is quite correct for a woman’s escort to 
serve her if he chooses. . 

At a wedding anniversary reception or when a newly 
married couple give a so-called ‘‘house warming,”’ the husband 
receives with the wife. At all other receptions, even including 
the début of his daughter—for whom, one imagines, he is as 
responsible as the mother—he does not stand with her. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


MUSICALES, LECTURES, AND CARD PARTIES 


"Ts morning, once held sacred to the household duties 
of even very wealthy women, of late years has been 
invaded by two of the more serious types of entertain- 
ment. Smart musicales and lectures are now given in the 
morning, and when in a private home are often followed by 
a luncheon, sit-down or buffet, according to the size of the 
audience. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION. MUSICALE 


Many of the musical programs are given by subscription 
in hotel rooms. Known familiarly as ‘The Bixbee Mornings” 
or “‘The Wendorf Tuesdays,” these affairs are largely attended 
by society women, whose interest in music may or may not be 
very keen. They have the appeal of the exclusive—something 
which the most magnificent concert does not possess—and 
since only artists of distinction appear upon the programs, 
subscribers are sure of enjoyable music. 

The number of subscribers to these series is limited to the 
seating capacity of the rooms in which they are given. Anyone 
able to pay the price may obtain course tickets for most of 
these. A certain number of individual admissions are available 
for each performance, sometimes available only to subscribers 
for their guests and at other times sold at the door. 

Women who attend such semi-private affairs pay consider- 
able attention to their dress. Smart simplicity is the rule, 
although beautiful jewels, of the type appropriate to morning 
wear—in especial pearls—are usually seen. What is known 
as an afternoon dress, unless it is too elaborate, is appropriate. 
Such a frock shou'd be dark rather than light, and the hat 
should be of the tailored variety. The artists who contribute 
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to the program invariably wear hats and more elaborate gowns, 
though these suggest daytime rather than evening wear. 

Men, guests and artists alike, wear the morning coat, or 
cutaway, although such an audience contains few men. 

The large musical clubs often hold their programs in the 
morning, sometimes with club luncheons following. Here, 
also, simple but slightly dressy frocks and smart hats are seen. 
Outer wraps are checked in the dressing room, and gloves are 
carried but not always worn. When a luncheon follows such 
a program, it is usually served buffet fashion by hotel waiters. 
The guests move their chairs into groups of about ten, and 
waiters bring in on trays the different courses of the luncheon. 
A tip is always expected from each guest, and is given between 
the dessert and the coffee, when the waiter collects luncheon 
checks and usually leaves a small dish or tray conveniently 
placed. 

THE LECTURE OR MUSICALE IN A PRIVATE HOME 

Many women open their homes for lectures, which are held 
at eleven and which require no subsequent refreshments. 
Such lectures are usually sponsored by some society or associa- 
tion of which the hostess is a member, and the charges may 
cover the speaker’s fee and a surplus for the association or 
for some philanthropic object. 

The business details of such a venture are usually in the 
hands of the association treasurer or a special committee which 
is in charge of the program. Some one person should have 
oversight of all expenditures and receipts. He should see that 
the speaker is given the fee just before each lecture, that the 
subscriptions are all paid in, the war tax, if there is one, 
covered, and incidental disbursements or expenses of committee 
members promptly met. 

When a prominent social leader loans her house for such a 
purpose it does not mean that she will in any way act as 
hostess; in fact, she often does not appear, unless the organi- 
zation is one which commands her very active interest and 
support. If there is no other presiding officer, the chairman — 
of the special committee takes the chair. 
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Nor does the fact that members of the association or sub- 
scribers are invited to the home thus thrown open give them 
license to roam at large through the house. Their exploration 
should be limited strictly to the dressing rooms and the recep- 
tion room provided for the affair. Women who “‘snoop,”’ who 
tiptoe down private halls, raise curtains, or even open closed 
doors to satisfy their curiosity about the homes of the wealthy, 
discredit not only themselves but the organization toward 
which the hostess has acted so generously. 

The morning musicale is a rarity, but the afternoon musi- 
cale given in a private home is one of the most popular and 
delightful forms of entertainment, elastic enough to be either 
as formal or as intimate as is desired. Sometimes it centers 
in the latest ‘‘sensation”’ of the musical world, the new pianist, 
’cellist, or tenor who is the adored of the season, and whom 
the hostess has engaged at a substantial sum. In such a case 
the occasion may become a most formal affair. 

A hostess who can afford to secure the services of a Pade- 
rewski, a Galli-Curci, or a Kreisler to entertain her guests, 
usually has a music room or a ballroom of imposing proportions 
and invites several hundred guests. These invitations are 
engraved and follow the conventional form: 


MRS. KENNETH HOPE PRESTON 
REQUESTS THE PLEASURE OF 
COMPANY AT A MUSICALE 
ON MONDAY, THE TWENTY-THIRD OF MARCH 
AT FOUR O'CLOCK 
52 STUYVESANT PARKWAY 
R.S.V.P. 

The initials R.S.V.P.—which may be used with practically 
all formal invitations except those for private luncheons and 


dinners—stand for the French Repondez s’il vous plait (Reply 
if you please). Some prefer to write them R. s. v. p. but the 
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well-nigh invariable form on the Continent, whence we have 
borrowed the usage, is all capitals, and this is the more favored 
in England. If one prefers, the sentence “‘The favour of an 
answer is requested”’ may always be used instead. This is 
printed in the same place on the card, and is broken into two 
lines. 

At a musicale, the hour is carefully observed by the guests. 
This is one of the few social functions at which it is fashionable 
to be not a moment late. 

A hostess provides cloak rooms for her guests, and also 
separate rooms for the artists. After the program the latter 
may join the guests, but before the performance opens they 
will prefer seclusion. 

When a room has not been especially planned for musical 
events, the hostess should be careful in arranging the position 
of the platform and the seating of her guests. The artist should 
not be placed facing a bright light, either from a window or an 
electric fixture, and a light, well-shaded, should be provided 
for the accompanist. Fringed lampshades, though pretty, 
may be very trying if used to light a sheet of music. 

A singer or an instrumentalist usually prefers to have the 
piano on the right side of the stage (which is the audience’s 
left), but individual choice should be consulted in the matter. 
When a pianist is to appear the instrument should be so 
placed that the player’s right side is toward the audience. 

Unless the music room is extremely small, if it has no stage, 
a dais should be used. The caterer or a music store will rent 
an easily adjusted platform. Folding chairs for the audience 
may also be rented, and should be arranged far enough apart 
to permit the guests to sit in comfort. Amateur chair placers 
often err by putting the rows too close together and too far 
forward toward the stage, and by leaving insufficient aisle 
space. 

As at a public concert, no one should be admitted to the 
music room while a selection is being rendered. A maid 
outside the drawing-room door explains why it is closed and 
opens it when she receives the signal to do so. 
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At a very large private musicale, such as a club or subscrip- 
tion affair, printed programs are usually distributed. At 
smaller musicales the artist or the accompanist may prefer to 
announce each number as it arrives. If the hostess assumes 
this task, she should be sure of the pronunciation of each title 
and each composer’s name, for to stumble over an unfamiliar 
foreign name or phrase is embarrassing. 

At such a private musicale, the hostess may stand inside 
the door of the music room to receive guests until it is almost 
time for the program to begin, and then takes her seat. Guests 
who come after she has left the door seat themselves as they 
would at a public concert and wait to greet the hostess for a 
convenient intermission or until the program is finished. 

At the end of the performance refreshments are served in 


the dining room either aw buffet or, if space permits, on small 


tables. These refreshments do not differ from those served 
at an evening reception. . 

In the dining room, if the artist is not averse to being 
lionized, the hostess establishes herself near the door, so that 
as guests enter from the music room they may speak to her 
and be introduced to the star of the occasion. If she is thought- 
ful she will see that members of her family or friends are dele- 
gated to give special attention to less important artists who 
have assisted and the accompanists if they are not included 
in the group about her. If one sees a famous violinist 
being lionized while a young and unknown singer wanders 
unhappily about, finally to slip away unnoticed, one may be 
sure that the hostess is a veritable “‘Mrs. Leo Hunter’? who 
really cares little for music and has little genuine hospitality 
in her make-up. : 

Should the artists prefer not to enter the dining room and 
run the gauntlet of meeting the guests, the hostess should have 
refreshments sent to their dressing rooms, and if possible 
should go to thank them for their part in the program and to 
be sure that they have everything they need. A hostess always 


pays artists in advance of the program, either herself or by 


sending her secretary to their dressing rooms with the checks. 
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THE SMALL MUSICALE 


A smaller musicale, where the artists are not so distin- 
guished, is a more intimate affair. The hostess perhaps 
extends her invitations by visiting cards ; if she is giving the 
affair to introduce some young musician in whom she is inter- 
ested, she adds the name, in order to give it all the réclame she 
can. Thus a card might read: 


Wr S. hifi Sf, nzavost 


84 Suttorw 2 APS 


$1 Suttow Place 


The use of the card, however, should not lead the hostess 
to regard her affair as a tea or a reception. Everyone who 
comes to a musicale should be comfortably seated. Those 
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who are forced to stand through a program, or who are squeezed 
into an airless, crowded corner, rarely carry away pleasant 
memories either of the music, or the musician. All invitations 
to a musicale, large or small, require answers so that the 
hostess may know how many guests will be present and fill 
in the declinations with others. 

“That the audience should all be interested in music (even 
from the superficial viewpoint of the society woman who is 
interested only in the latest novelty), is axiomatic. A talkative 
person with tinkling eardrops, clashing bracelets and a fan 
with which she abstractedly beats time while her thoughts rest 
hopefully on the refreshments that are to follow, can spoil the 
enjoyment of fifty really musically minded women about her. 

After the smaller, as after the more formal musicale, refresh- 
ments are served in the dining room, where, perhaps, two 
friends of the hostess pour as they would at afternoon tea, or 
where a butler and his assistants serve the guests. 

Other occasions at which music may be part of the enter- 
tainment range widely from a concert performance after a 
formal dinner to the spontaneous informality of a studio party 
where men and women of musical bent contribute their varying 
talent. Some home weddings are preceded by what amounts to 
a short recital, a group of artists or a single violinist with piano 
or organ accompaniment playing for half an hour before the 
wedding march. _ 

*™ Whatever the occasion, small or large, formal or informal, 
planned long in advance with famous artists engaged at 
princely honoraria or organized extempore by a hostess with 
a group of music-lovers on her hands, refreshments, simple or 
elaborate, may come after the music hour, never during it 
or in an intermission. Until the entire program is finished 
the spirit of music alone should dominate. 

’ The Atlantic Monthly once told a delightful story: 

A group of men and women, music lovers, met at a home 
where a distinguished violinist was staying, and during the 
evening, as they sat around the fire, the hostess went to the 
piano, the virtuoso took his instrument, and all relaxed for 
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an hour of exquisite enjoyment. The little girl, the only child 
present, sat a trifle away from the group, in a tiny chair which 
was her own particular property. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a selection, a mouse scampered 
across the open floor in the view of all and disappeared in the 
wainscoting by the little girl’s chair. There was a suppressed 
gasp, for no one knew what she would do—and the player was 
celebrated for his “temperament.” But the child made 
no move until the last note had been played. Then in the 
murmur of appreciation from the listeners she arose and 
clutching her little chair goles it over and set it down solemnly 
beside her mother. ‘ 

“While the gentleman was playing, mother,” nee whispered, 
“‘T saw a little ’quirrel run across the floor, so I thought I’d 
come sit by you the rest of the time.” 

Small as she was, this child realized that reverence for 
music came even before her startled nerves. 


CARD PARTIES 


‘Card parties” nowadays almost invariably mean bridge, 
which is played more and more, yet the once popular large 
card party with many small tables, fanciful decorations, 
handsome gowns, elaborate refreshments, and expensive 
prizes, has almost entirely vanished. Its place has been taken 
by other functions and to bridge is given only the informal 
tables at the country club in the afternoon, in the drawing 
room after luncheon or dinner or tucked away in a quiet corner 
at a dance. 

The hostess who plans to have afternoon card playing, 
should first be sure that she has combined the right guests to 
make the play a success, and has provided the necessary 
accessories. It is always an annoyance to guests to use 
makeshift score cards and markers. It is desirable to have 
perfectly clean, if not new, decks on"the tables. She writes 
notes of invitation or uses her visiting cards, writing on 
them the hour and the date. But with close friends her 
invitation may be telephoned. As with musicales, bridge 
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invitations should always be promptly acknowledged. The 
letters R.S.V.P. are generally used, but if they are omitted 
one should respond just the same. 


‘ore am 


Wis. Preston “White Booth 


RSP . 146 Gast 61 st St. 


When bridge follows a luncheon, it is usually mentioned 
on the card or in the letter of invitation, but. when it follows 
a formal dinner, no mention is made of it on the engraved 
invitation, the reason being that tables are made up for those 
who wish to play, while others stay only the customary short 
time after the gentlemen join the ladies in the drawing room. 
When bridge is played after an informal dinner it is arranged 
spontaneously. 


THE GOOD AND THE BAD OF BRIDGE 


The vogue of playing for money and often for what the 
average citizen would regard as high stakes, continues among 
the members of a few fast sets in some cities. But the money 
risk furnishes by no means the main zest of the game to the 
real bridge lover.. Very small points may be set if it is desired 
to give the game a sporting character. 

Certainly those who play for stakes larger than they can 
afford are not only foolish and unfair to themselves but unfair 
to others. If they play and win they come dangerously near 
placing themselves in the professional class; if they play and 
lose, it may mean real catastrophe for them and embarrass- 

27 
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ment for those with whom they play. The one who has the 
courage to laugh and say frankly, ‘Sorry, but I can’t afford 
it!’ has the respect of everyone at the table, and often the 
secret thanks of others who lack the backbone to protest. 

The overserious player is only less a trial than the flippant 
one. It is better for a poor player frankly to admit his or her 
shortcomings. Unfortunately the mock-modest have so often 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I’m a wretched player!’’ or ‘‘ You'll be sorry 
you. ever asked me!’’ that an honest avowal of the sort is 
regarded with skepticism. However, if the poor player is 
urged to ‘‘sit in” after giving fair warning of inexperience, 
there need be no hesitation to do so. If at the end of a rubber 
it is obvious that one does not belong in the same class with 
the others it is easy to stop. However poor a player, one should 
never ‘‘quit’’ before the rubber is finished. 

The inexperienced player need not be overapologetic. 
Even if the skilled are inclined to patronize or to censure 
(which they in their turn should avoid), the novice should do 
the best possible and apologize but briefly to his partner for 
obvious mistakes. On the other hand the player is doomed 
to unpopularity who can never adimit a mistake or who bolsters 
up a blunder with tedious explanations. 

Unfortunately some good players belong to the category 
of bridge pests. The overtalkative is always anathema. It 
may be a woman who comments on every play, her own and 
those of others, who squeals with delight over taking a trick, 
or pretends to sulk over losing one. These coquettish airs 
have no charm at the bridge table. Quite as unbearable is 
the player whose quick wit and skill are evident, but who is 
so sure of superiority that he or she chats on interminably, 
seeming to play with but half a mind, as if opponents and 
partner were mere children. 

There is the dawdling player who fusses from card to card, 
chooses one, replaces it, takes out another, almost plays it, 
then selects and recalls it, until one is tempted to snatch the 
hand and play it oneself. Everyone knows, too, the impatient 
bridger whose card is always waving in air so long before it is 
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its time to fall, the distrait player who cannot remember the 
deal, the restless one who plays dummy by wandering around 
the room and the ones who turn peevish when luck goes 
against them and braggart when it comes their way. 3 

Yes, bridge has its pests, as has every other game. But it 
also has its perfect exponents, who in attention to the matter 
in hand and courtesy to their partners and opponents, exem- 
plify the real sportsman. These are the ones whom the 
beginner should choose as models. 


REFRESHMENTS 


Most games whet the appetite, and bridge, although an 
indoor game, is no exception to the general rule. 

When a luncheon is followed by card playing, the most 
substantial refreshments have already been served. The 
guests leave the dining room to adjourn at once to the card 
tables, set up elsewhere. The maids clear away and restore 
the room to its usual appearance, after which a filled punch 
bowl is brought in and placed upon a serving table. If hot 
coffee is to be served, rather than a cold beverage, this is brought 
in about three o’clock, or any time thereafter. The hostess, 
even when she is playing, should note the time and notify the 
maid when to bring in any afternoon refreshments that are 
to be served hot. Guests who have been there for luncheon 
do not usually continue playing until the tea hour. Half-past 
three or four is about the hour for a bridge of this sort to end. 

When a hostess asks her friends for cards at four it is 
understood that tea will be served at the usual hour of five or 
half-past, varying somewhat according to the progress of the 
game. 

After a dinner if card playing continues until a late hour 
trays of sandwiches are brought in with soft drinks, and left 
where the players may help themselves. 

When friends come in informally after dinner to spend the 
evening, refreshments are served as seems appropriate. These 
may take the form of cider and doughnuts, with pop corn or 
marshmallows toasted before an open fire. Or for invited 
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company, ice cream, cake, and coffee may be served; or 
chicken salad, sandwiches and bouillon; or Welsh rarebit. 
Toothsome combinations are infinite. 

One final word on the subject of bridge—let those who do 
not play stay away or betake themselves, book in hand, to 
a quiet corner and read. Nothing annoys players as much 
as those who look over shoulders, who offer half-baked sug- 
gestions or maddeningly ask ‘‘Why?”’ when a play is made. 
A beginner may be permitted to sit quietly beside a player, 
watching the progress of the game, to learn as much as possible 
from the way that player’s hand is manipulated; but unless all 
four of the players are one’s friends, even this is taboo. Begin- 
ners should take lessons in private from professionals or experts 
among their friends, and should not consider themselves ready 
to join battle with good players until some candid and dis- 
passionate authority has passed them as ready for any gathering 
of ordinarily skilful players. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


LUNCHEONS 
N: meal has such elasticity as the modern midday one. 


“Luncheon” covers the single cracker, cheese ball, 

and lettuce leaf affected in privacy by the self- 
disciplining calorie counter, and the banquet of six or seven 
courses, a8 nourishing and as lengthy as any formal dinner, 
by which many women’s organizations Ce their regular 
club days during a winter season. 

Not so long ago the formal luncheon was a popular private 
function; nowadays it is often a public affair to honor some 
distinguished visitor. Few hostesses ever give formal lunch- 
eons, but many find the informal one a delightful and not too 
difficult form of entertaining. 


“THE INFORMAL LUNCHEON 


The informal luncheon, either at home or at a hotel, is the 
most popular method of entertaining by one woman for other 
women. Sometimes men are included, especially in the summer 
at country clubs or on a home veranda, but usually it is entirely 
a feminine function. 

In fact this type of luncheon at which all the guests are 
women is so typically a development of social life in the 
United States that in England it is known as an American 
fashion and one is invited to luncheon, ‘‘American style.” 

Informal invitations are usually issued over the telephone, 
or when two women meet at bridge, at a matinee or in the street. 
“‘Come to luncheon on Tuesday, won’t you? I’ve just heard 
that Virginia Blackstone will be in town and perhaps we can 
get her and Polly.” The visiting card, also, is frequently used; 
and if the luncheon is given in someone’s honor the guest’s 
name will be written above that of the hostess. 

(407) 
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If an invitation is written, it is short and informal. 


Dear Virginia: -. 


Polly tells me that you are back from your trip and of 
course I want to hear all about it. Can’t you come in for 
luncheon on Tuesday? Mary Levenson is coming, and [ll 
see whether Polly can leave the office long enough for a bite 
and a chat. 

Yours affectionately, 
KaTre 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE 


A warning may be given here which applies as well to any 
meal, formal or informal, at which folk seat themselves. The 
wise hostess will beware of asking a total of fourteen guests— 
since it so often happens that a single one, through illness or 
accident, drops out at the last moment—unless the family 
circle includes an unmarried son or daughter who can be asked 
to sit out, to reduce the fatal number to a safe twelve. 

A hostess may not be superstitious herself, but experience 
goes to show that ordinarily it is difficult to gather together 
for a meal as many as thirteen persons among whom there will 
not be at least one who will be uncomfortable or actually 
distressed at the circumstance. 

When the number is found to be thirteen, and there is none 
among them of whom the hostess can ask this, the general 
rule is to lay a little round table with its edge touching the 
larger one, and the youngest of the party or some volunteer 
sits there, thus being of the company although there are not 
thirteen at the large table. 


THE LUNCHEON AT HOME 


For the luncheon at home a simple menu is chosen, and if 
a single maid is to serve six or eight persons, this must be 
taken into consideration in planning courses. Hither a formal 
or an informal luncheon usually begins with iced fruit of 
some sort—grapefruit, honeydew melon, canteloupe, or fruit 
cocktail. This, with a doily beneath it, is placed on the service 
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plate, and drinking water is poured in the glasses just before 
the maid announces ‘‘luncheon is served.” 

Should hot bouillon or a creamed soup be the first course, 
the cups are brought in after the guests are seated, and one 
or two toast sticks may in this case be placed upon each 
bread-and-butter plate, to save passing them after the bouillon 
is on the table. 

A more formal luncheon includes both these courses, and 
for the second one may serve clam broth, cream of mush- 
room, or chicken soup. Bouillon or consommé is more usual 
when a dish of eggs follows immediately. 

Eggs in some form are usually associated with luncheons. 
Perhaps there are eggs vovsin baked in individual ramekins; 
perhaps they are shirred, stuffed, creamed with mushrooms or 
with highly flavored Spanish sauce, or Benedictine. After 
them comes the meat course, which is generally broiled chicken 
with string beans or one other green vegetable (nowadays 
potatoes are rarely seen on a luncheon menu), or chops, 
chicken croquettes, or some special dish for which the hostess 
is renowned.’ An appropriate salad may be served separately 
or combined with the meat dish. 

Eggs may be omitted altogether, if soup and fruit are both 
served. In this event, the meat course is followed by a 
substantial salad, perhaps with one in aspic. 

The dessert may be French pastry, a pretty but not too 
heavy pudding, or a delicate water ice. Ice cream, although 
usually more appropriate to the formal dinner, is not banned. 
Sometimes salad is combined with dessert, as when alligator 
pears are served with lettuce and French dressing. 

During the meal hot chocolate may be brought in from the 
pantry and served to those who wish it. When in summer 
iced tea is served, it is poured from a tall glass pitcher. Some- 
times the hostess pours tea, chocolate, or coffee, but the 
custom is not usual. If coffee is served, it is in the small 
after-dinner cups, black, with sugar and (in Europe) cream on 
the side. Should the hostess prefer, the coffee may be served 
in the drawing room. 
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For a simple, informal luncheon, a hostess might serve 


FRESH FRUIT COCKTAIL 
CHICKEN A LA KING 
POTATO CHIPS 
MUFFINS OR BREAD STICKS 
APPLE PIE, A LA MODE 


COFFEE 
or 


CLEAR SOUP 
CRACKERS OR BREAD STICKS 
HAM CROQUETTES 
CARROTS IN BUTTER LIMA BEANS OR CUT STRING BEANS 
CELERY HEARTS 
FRUIT GELATIN COOKIES 


COFFEE 


SETTING AND SERVICE 


The luncheon table has evolved its own style of setting—a 
pleasantly colorful one, with gayer linen and china than the 
more conservative dinner may with good taste provide. 
Luncheon sets come now in many shades, or in white with 
colored borders or stripes woven in, or with embroidered 
corners and napkins to match. The wise hostess will select a 
color which harmonizes with her room, table decorations, and 
with the china. In any case, the table is set “‘bare’’—that is, 
with much of the wood showing. Even if the all-over cloth 
is used, it should be lace trimmed to show the wood beneath. 

An attractive decoration of some sort (usually flowers) is 
correct, but unless the room or the day is so dark that artificial 
light is really necessary, candles are not used. 

The luncheon plate is smaller than the dinner plate, and 
many hostesses have adopted the bright amusing peasant 
china, with its solemn robust figures, or one of the many pretty 
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and unconventional patterns which modern designers have 
launched. A service plate, as at dinner, is put at each place. 
If iced fruit is served and is in place as guests enter, luncheon 
serviettes (smaller napkins than the dinner ones) are folded 
into quarter squares, then once down the center, and laid at 
the left of the plate, outside the forks. If fruit is not put in 
place, or if bouillon constitutes the first course, the napkin is 
laid on the service plate in this form but with the sides turned 
under and monogram or corner embroidery showing. 

The flat silver is arranged as at dinner, but a bread-and- 
butter spreader is on the bread-and-butter plate which is 
placed at the left, in a line with the tines of the forks. Ifa 
place card is used, it is generally laid between this bread-and- 
butter plate and the main plate. Butter may be already on 
the bread-and-butter plate when, the guests enter, but if 
there are two servants, it is preferable to pass it after the fruit 
course. As toast, muffins, or hot rolls are usual at luncheon, 
those who are on diet will appreciate doubly-baked ‘‘oven 
bread.” é 

A careful maid sees that no one is without sufficient 
butter. When only one maid is officiating, the hot rolls, after 
being passed once, may be supplemented by brown bread or 
raisin bread in thin slices left in a silver or wicker bread tray 
on the table; usually, however, as at a dinner, all bread is 
passed. The bread-and-butter plates are removed after the 
salad course, when the salts and peppers also go and the 
table is ‘‘crumbed.”’ 

Dessert plates and finger bowls are arranged just as for 
dinner service. <A flower or a fragrant leaf may float in each 
bowl, which is half filled with water. 

Small dishes of candy, fruit, and nuts are permitted on the 
luncheon table, but unless there is only one maid, other dishes, 
such as radishes, pickles, olives, or celery, are relegated to 
the buffet and passed at intervals. 

In summer iced tea or a cold fruit cup is almost essential to 
comfort. Some hostesses serve iced coffee, but tea is the more 
popular. A summer luncheon, although the purpose is to 
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keep temperatures down, should have at least one hot course. 
One might suggest for its menu iced grapefruit, jellied con- 
sommé, eggs voisin (hot), cold cuts and macedoine salad, or 
brook trout in aspic, and raspberry ice, with oatmeal cookies. 

After an informal luncheon guests may tarry somewhat 
longer than they do after a formal one. But by three o’clock, 
unless some special entertainment is provided, all will have 
departed. The guest of honor—if there is one—gives the 
signal for departure and the others follow. It very rarely 
happens that any one guest outstays all of the others, but if 
one is sufficiently lacking in the social sense to do so, the 
hostess is quite within her rights in excusing herself on the 
plea of some other engagement. 


THE STAND-UP LUNCHEON 

In the summer a hostess may hospitably ask more guests 
than she can seat—for example, when her porch commands a 
view of the yacht races or is near the country club where tennis 
matches are being played. A garden enthusiast may celebrate 
in this way when her pink dogwood blooms or her wistaria 
trellis is at its best and may invite more than her rooms will 
accommodate. 

The buffet luncheon is a self-service affair with little 
ceremony and often the more enjoyment. The menu com- 
prises perhaps two hot dishes—of the sort easily kept hot—and 
many delectable odds and ends. Everything is put on the 
dining-room tables or buffet, and the guests are ‘expected to 
forage for themselves. Clam chowder or bouillon, creamed 
eggs, a monumental aspic salad with a huge fork, little sand- 
wiches, cakes, candies, and perhaps ices served by a waiter, 
or French pastry to which the guests serve themselves, com- 
prise a meal that resembles a wedding breakfast, a buffet 
supper, and an afternoon tea, without being any one of them. 


LUNCHEON AT A HOTEL 
Twenty-five years ago two young married women who met 
at a smart hostelry for lobster a la Newburg, asparagus salad, 
and strawberry ice cream would be regarded as almost déclassée. 
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Today it is the accepted thing for the younger matrons—and 
the older ones too—to lunch frequently at smart hotels or 
restaurants, in numbers of anywhere from two to twenty. 
Business women also find this a delightful and time-saving 
way of entertaining friends to whom, perhaps, the downtown. 
luncheon is somewhat of a novelty. 

If a party of several women plan to meet for luncheon at a 
fashionable hotel, it is well to make an early reservation of a 
table, not forgetting to tip the head waiter for this service. 
If the party is not by invitation, but ‘‘ Dutch treat,” each may 
ask for a separate check, or one may be treasurer for them all. 
Needless to say, if one voluntarily assumes this task, every 
other member of the party should settle her score promptly, 
remembering what dishes she has ordered and their cost, and 
also remembering to contribute her share of the waiter’s tip. 

Should a man friend of anyone in such a group stop at the 
table to speak to her for a moment, he should never be asked to 
join the company. When the party consists of but two, or 
when a woman is lunching at a hotel or restaurant alone, there 
would be no impropriety in extending such an invitation. A 
very young girl, hardly out of her teens, would not be lunching 
thus alone, and a young’ woman, whether married or not, 
might quite properly say, ‘‘Won’t you join us?” or ‘‘Tables 
- are scarce, so why don’t you sit down here?” Of course in 
such a case, the man would be permitted to pay for only his 
own check. © 

Many young married women meet their husbands for 
luncheon at hotels, clubs, or convenient restaurants. To 
these a special word of warning may be extended—be on 
time! 'To a woman a luncheon is something of a social affair, 
}ut to a man it is only the pierre) between the two halves of 
the day’s work. 

‘“When we were first ariel complains Jim’s wife, “‘you 
used to love to have me come down to lunch with you, but 
now if I suggest it, you always have a ‘conference’ or some- 
thing—and you're cross as a bear if I just drop in to go with 
you.”’ But does she ever remember the time poor frantic Jim, 
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with an important client coming in at two-fifteen, waited watch 
in hand for fifty minutes for her belated appearance, and only 
took her to luncheon at all because she threatened tears if he 
did not? Or the many times she was fifteen or twenty minutes 
late (she called it, no doubt, ‘‘just a moment’’), or the times 
when she ordered dishes that were long in preparing, or dallied 
over dessert and coffee as if the whole afternoon were before 
them. No, the wife whose husband continues: to urge her to 
‘‘meet me somewhere for luncheon” is the one who arrives 
promptly, orders without delay, finishes her dessert without 
dawdling, and is ready to go before her Jim begins to look at 
his watch. 

More and more it has become usual for a married woman to 
lunch at clubs and hotels, with a masculine friend of hers or 
of her husband (or of them both) entirely without question. 
Naturally a secret meeting is in itself a confession that it 
should not be held at all, nor should such midday luncheons 
be held too often, either with the same man or with a succes- 
sion of men. The husband’s entire approval, the degree of 
friendship, and the place chosen for the meeting control to 
great measure the propriety of such luncheons, but they are 
now recognized as being, under proper conditions, entirely 
acceptable to Mrs. Grundy. 


THE FORMAL LUNCHEON 


For the formal luncheon only an engraved invitation is 
appropriate. This follows the form used for dinners, and if 
the affair is given by a society or organization of any character, 
the latter’s crest or insignia may appear at its top, as would a 
family crest. In order properly to gauge the attendance, such 
invitations usually carry the letters R.S.V.P.—a _precau- 
tion which should not be necessary when the affair is a sit-down 
one, but which in these careless days it is wisest to take. If 
guests are to purchase their own tickets, it is indicated some- 
where on the invitation, usually by a small line at the foot of the 
card, as: ‘‘Tickets to the Luncheon, Three Dollars each,”’ or 
simply, ‘‘Tickets, Three Dollars.” 
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If the luncheon is given at a hotel the guests may safely 
assume that during the half hour before the time designated 
there will be an informal reception at which the chief officers 
of the association with any guests of honor will stand in a 
room adjoining the dining room to meet and speak to all who 
attend. This function invariably precedes rather than follows 
a hotel luncheon, as some guests will be obliged to leave as 
soon as they rise from the table, particularly if there are 
speeches, as is nearly always the case. 

When a very large luncheon is given in a private dining 
room of a hotel, with one larger table for the officers and 
guests of honor and many small ones (usually seating eight or 
ten each) for the guests, those receiving will lead the way into 
the dining room and seat themselves first. Each guest, on 
finding the correct place at the small tables, sits down without 
waiting for any others, as nothing is so awkward as to see 
some standing, others sitting, and still others hesitating 
whether to stand or sit. 

The only exception to this rule is SS the Said program 
calls for an invocation or blessing pronounced by a clergyman, 
or for the general singing of a song, hymn, or anthem, in which 
case no one sits down until the invocation or singing is over. 

At this type of formal luncheon only the pretentious 
woman wears anything resembling an elaborate dress. Hats, 
though of the strictly daytime variety, may be decidedly 
smart and colorful, but as one looks over a gathering of well- 
dressed women at luncheon in a hotel dining room, public or 
private, one is struck by the predominance of the two favorites 
in dress colors, navy blue and black. Veils may be kept on, 
but gloves are entirely removed. 

At a Saturday luncheon men wear business suits and 
always starched collars, but at a Sunday luncheon, cutaway 
coats are as often seen. 

At a formal luncheon in England the hostess, in her own 
home, almost invariably wears a hat. This custom is growing 
in the United States. Ladies used to wear their gloves into 
the drawing room but removed them after sitting down at the 
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table, but in this more informal age, gloves may be left with 
one’s wrap. 

Guests arriving for the formal luncheon in a private house 
are announced at the door of the drawing room, if there is a 
butler. Otherwise the maid shows the way, but guests enter 
the room unannounced and go at once to speak to the hostess. 
As each guest comes in, the hostess—who is sitting near the 
door, talking with earlier arrivals—rises to meet the newcomer, 
shakes hands, and after a word of greeting, performs any 
necessary introductions. 

If there are many guests she sees that each arrival meets a 
few, and is especially careful that everyone is introduced to 
the guest of honor. She, or the host, should try to make’ sure 
that a man has met the dy Who is to be his tate partner, 
and if not, should present him. 

At a large affair, however, this may not be ike eate and 
is never to be expected by the guest. It is his duty (for in this 
case he will have learned the lady’s name from the card he 
found in the hall on arrival) to ask either his host or his hostess 
to present him before the signal comes to go to the dining 
room. Neither host nor hostess, if the luncheon is of any size, 
should be asked to present one to his left-hand neighbor. It 
is always correct for him to introduce himself to her after they 
are seated at the table, where he may readily enough note her 
name (unless he is very near-sighted) from her place card. 

When luncheon is announced—the butler or the maid, 
having been advised of the number of guests expected, will 
know when all have arrived—the hostess leads the way, with 
the guest of honor. Other guests, especially if they are all 
women, go out in little groups, as they have been conversing. 
Those of rank or of official title are permitted to go first anda 
younger woman naturally stands aside for one much older 
than herself. 

Place cards will be found on the formal luncheon table. 
They are either on;the napkins or just above them on the cloth. 
Some hostesses used cards embossed in white with their family 
crests, or plain ones such as accompany flowers, but of the 
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he formal luncheon table set for second course with centerpiece and doilies and its distinguishing 
feature—the bread and butter plate 
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better grade of Bristol board. Painted or decorated place 
cards are never seen at formal affairs. 

After this luncheon there is rarely any form of entertain- 
ment. If the hour is at half-past one, and there has been no 
delay, the service is over a little after half-past two. Guests 
stay afterwards only long enough not to seem hurried in their 
departure—twenty minutes is the minimum, and half an hour 
more usual. When bridge or any other diversion is planned, 
the hour of departure depends upon the progress of the game 
or the program. 

In a private house the menu for a formal luncheon might 
consist of 

SHRIMP COCKTAIL 
BRAISED LAMB CHOPS WITH MUSHROOM SAUCE 
ASPARAGUS TIPS ON TOAST FRENCH PEAS 
PARKER HOUSE ROLLS CELERY HEARTS 
PEANUT BUTTER BALLS ON LETTUCE WITH FRENCH DRESSING 
RASPBERRY ICE 
COFFEE 


MINTS 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE INFORMAL DINNER 


66 ATE cannot harm me; I have dined tonight,’ ex- 

Fk claimed the epicure, and his complete satisfaction 

explains why in the wide range of entertainment now 

possible for the socially minded, the dinner remains the apex 
of a hostess’ aspiration for success. 

No occasion for delightfulness can outrival the successful 
dinner; nor can any bring a guest to such depths of boredom 
and despair as a dinner illy prepared and poorly served. 

The food itself is of the first importance. A hostess 
may assemble in a beautiful and correct setting a company of 
the clever and distinguished, but if the viands set before them 
are indigestible, she struggles in vain against the increasing 
torpor of the table talk. 

On the other hand the guest served with a perfectly 
planned and prepared meal will be least disposed to be critical 
in case some details of table service do not accord with the 
standards of the most particular; and so tonic is the effect 
of a perfect meal, that even stupid company may warm one 
almost to interest. 

The ideal hostess combines the three requisites—enlivening 
and well-matched company, flawless service, and a dinner at 
once perfectly balanced and exquisitely cooked. To her 
board even the truly great hope for an invitation. 

“This was a good. dinner enough, to be sure,’”’ Dr. Johnson 
remarked on one occasion, ‘‘but it was not a dinner to ask a 
man to.’’ And indeed the ‘“‘company” repast is not usually 
the ordinary family dinner. One may in private dine delectably 
on corned beef and cabbage, but for invited guests one aspires 
to a more varied and patrician menu. One thing is imperative: 
if the cook who can perfectly prepare corned beef and cabbage 
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is not able to score an equal success with canapé, lobsters, 
artichokes, and péche Melba, outside and expert assistance must 
_ be summoned. 

CHOOSING THE GUESTS 

The small, informal dinner is wisely chosen by the inex- 
perienced hostess or the one who is limited in space and service. 
The clever woman with the small, though charming, studio 
apartment will divide her “‘list’’ into several sections and in 
the course of a season give a number of small dinners, none 
of which will overtax the capacity of her table or the skill of 
her maid and the “extra girl’? who helps on these occasions. 

In planning a list of guests, the hostess is often faced with 
a strategic problem. A visiting couple in whose honor the 
dinner is given may furnish at one time a reason for the occa- 
sion and a center around which to build the list. One couple 
is asked because the honor guests know them and will par- 
ticularly enjoy meeting them at the dinner. Another couple 
is added for the reason that the hostess has recently dined at 
their home—and debts are debts. In the selection of most of 
her guests she will be considering the general point of con- 
geniality. Perhaps a third pair are crossed off because to her 
knowledge they have several times recently attended dinners 
at which the others have been present, and she wants to vary 
her company. She adds, then, that charming young couple 
whom she has always meant to include at a small affair, 
invites an old comrade of her husband’s to balance the clever, 
middle-aged woman globe trotter who always adds such zest 
to a gathering of people sufficiently open-minded to overlook 
her eccentricities and appreciate her real humor, and the list 
is complete. 

From six to twelve is a safe and agreeable number for an 
informal dinner. 

If regrets come in, the hostess must substitute new names, 
still keeping in mind the general tone of the gathering whose 
keynote is furnished by the guests of honor. She will have 
in mind several such reserve names to be called upon, and in 
our modern busy social world it not infrequently happens that 
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in the end not a single one of those who sit down to a small 
dinner were on the hostess’ original list! 

If a man and his wife are guests of honor, the hostess first 
consults the wife as to the date, perhaps suggesting two or 
three possible evenings, to make sure of one convenient to 
her ‘‘stars.’”’ When no single star exceeds another in glory, 
she selects a date convenient to herself. 


INVITATIONS 


The informal dinner naturally calls for an informal invi- 
tation. Sometimes it is merely a telephone call: ‘“‘Are you 
and Tom doing anything Friday night? Come up and have 
dinner with us. We'll sit down at seven-thirty, and we can 
have bridge afterwards or go to see one of the new films, if 
you'd like to.” 

Even a somewhat more formal invitation may nowadays 
be telephoned. The hostess herself (unless she has a private 
secretary) should make the call, asking the servant who answers 
to convey the message to the prospective guest. .. The conver- 
sation goes somewhat as follows: 

“Circle 3908? Will you please ask Mr. and Mrs. Ashley 
if they will dine with Mrs. Fairmont Page next Saturday 
evening, that is, the twelfth, at eight o’clock?”’. 

If Mrs. Ashley is at home, the maid or the butler takes the 
message to her*and returns to transmit her acceptance or 
regret. If she is out the servant makes a note of the date 
and hour, as well as of Mrs. Page’s telephone number, and 
Mrs. Ashley telephones to her later in the day or writes her 
a note. , aS 

If no answer is received that day or the following one, the 
hostess should assume that through some error Mrs. Ashley 
has not received the message, and may send her a note repeat- 
ing the invitation. Nothing is so exasperating as to wait 
several days (perhaps withholding other invitations) for a 
dilatory person to reply and in the end to find that the message 
was not passed on by the servant or member of the family 
who received it. Because of the many possibilities for mis- 
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take, most women prefer the safer course of sending a note, 
to the quicker and easier one of telephoning. 
An invitation to an intimate friend might read: 


Dear Anne: 


Can you and Henry come to dinner with us on Tuesday, 
March the third? Charlie and I want so much to see you 
both before we leave for our western trip. 

We are also asking those delightful young Farrands—you 
remember failing in love with her at Jane Dorlon’s bridge. 
I know Henry will like her husband, too. 

Eight o’clock is the hour. We do hope you can make it. 

Always yours, 
ELINOR 


To some one with whom she is not on such intimate terms, 
the letter is short and follows a conventional form: 


Dear Mrs. Farrand: 


Will you and Mr. Farrand dine with us on Tuesday, the 
third of March, at eight o’clock? 
Hoping for the pleasure of seeing you then, | 


‘Very sincerely yours, 
Evinor Post FrRencu 


In the latter invitation, it will be noticed, no mention is 
made of any other guests. 
- An informal invitation is always written by hand and 
usually by the hostess or by her secretary. 

Acceptances and regrets follow the same tenor as the 
invitations: 


Dear Elinor: 

Henry and I are delighted to accept for Tuesday, the 
third, at eight. I’m anxious to hear your plans for the 
trip and also to see pretty Mrs. Farrand again. Thank 
you for thinking of us. ‘ E 
With love from, 

ANNE 


Or— 


Dear Elinor: 


Isn’t it a perfect shame! Tuesday, March the third, is 
Henry’s fraternity banquet, and he not only has to be there 
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but must preside! Knowing of it, I had agreed to go out to 
Long Island to spend the night with Peggy Brainerd. We 


are so sorry. 
With love, 
ANNE 


Or— 


Dear Mrs. French: 


My husband and J will be delighted to dine with you on 
Tuesday, the third of March. 
We appreciate your thought of us. 
Very sincerely yours, 
EpitH FarRRAND 


More formally: 


Dear Mrs. French: 


Unfortunately, my husband and I will both be out of 
town on Tuesday, March the third, so that much to our 
regret, we are compelled to decline your very kind invita- 
tion to dine with you that evening. 

Thanking you for your thoughtfulness in asking us, 


Very sincerely yours, 


5 EpitH FARRAND 


It is not necessary to specify the nature of the engagement, 
although it is always more gracious and friendly to do so. 
In accepting an invitation, the date, day of the week, and the 
hour are repeated; in regretting, only the date and the day 
of the week need be mentioned. 


FILLING IN 


Since man is a creature of circumstance, disappointments 
both to hostess and guest are sure to occur at the last moment. 
A dinner for which invitations have been issued is canceled 
by an informal note, informing the prospective guest of the 
reason, or by a telephone call or telegram, if the emergency 
arises suddenly. A letter might read: 


Dear Mrs. Farrand: 

“Alas, the best-laid plans—’’! Iamsorry that I must 
cancel our dinner this coming Tuesday, as my little boy is ill, 
and the doctor orders strict quarantine for some weeks. 
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Fortunately his illness is more painful than dangerous, and 
we shall count the pleasure, to which we have so looked for- 
ward, as only deferred. 

With deep regrets and apologies, 


Sincerely yours, 
ELINoR FRENCH 


No answer to such a notification is necessary, but in case 
of illness or trouble of any sort, it is only courteous for the 
*‘dis-invited guest” to write a note of sympathy. 

Perhaps the trouble is of a lesser sort—at the last moment 
messages come by telephone or telegraph telling of unavoid- 
able accidents that will prevent attendance. When one of a 
married couple is thus prevented, it is taken for granted that 
neither will attend, as otherwise there would not be the same 
number of men as of women—a thing the careful hostess 
prefers (other things being equal) to avoid. However, the 
woman whose husband has been suddenly called away may 
very properly suggest, if the hostess is a close friend, that in 
case there is an extra man she will be glad to come alone; and 
the man whose wife has been taken ill, if the hostess urges 
him to come and his wife’s condition is not serious, may feel 
at perfect liberty to attend. 

When a man or woman is needed at the eleventh hour to 
fill a vacancy, the hostess calls up some close friend, stating 
her predicament and asking him or her to “‘fill in” to save 
the situation. Such an invitation is considered very nearly 
the most complimentary one a man or woman can receive, 
and it entails the obligation of accepting if possible. If the 
hostess is on intimate terms with a couple it is permissible 
for her to call upon one of them to come to her rescue. Per- 
haps she writes— 


Dear Molly: 

Would you mind lending me Jim for Thursday night? 
My governmental lion has unexpectedly gone back to his 
jungle, leaving a wife to be entertained and a dinner party 
in danger of the fatal thirteen. If Jim would save the situa- 
tion by being here to take in Mrs. Parmenter, whom the lion 
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was to have escorted, she will be entirely reconciled and I 
ill be 
Everlastingly your grateful 
BETH 


It is of course, however, far preferable to call for such 

service on a man or woman who is unattached. 
i‘ Sometimes when a last moment withdrawal is communi- 
cated by telephone, a hostess is herself away from home and 
her social secretary (or even the butler) may be charged with 
the duty of filling in the gap without waiting for the mistress 
of the house to return. This is not as risky as it sounds, for 
many a hostess who entertains constantly gives into her butler’s 
care a typewritten list of possible “‘extras,’’ eligible bachelors, 
débutantes, or young married couples, to whom a servant in 
such an emergency may safely telephone the message, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Etheridge will be delighted if Mr. and Mrs. Meredith will 
waive ceremony and dine with her tomorrow night at eight,” 
or, ‘““Mrs. Etheridge would appreciate it greatly if Mr. 
Garner would dine with her and a few friends this evening 
at eight.” 

Young Mr. Garner and the Merediths may not be aware 
that the butler is not telephoning at the direct order of his 
mistress, but they quite understand that an emergency has 
arisen and they are perfectly willing, if no other engagement 
has prior right, to “fill in” at the last moment. 


PLANNING THE MENU 


The day being set and the guests invited, the hostess plans 
the menu, remembering—if she aspires to a reputation for 
culisine—Piozzi’s dictum, ‘‘A man seldom thinks with more 
earnestness of anything than he does of his dinner.”’ 

Modern custom inclines, for the informal dinner, to a 
menu of five courses. The method of service is taken into 
consideration in choosing the different dishes. If there is 
only one maid to wait upon the table of six or eight persons, 
dishes which require separate sauces or other accompaniments 
are difficult to manage. By the time all the guests have been 
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served to the spring lamb the mint sauce is tardy, while the 
vegetables are so late that the meat is more or less cold, and 
one’s eer Does decidedly dampened. 

A “set” platter of edibles which together make up a 
course—filet mignon, with creamed potatoes and Brussels 
sprouts, or chicken d@ la king, for example—is ideal for the 
one-person table service. A fish course also may be served 
with tiny new potatoes sprinkled with parsley as a garnish or 
cooked together with a sauce, or served with a sauce poured 
over them. 

‘The main thing is to have food that may be readily che 
rapidly served, so that it reaches the last plate hot, if hot it is 
meant to be, or cold if cold is the intention. The most epicu- 
rean dish is uninviting if its temperature is not right. 

A menu for an informal dinner which may easily be served 
by an experienced maid, might be: 


HONEYDEW MELON, ICED 
CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 
BROILED CHICKEN AND SOUTHERN HOMINY 
PEAS 
HEART OF LETTUCE SALAD OHIO DRESSING 
ICE CREAM WITH CRUSHED STRAWBERRIES 


COFFEE 


or 


OLD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE SOUP 
OLIVES RADISHES SWEET PICKLES 
CHICKEN EN CASSEROLE ‘ : -POTATO CAKES 
CELERY, APPLE, AND GRAPE SALAD WITH MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
HOT BISCUITS 
STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE WITH CREAM 
COFFEE 


~ 
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Another suitable menu might consist of: 


CAVIAR CANAPE 
FRIED CHICKEN WITH GREEN PEAS AND APPLE FRITTERS 
TOMATO SALAD WITH CHEESE BALL AND CRACKERS 
PEACH ICE CREAM 
COFFEE 


There is endless variety in the choice one may make of 
hors d’euvres, canapés, clear or cream soups, entrées, roasts, — 
and salads. Ice cream is the correct formal dessert, but at a 
smaller dinner some variety is also permitted. In planning 
adinner, however, one should keep in mind that a light course 
is to be balanced by a heavier one. The entire meal should 
not be one of “‘samples”’ nor, on the other hand, should both 
menu and the digestion be overloaded by a series of rich, 
sauce-garnished dishes. 

If one is famous for a specialty, no apology need be made 
for serving it. The guests probably are expecting it, and will 
be disappointed if, in desire for originality, something different 
has been provided. Those masters of gustatory delight, the 
French, have taught us the value of excelling in a single peer- 
less dish: whether the bouillabatse sung by Thackeray, or the 
pancakes créme-Suzette of the corner cafe of the Quartier Latin, 
served cooked to perfection, night after night, to throngs come 
from the world’s end to taste “the specialty of the house.” 
An individual cannot expect to attain such renown, but the 
wise hostess offers her very best, and attempts no untried 
dishes, but depends on established favorites. 

The informal dinner is as a rule set for the same hour as 
that of the formal one—eight or half-past eight o’clock. If 
theater or opera is to follow, seven-thirty is usual. Dinner 
en famille, with perhaps one intimate friend or a couple, may 
be as early as seven, if that is the usual dinner hour. 


DRESS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


For an informal dinner the host and hostess wear, respec- 
tively, a dinner coat and a dinner dress. Elaborate jewels 
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or a dress en train are not appropriate for the hostess, who 
sometimes, if the dinner is in her own home and is a small and 
intimate one, chooses that glorified negligee, the tea-gown, 
which is smart and generally becoming. Men guests wear 
dinner coats and women guests dinner dresses. 

The host and hostess should be ready in the drawing room 
fifteen minutes before the hour for dinner. They both rise 
when the first guests enter, but sit down, perhaps before the 
open fire, to chat with them while waiting for the others, 
whom they greet in turn. Guests are not announced by 
butler or maid, and an air of informality prevails. When 
dinner is ready, and the last guest has arrived (a hostess need 
not wait more than fifteen minutes for a late one), the butler 
or maid appears at the door, attracts the attention of the 
mistress, and either bows or says, in a low voice, “‘ Dinner is 
served.”’ All then rise together and go out more or less as 
they please. 

‘Generally at an informal dinner little ceremony is observed 
in going to the dining room. There is no pairing off but the 
hostess leads the way for the ladies and the men follow in a 
mixed group without regard to precedence. Place cards are 
rare at an informal dinner, for the hostess has planned in 
advance how her guests shall sit, and with a small number 
the order is easy to remember. Her husband takes his place 
opposite her, she summons those who sit on her right and left 
hands, and tells others to sit by the head of the house or in the 
center of the table. As the hostess sits down—her chair held 
by the butler or the gentleman beside her—all the women 
guests, thus assisted by the gentlemen, also seat themselves, 
and the men follow suit. 


SETTING OF THE TABLE _ 


When one servant must wait upon six or eight, or two upon 
ten or more, water is poured in the glasses before the guests 
enter the dining room and the half-filled finger bowls are on 
the buffet. Modern service, for large dinners or small, demands 
the so-called Russian method, which means that all dishes 
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are served to the guests individually, meats being carved before 
being brought in, rather than at the table. 

In America those who possess pre-war cellars may have 
cocktails with same tasty accompaniment brought to the 
drawing room before dinner. After dinner coffee is very gen- 
erally served there also and cigarettes (and liqueurs, if any 
are offered) are passed with it. 

For an informal dinner a lace or lace-and-linen cloth over 
a polished table is now most popular, though damask, sacred 
to large and formal dinners, is equally appropriate at the 
smaller informal affair. If the latter is used a silence cloth 
of felt should go under it. The napkins, whether a damask 
or a lace cloth is used, are always of dinner size, white, with 
embroidered corner monograms. | 

Any cloth should be put on with absolute evenness, the 
crease, down the exact center, and hanging evenly all around. 

Nowadays one sees an infinite variety of centerpieces. 
Beautiful flowers are and probably always will be the most 
acceptable central decoration. Low bowls in which the flowers 
are supported so that they stand separately are fashionable, 
and also the more elaborate arrangements with a mirror, 
with flowers and smilax banked around the central vase or 
bowl. Fruit may also be oddly arranged; there are fascinat- 
ing replicas of old-fashioned formal flower-and-fruit pieces, and 
even pottery ‘“‘scenery”’ with hills and valleys, stags, cottages, 
milkmaids, and other amusing accessories. 

Well in from. the table’s edge are placed candlesticks—gen- 
erally four in number—of silver or crystal. The present mode 
calls for unshaded candles, which should therefore be tall 
enough not to shine directly into the eyes. 

Each individual cover should be so carefully laid that it 
duplicates exactly the next one. The standard space, two 
feet, measures from the center of one plate to the center of the 
next one. When the table is rather small or the affair informal, 
eighteen inches or even a little less may be allowed. But 
because the hostess sits at the end of the table where she has 
elbow room to spare she should not forget the inconvenience 
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she may have suffered when dining out when the guests were 
crowded too closely together. At a round table chairs may 
be move closely placed than at a square or oblong one. 

The service plate—of equally good taste are those of elab- 
orate and of simple design—always of dinner size, is at each 
place. Forks go on its left, knives and spoons on its right. 
More than three forks or four knives and spoons are rarely 
placed by a plate; extra ones may be added as they are needed. 

Nearest the plate on the left, is the salad fork, then the 
meat fork and then the fish fork. All have the handles evenly 
pointed toward the edge of the table and the prongs turned up. 
Next to the plate on the right comes the steel knife for meat, 
then the silver fish knife, then the soup spoon, and on the out- 
side the spoon or fork required for fruit or oysters. The edges 
of the knives are toward the plate. 

Nowadays the dinner napkin is always laid on the plate, 
either flat, or, more commonly, with the outside folds slightly 
rolled under, so that the monogram corner is uppermost. It 
is no longer good form to wrap bread or roll in the napkin, 
nor does any kind of bread appear until the soup has been 
served. 

Since butter is not served at the fashionable dinner, no 
butter plate is necessary. The water goblet is placed above 
the knives, a little to the right, and if Apollinaris, wine, or 
champagne is to be served, extra glasses are placed to the 
right of it, and a trifle forward on the table. | 

Decorative dishes containing candy, nuts, or fruit, are often 
used at regular intervals on the cloth, while the occasional 
hostess who does not use candles has instead four slender 
silver or glass vases, each with flowers of the same sort used 
in the central decoration. , However, small dishes should never 
be added in sufficient number to give a ‘‘cluttery”’ effect. 

Tall silver pepper and salt cellars or the smaller peppers 
and salts of silver are placed between every two places. Salted 
nuts may be in small individual dishes or in two larger ones at 
opposite ends of the table. While at a correctly served formal 
dinner, olives, radishes, and celery are passed from side tables, 
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at the informal dinner these may be on the table, with pickle 
or condiment dishes, peppermints or glacé fruits, or bonbons. 

On no account should pickles or sauces appear on the table 
in their original bottles or containers, but should be served in 
small glass dishes. Crackers should not be left on the table, 
nor should a plate of small cakes intended to be served with 
ice cream appear, although at very informal dinners an excep- 
tion is sometimes made in favor of this particular thing. 

Nowadays a profusion of silver is unattainable to most of 
us, not so much because of its cost (though that is no trifle) 
but because of the difficulty of keeping it polished. Ancestral 
silver is likely to be more of a bondage than a blessing. Most 
of us compromise by having a few fine and cherished pieces, 
and using china and glass, or ivory-handled cutlery, even for 
quite formal affairs. 

The attractive sets concocted by modern designers have 
encouraged us to vary our china during the service of a meal, 
and instead of the uniform sets of sixty-five or a hundred and 
sixty-five pieces (or whatever it was!) which our mothers 
considered imperative as a part of a home’s equipment, we 
nowadays substitute, for informal use, tableware which 
introduces an oddity at one course and a more conventional 
type at another—provided, naturally, that the design is uni- 
form throughout each course. 


SERVICE DURING DINNER 


When the guests are seated, and have unfolded their nap- 
kins, the maid enters with the fruit cocktail, oysters, or hors 
d’euvres for the hostess, and—if she is allowed to bring two 
plates at once (which few maids are)—that for the man on 
the hostess’ right. The former custom of serving all the 
ladies first and the gentlemen afterward is out of vogue; 
guests are served now in the natural sequence. Every dish 
is put before the guest at his or her left hand, but they may 
be removed from either side. 

Service always proceeds to the right. Maids or waiters 
should be taught, while moving as quickly as is practicable, 
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to avoid the appearance of haste. A servant scurrying from 
place to place suggests the quick lunch, and is distressing to 
all observers. 

When there is a second waiter or waitress, he or she may 
either follow the first when dishes requiring sauces or vegetables 
are served, or start independently halfway round the table, 
serving first the woman guest on the right of the host. 

It is a prime rule of good service that the cloth before each 
guest should not be left bare until the salad course is removed. 
As soon as one plate is taken away, another should be put in 
its place. Unless the first course is served from a larger dish 
from which each guest helps himself, the plates in which it is 
brought are set in the place plates with which the table has 
been laid. When the first course is removed the soup plate is 
also set in the place plate. But with the soup plate, when it 
is removed, goes the place plate, for now hot courses are com- 
ing. A heated plate is immediately put before each guest 
for the fish. : 

A hot dish is carried by the servant in the left hand, which 
holds beneath the dish a heavy folded napkin, while the right 
hand is used to steady the weight. A very skilful waiter some- 
times aids a baffled diner by wielding both the large fork and 
spoon in his right hand, while he balances the dish on his left. 
Few waitresses should attempt this feat! 

After the hors d’euvre course is removed, a wine, mineral 
water, or fruit cup is poured. It is no longer customary for a 
guest who does not wish a beverage to turn down the glass 
provided for it, as a signal. Such a guest, when it reaches his 
place, may with a gesture of the hand prevent its being poured, 
or he may say, ‘‘Not any, thank you.” If one wishes half a 
glass the poised. hand gives the signal to stop pouring, or one 
may also say, ‘‘Enough, thank you,” or ‘‘No more, please,” 
at the chosen moment. 

French bread cut in thick slices or dinner rolls should be 
passed immediately after the soup and if the dinner is an 
informal one, served by a single maid, the bread tray may 
then be left on the table. It is much better form, however, 
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for the servant to remove it to the buffet and pass it when 
needed. 

Modern standards of service require that as each guest 
finishes a course, the plate be whisked away and a clean one 
put in its place, so that by the time the last guest lays down 
the fork upon the plate, the whple table is Teady for the next 
course. 

After the salad the table is to large ertenk cleared. Salts 
and peppers are removed (a serving tray is used for this) and 
any ‘‘left-over”’ knives or forks, intended for past courses, are 
taken away. The salad plates are removed, crumbs brushed 
from the table with a folded napkin into a plate (the old- 
fashioned crumb tray, however inconspicuous, is no longer 
favored) and the dessert course is brought on. 

The dessert service is a somewhat elaborate affair. At the 
bottom is the glass or china ice-cream plate, upon which rests 
a lace or lace-and-linen doily, protecting its surface from the 
finger bowl, then the finger bowl half filled with water, in which 
floats a flower or fragrant leaf. Across the plate on either 
side of the finger bowl are dessert fork and spoon, or fork and 
knife. The doily is as dainty as one’s linen chest affords, and 
always white or cream. This is the service, prepared in 
advance, which may be left on the buffet before guests enter 
the dining room. 

Each guest, as this combination is put upon the table, lifts 
the finger bowl and doily, and sets them at the left of the plate, 
well in from the table edge. The plate is thus ready for the 
dessert to which he helps himself as it is passed. 

Should a dessert requiring separate individual portions be 
upon the menu, these are brought in, one at a time, on a smaller 
plate which is set upon the dessert plate, now ready for fruit 
if the guest desires any after finishing the main dessert. In 
houses which furnish the most perfect service, two plates are 
brought in beneath the finger bowl, the smaller upper one for 
the dessert and the larger under one for the fruit, which is 
served last. In this case the upper plate is of glass, uence 
the finger bowl which is placed upon it. 
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AFTER DINNER IS FINISHED 


Following the lead of the hostess, who rises when all are 
comfortably through the last course, the guests at an informal 
dinner leave the table together for the drawing room. Coffee 
is there brought on a tray, already poured in tiny cups. In 
England the tray holds sugar bowl and cream pitcher, but in 
America the cream is generally omitted. Cigarettes are passed 
with the coffee, as are liqueurs, if these are provided. 

No special form of entertainment follows an informal 
dinner. Should the guests prefer just to chat as they sip their 
coffee and enjoy their cigarettes, chatting is in order. If the 
hostess thinks it would be agreeable she may suggest cards. 
Sometimes theater tickets are provided, or the party goes to 
the newest ‘“‘movie”’ sensation, or the servants are bidden to 
roll up the rugs, and they dance. 

A few years ago some hostesses used to remove or stop all 
clocks in reception rooms during an evening entertainment. 
Today loud-striking or loud-ticking clocks are not favored, but 
a silent one should be somewhere in evidence in the drawing- 
room when guests are entertained at dinner. 

The guest of honor, if there is one, gives the signal which 
ends the affair. When there are a few intimate friends, some 
may make their excuses and leave early, while others may 
linger on, particularly if bridge is in progress. As a rule 
eleven o’clock is about the time when guests at an informal 
dinner depart. 

The guest always first takes leave of the hostess and then 
of the host, saying something appreciative about the pleasure 
of the evening. The hostess need only say, ‘‘So glad you could 
come,” or simply, ‘‘Thank you so much,” but the informal 
dinner party is more apt to break up in a general whirl of talk 
and laughter. 

THE DINNER DANCE 

The ‘‘dinner dance”’ is an American institution that has 
never been popularized in any other country and in all proba- 
bility never will. In the Old World dining is a prime cere- 
monial and what is essentially opposed to its dignified and 
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practical progress seems to the European mind to verge upon 
the sacreligious. 

It is a dinner during which one dances, or a dance during 
which one dines—the classification is immaterial. One dances 
between courses. The menu usually consists of ten courses, 
and six or eight dance numbers are played after the last course 
is removed. It ends as a rule—inasmuch as it begins some 
two hours earlier—at an earlier hour than the ordinary dance. 

This type of entertainment is a favored one for a friend to 
give for a débutante. 

A dinner dance menu might include the following: 


BOUILLON 
CRISP CRACKERS 
CHICKEN A LA KING PEAS 
ROLLS 
FRUIT SALAD WITH MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
VANILLA ICE CREAM 
MIXED CAKES 


NUTS COFFEE MINTS 


DINNERS AT RESTAURANTS OR CLUBS 


The informal dinner is often very pleasantly given at a 
smart restaurant or a club. For the unmarried or business 
woman, her club is the natural setting for any ‘‘party”’ dinner, 
while during the summer, when home service is often reduced 
to a minimum, the country club offers gay surroundings and a 
convenient place for entertaining. 

In the case of a restaurant, arrangements are made with 
either the manager or the head waiter. Although monetary 
details are settled with the former, the latter dignitary should 
be well tipped in advance to secure a good location for one’s 
table and prompt service. Even a large private party—that 
is, any number over sixteen or eighteen—may greatly prefer 
to have a table in the main dining room, where the music and 
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dancing, the gay crowds and general stir add zest to the 
pleasure of any group. 

The menu should be carefully planned and the price stipu- 
lated in advance. The cost is estimated at so much per person 
and tips must be allowed for in addition. If special flowers- 
are desired they must be specified in making the preliminary 
arrangements. 

Guests are informed of the hour at which the dinner will 
be served and the party usually gathers in one of the hotel’s 
reception rooms that has been reserved for the purpose. The 
host or hostess, when all have arrived, leads the way to the 
restaurant, where the head waiter is watching for the party 
and conducts it to the reserved table. 

The informal dinner at a club_is perhaps more homelike 
and less gay. Nearly all women’s clubs require that any party 
of more than six or eight persons use a small private dining 
room, which is in one way pleasant yet deprives the group of 
the life and animation of the larger room. All details of date, 
hour, number of guests, and menu should be arranged with 
the club executive well in advance, for in the busy season 
popular clubs are serving parties in the private dining rooms 
almost every evening of the week. 

Tips, as has been said in another place, are not permitted in 
the best clubs. 5 

A hostess may bring her own flowers and place cards if 
they are to be used. The club executive will explain in each 
instance just what the club does and what it does not provide. 

The host and hostess should be on hand at the club fully 
fifteen minutes before the hour set for the serving of dinner. 
The hostess may wish to inspect the table, to arrange her 
flowers, or to put place cards in order. The doorman is 
informed that Mr. and Mrs. Franklin will await their guests in 
the lounge, the Spanish room, or whatever reception room is 
most convenient, and after the hostess registers for all her 
guests, she and her husband go to this room so as to be there 
when they arrive. 

On reaching the club, guests are shown where the dressing 
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rooms are located, to leave their wraps before going to the 
hostess. When the party has assembled, she leads the way, 
informally, to the dining room, and the dinner proceeds exactly 
as one given in a residence. When they leave the table the 
hostess leads the way to the club lounge, where the group 
gathers in one corner, or before the open fire, and there coffee 
and cigarettes are passed. 

Since the host and hostess, as well as the guests, must 
leave the club to go home, there is sometimes some uncer- 
tainty as to who should give the signal to leave. The answer 
is that the club dinner is, to all intents and purposes, the same 
as one given in a home; the club is for the moment the home 
of the hostess. ‘The guest who has occupied the seat of honor, 
therefore, makes the first move to go and the others follow in 
due course. Usually the host and hostess tarry behind a 
few moments, so that all their guests may have collected their 
wraps and left the dressing rooms before they themselves take 
their departure. If a guest with a motor has offered to take 
home a host and hostess who are without one, he or she will, 
of course, wait their pleasure as to leaving. 

If the hostess has brought her own flowers, the head waiter 
or waitress sometimes brings these to her as she is leaving, 
and it is a pretty gesture for her to present them to the guest 
of honor, or perhaps, if there is no one especially distinguished, 
to divide them among the other women guests. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE FORMAL DINNER 


The formal dinner differs from the informal dinner in 
several particulars. The number of guests is generally greater, 
although the extremely large dinner has passed from the 
height of style with the extravagantly long menu of pre-war 
days. Full evening dress for both men and women is 
demanded. 

In selecting guests for her formal dinner the hostess 
chooses the nucleus of her list with much thought; she aims 
to include entertaining people, congenial people, good talkers, 
good listeners. Some will be from her list of ‘‘standbys,” the 
old friends whose virtues as dinner-table companions are 
proven; some may be newcomers—artists, scientists, visitors 
from other cities or from abroad. She will have need to 
remember family disagreements, divorces, and personal antipa- 
thies; and to avoid mingling those whose prominence in move- 
ments, civic or political, of opposite tendency may endanger 
~ the placidity of the gathering. 

Her guests chosen and a number of alternates in her mind 
or in her secretary’s notebook to take the place of those who 
may decline, the hostess sends her invitations anywhere from 
ten days to three weeks before the date of the affair. 


INVITATIONS 


Engraved invitations are de rigeur for formal dinners. 
Some hostesses prefer a special invitation for the occasion 
with only the name of the guest to be written in. Others use 
the convenient and adaptable form called a general invitation, 
which carries the name and address of the hostess, with 
spaces for the details. 
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The specially engraved invitation is often used when a 
large formal dinner is given in honor of some distinguished 
guest. For instance: 


MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS PARKER 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF 


COMPANY AT A DINNER IN HONOUR OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CASTLEMAIN 
ON TUESDAY EVENING, THE THIRD OF MARCH 
AT EIGHT O’CLOCK 


FIFTY-TWO RUTHERFORD PLACE 


Either form of invitation is engraved upon a thin mat 
Bristol-board card about six inches long by four and a half 
wide, in script, block, or a shaded block type. The card may 
have an impressed panel or bear a colorless embossed family 
crest. No other ornamentation is good form. The wording 
follows that which is used on invitations for dinner, bridge, 
luncheon, dance, or musicale: 


MRS. ALFRED HARPER 


REQUESTS THE PLEASURE OF 


Cone an ei ear eC a YC Ye Vint Sant St YR ae YC er Sale Ye Sm J YO SS Se} 


SEVENTEEN CHESHAM SQUARE 


The social leader of undisputed prominence may prefer to 
use only ‘‘Mrs. Harper” or ‘‘Mrs. Vandermark.”’ 

No such card is ever permissible for use in accepting or 
declining formal invitations. This must always be done by 
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letter and such letters must always be written: by hand, 
although the hand of a secretary may be the one that indites 
them. — 

This letter is always formal (even though intimacy may 
inspire one to supplement it by a personal one) and is always 
couched in the third person. Thus: 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sumner French regret that they 


are unable to accept Mr. and Mrs. Parker Pratt’s kind 
invitation for dinner on Tuesday, the third of March. 


Or, the previous-engagement-reason may be included: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sumner French regret that an 
engagement previously made prevents their accepting Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker Pratt’s kind invitation for dinner on 
Tuesday, the third of March. 
The very formally inclined still prefer the older mode of 
spacing the lines, in acceptance or regret letters, similarly to 
those of the engraved invitation: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sumner French 
accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker Pratt’s 
kind invitation for dinner 
on Tuesday, the third of March, 
at eight o’clock. 


It seems unnecessary to say that dinner invitations must 
be answered at once, either by messenger or by return mail, 
if possible. - 

PLANNING THE MENU 

When Samuel Pepys dined informally with friends he con- 
sumed a meal which would make the most elaborate modern 
dinner seem only a light afternoon snack. Game birds, 
roasts, his beloved ‘‘venison pasty,’ several wines and two or 
three ‘‘noble”’ (if indigestible) puddings constituted a typical 
repast, which according to his own admission, served only to 
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make him ‘‘very merry.’’ Nor did the custom of overstuffing 


guests pass out of fashion until, almost in our own day, a better 
knowledge of the conditions of health and the growth of com- 
mon sense and good taste taught us its folly. 

The correct formal dinner begins with hors d’euvres and 
proceeds through soup (usually a clear one), fish, entrée, roast, 
salad and dessert, to after-dinner coffee. As with any dinner, 
care should be taken to balance one course against another, 
to spare overrich: ‘sauces or undernourishing “‘samples,” and 
to be sure that one’s cook thoroughly understands the prepa- 
ration of each dish. 

An appropriate menu for a formal dinner might consist of 
the following: 

OYSTER COCKTAIL 
CONSOMME 
OLIVES RADISHES 
BAKED FILLETS OF HALIBUT 
MUSHROOMS ON TOAST 
SPRING LAMB MINT SAUCE 
ASPARAGUS TIPS CANDIED SWEET POTATOES 
CELERY AND ROMAINE SALAD FRENCH DRESSING 
VANILLA ICE CREAM WITH CHOCOLATE SAUCE 
FANCY CAKES 


SALTED NUTS MINTS 
COFFEE 


THE TABLE 


The laying of the table is that of the informal dinner— 
“only more so”! The cloth is damask, and the most beautiful 
silver one possesses should be used. Flowers are often elab- 
orate in the extreme—one centerpiece of rare orchids may cost 
as much.as the entire menu. On a long, narrow table, the 
flower motif of the centerpiece may be repeated in smaller 
clusters alternating with silver dishes, filled with fruit and 
candies, and candelabra or candles without shades. 

The number of knives, forks, and spoons, no matter how 
many courses are planned, is not increased over that allowed 
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for the informal dinner. If there is an enérée, its fork is put 
between those for the fish and the roast, and when the salad 
is served the correct fork is brought with it. Other forks and 
knives are added as may be necessary. 


SPECIAL TABLE SETTINGS 


The following are examples of actual table appointments 
for dinners of the lavish type—as, for example, when one 
entertains in honor of a distinguished personage or of a very 


dear friend. 
I 


A dinner of twenty-four persons, served on a refectory 
table. A long square-end centerpiece of heavy deep-scalloped 
Venetian lace, lined with satin-finished linen of emerald-green, 
held three groups of Capo da Monte figures in white and gold, 
holding above their heads bowls of fruit. At intervals, be- 
tween the lace scallops, were smaller figures of dancing girls. 
The lace centerpiece covered all the board except an eighteen- 
inch rim. The place plates were bordered in green, the glasses 
green and the candelabra of silver-gilt held green unshaded 
candles. There were no flowers, but colorful wreaths of imi- 
tation fruits were suspended garland-wise above the table. 


II 


A dinner of forty-two persons, served on seven small 
tables, one in the center of the room and the rest in a circle 
around it. The tables were of deal, the centers cut out to 
hold metal basins a foot deep, filled with water in which were 
water-lilies, hyacinths, orchids, and lilies of the valley. The 
‘basins were lighted by glow-worm electric bulbs concealed 
beneath the edges:, The table rims were covered with linen 
in palest mauve. An all white service was used with plain 
amethyst-tinted glasses. 

II 


A dinner of thirty persons, served on an oval shaped table, 
with a cloth of fine white damask. Three Chinese vases of 
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white paste, slim and tall, set with intervals between them, 
held gilded magnolia and rubber-tree branches. Running 
from the bases of these were trails of gilded ivy leaves and here . 
and there, between gold filigree baskets, were smaller bunches 
of gilded magnolia leaves. The candlesticks were of silver- 
gilt and were interspersed with gold vases holding yellow 
grasses. The entire table service was of gold. At each lady’s 
place was laid a corsage bouquet of gardenia. 


THE SEATING ARRANGEMENT 


In Europe, a mechanical system has been devised which is 
very closely adhered to in arranging the seating at a formal 
dinner. This was evolved purely for official functions, where 
a majority of those present have some definite rank or title 
whose precedence is established. But it is at one time so 
sensible and so practicable, even for unofficial functions, that 
it is being more and more followed by the punctilious. 

According to this system, it is necessary first to list the 
guests, ladies and gentlemen separate, according to their rank, 
official or social, or, lacking such distinction, their general 
standing in the community, or their age. In countries where 
Court rank and titles of nobility arbitrarily decide such things 
this problem is a simple one; in the United States, which has 
neither Court nor titles of nobility, it is less complicated, 
though sometimes quite as difficult. 

In Washington, where officialdom governs things social, 
the precedence of office is clearly laid down by rules accessible 
to everyone and the State Department maintains an officer 
who is the best authority and who is the worried hostess’s 
refuge in moments of doubt. But in other cities (except in 
state capitals and in a smaller way) official rank practically 
does not exist. 

There are, however, certain general rules upon which a 
hostess, even in the smallest town, can safely proceed. ‘The 
Cloth,” for example, is given precedence in the professions— 
one would seat minister or priest, in deference to his calling, 
above lawyer or physician. The mayor is seated above the 
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bank clerk, the married man and matron always above the 
bachelor and débutante, and (other things being equal), the 
older above the younger. Members of one’s family, irrespec- 
tive of age or rank, and the companion or secretary, rank below 
all guests. The small-town hostess also will be aware of 
the local social distinctions to which it is wise to pay regard. 
She will have, it is to be assumed, no difficulty in listing her 
guests in some such order as is here suggested. 

The placing is then arranged in the following fashion: The 
first ranking lady (or the lady guest of honor, if there is one) 
sits at the right hand of the host (even in countries where 
ancient custom counts the left the side of honor, such as 
Sweden, China, and Japan, the right is given precedence in 
official entertainment, in accordance with the practice of most 
_ other countries), the second ranking lady at his left hand, the 
third ranking lady in the second seat from the hostess’ right, 
the fourth ranking lady in the second seat from her left, the 
fifth ranking lady in the third seat to the right of the host, the 
sixth ranking lady in the third seat to his left, and so on around 
the table in a spiral. The gentlemen are seated exactly 
similarly, beginning with the seat at the right of the hostess, 
and proceeding in a spiral in the same direction as the ladies. 
The two spirals interlock, thus alternating men and women. 

To make this perfectly clear, let us suppose a dinner of 
twenty-two persons, eleven men and eleven women, including 
the host and hostess. To facilitate the arrangement, we may 
give the gentlemen, in their ranking order, the numerals one 
to ten, and the ladies the letters A to J. The seating will thus 


appear: 


L4 
€ 3. A sost B 4 F 


\@ 
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It will readily be seen that when one has an equal number 
of men and women, if the table is to be symmetrical (that is, 
with the same number of persons between host and hostess on 
either side) and with men and women alternating perfectly, 
without any two of the same sex seated together, the entire 
number of persons at the table must not be divisible by four. 

Where the number, counting the host and hostess, is 4, 8, 
12, 16, 20, etc., these conditions cannot be attained. 

For example if the number is 12, the table plan will be: 


THE 
A HOST 8 


2 


THE 
HOSTESS 


which places two men together at one end and two women 
together at the other. And if one takes E (a woman) and 
places her, instead, at the other end between 4 and 5 (men), 
one has between host and hostess on one side six persons and 
on the other only four, and host and hostess would not be 
exactly opposite one another. This to be sure is no crime, 
and if the number is a large one—and particularly if the table 
is round or oval—it is quite unnoticeable; but with fewer 
guests it is awkward. 

It is usually more satisfactory, when the table is not a 
round one, for the host and hostess to sit in the centers of the 
longer sides. Where the company are all friends, however, 
and there are few social distinctions among them, many hosts 
and hostesses prefer to sit at the ends of the table, so that no 
guest may seem to have been relegated to a poor seat. In this 
event, if the seating plan cannot be a symmetrical one and 
both host and hostess cannot occupy the exact center of the 
ends, the hostess gives way and sits one place to one side or the 
other, and it is the host who occupies the center seat at his 
end—unless the man at the hostess’ right is the guest of honor, 
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in which case she takes the center and the host sits one place 
to one side at his end. 

The table plan thus laid out, one next notices whether in 
any case husband and wife (or brother and sister) come next 
each other—the one forbidden thing. In the first lay-out the 
hostess finds that this rarely fails to occur. When this hap- 
pens, the husband is made to exchange places with the man 
next above or below him on the men’s list. Or (if this creates 
the same problem at another point) the wife is exchanged with 
the lady next above or below her on the ladies’ list. This gen- 
erally will solve the difficulty, but sometimes several changes 
of this sort prove necessary. It never does any harm to put 
a guest a number or two out of his or her place, as long as 
the displacement is not great enough to be obvious. When 
this occurs at an official dinner, however, if a lady is the one 
put down, her husband is often advanced a number in com- 
pensation, and vice versa. 

Let us suppose a dinner of twenty persons, including host: 
and hostess. The hostess makes her two lists, having respect 
to precedence, somewhat as follows: 


GENTLEMEN LADIES 
The Host The Hostess 

1. Bishop Arden A. Mrs. Arden 
2. Judge Burt B. Mrs. Burt 
3. Major Albright C. Mrs Trusten Newberry 
4, Mr. Emmett Cooper D. Mrs. Robins 
5. Mr. Hillis EK. Mrs. Albright 
6. Mr. Torrence F. Mrs. Cooper 
7. Mr. Ragsdale Hancock G. Mrs. Hancock 
8. Mr. Lee H. Miss Lee 
9. Mr. Chase I. Miss Olive Lee 


At this dinner there is no special guest of honor. If, how- 
ever, Major and Mrs. Albright were the guests of honor, their 
names would be 1 and A on the lists. 

Mrs. Newberry and Mrs. Robins are dowagers. Mr. Lee 
and the Misses Lee are brother and sisters and are young 
people. Mr. Chase is the son of the host and hostess. 
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The table plan would arrange itself thus: 


5 
2 
: 


THE 
HOST 


Gib MAJOR ALBRIGHTS 
>>Mrs. ARDEN 
@)Mrs. BURT 


4) Mr, COOPER 


“ip Mrs. COOPER 


Mr. HANCOCK 4 7 8poMr. Lee: 
Miss OLIVE LEE 4] 9}Mr.CHASE 


Misa LEE {HM G) Mrs. HANCOCK 


THE 
HOSTESS 


Mr TORRENCE 1 
Mrs. ROBINS1O 
JUDGE BURT q™ 
BISHOP ARDEN {— 
Mrs. NEWBERRY 40 
Mr. Wins {or 


The hostess sees at once that Mr. and Mrs. Cooper are 
beside one another, as are also Major and Mrs. Albright. She 
corrects this at once by letting the two wives change places. 
She next notes that the Misses Lee have adjoining seats, and 
obviates this by putting Mrs. Hancock in Miss Lee’s place and 
giving Miss Lee Mrs. Hancock’s, 

The only flaw now is the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Hancock 
are separated by but one place, and it is desirable to put 
husband and wife farther apart. Therefore after consideration 
she changes places between Mr. Hancock and Mr. Hillis. If 
Mrs. Hancock has been set down one place, her husband has 
been advanced two. Mr. Hillis has lost two places, but he is 
good-natured and will not notice it anyway. 

The number 20 being divisible by 4, there are found to be 
two men together at one end of the table and two women 
together at the other, and she finally and wisely decides to 
sacrifice absolutely symmetry in favor of alternation and 
brings her son (Mr. Chase) to the opposite end, placing him 
between Mrs. Hancock and Miss Olive Lee. She and her 
husband are opposite one another, but there are between them 
on the one side eight persons and on the other ten. 

So far so good, but she has now Mr. Lee and his sister 
together and there is nothing to do but effect an exchange 
between Mr. Lee and Mr. Torrence. Her table plan is now 
the best possible arrangement under the circumstances. 


ey eee 
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It will be understood that any arbitrary system of seating 
such as this is of value in proportion to the amount of rank and 
officialism the community possesses. But even in a place 
where social distinctions are few, it will serve as a working 
basis upon which a hostess may proceed with the confidence 
that she is approaching as near as is practicable the conven- 
tional system evolved for the treatment of such distinctions 
as must be recognized. 

The hostess, as has been said, goes out to dinner with the 
man on her right and the host with the lady on his right. The 
couple-scheme (having again regard to the diagram first given 
above), running around the table in spiral, is: 

Couple BS on the right of the host and his panther (3-E) 
(v9 (79 left oe 6c UU éc “ec (4-B) 


23 CSTs goats aia vi saan hostess “ her  “ (5-C) 
6é ce ifs ‘cc left 73 ce 6c (79 79 a3 (2-D) 


“ second “ “ right “ “ host “ his “ (7-1) 
cé be (74 a3 left ce ce “6 ce “e a4 (8-F) 
“é ce ce (7 right a9 be hostess (<9 her shoe at ( -G) 
bc be 66- 6¢ left ce (73 (79 ic9 (<3 cc (6-H) 


G is Miss Lee, and she is without a partner, therefore it will 
be for Mr. Chase—who has been transferred to the opposite 
end and who also is partnerless—to take her out, and after he 
has seated her, to go around the table to his own place. Should 
the gentlemen escort the ladies from the dining room, he will 
make his way to her again at the dinner’s close. 

Men call this operation ‘‘ crossing.” 

In a community where there are few social distinctions this 
device need not be resorted to, and it will be sufficient for 
the hostess, in arranging her seating plan, to bear in mind 
merely that the places of greatest comparative honor for her 
men guests are those nearest her, and for her women guests 
those nearest the host. 

The host or hostess (or perhaps a secretary or even the 
butler) draws a diagram of the table as finally arranged, 
showing also the position with reference to the entrance to the 
dining room, thus: 
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Mrs.COOPER 
MAJOR ALBRIGHT 
Mrs. BURT 

Mr. COOPER 


Mrs. ALBRIGHT 
Mr. HILLIS 


Miss OLIVE LEE Me. TORRENCE 


Mr. CHASE Miss LEE 


Mrs. HANCOCK 
Mr. HANCOCK 


THE 
HOSTESS 


Mrs. ROBINS 

JUDGE BURT 
BISHOP ARDEN 
Mrs. NEWBERRY 


ENTRANCE 


This is laid on a tray on the hall table so that each gentle- 
man, on his way from cloakroom to drawing room, may see 
at a glance his position at table and know who are to be on 
either hand. Many stationers nowadays carry leather or felt 
table diagrams, made on the principle of the pocket chess- 
board, which draw out, telescope like, to any size desired, with 
slits into which may be inserted narrow cards on which the 
names of the guests have been written. These (especially for 
a large dinner) are preferable to the chart done by hand, and 
the lay-out can be made more quickly. 

With the chart are laid a flock of tiny cards, one for each 
gentleman, folded together lengthwise. A man selects the 
one which bears on the outside his name and finds written 
inside the fold the name of the lady he is to escort to the table. 
Sometimes instead, tiny unfolded cards lie there, inclosed in 
tiny envelopes, each envelope bearing a man’s name and the 
card it holds bearing the name of his table partner. The 
butler or that one of the servants who is stationed in the hall 
sees that each gentleman receives his card as he arrives. 

At a large dinner these are indispensable, as one’s memory 
of the seating diagram may become hazy, but a name on a 
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card snugly tucked in a pocket is a talisman which renews 
one’s confidence. __ ete 

Ad a formal dinner, as at a formal luncheon, place cards 
are the rule. 

It is safer for host or hostess to attend to their preparation 
personally, and not to trust any but the most capable butler 
or over-servant to lay them on the table, as a mistake, undis- 
covered until the company enters the dining room, can create 
great and embarrassing confusion. 

The individual menu card has gone into the discard. At 
very ornate dinners there are menu cards placed at intervals 
down the table, but as this pertains more to the public ban- 
quet, it is not favored by the exclusive hostess. It is now the 
better form to have before the hostess a single menu ¢ard, 
written by hand on paper or on a small white slate. 


THE ARRIVAL AT A FORMAL DINNER 


A formal dinner assumes a house to be in perfect order and 
with such extra service as is needful to insure perfection. 
There is a red carpet on the sidewalk, a man in livery to open 
automobile doors, and one at the house door, where, as at a 
reception, guests should have no need to ring. 

Inside, a dressing room is prepared for the women, and if 

possible another is ready for the men. If this latter is not 
available the men leave hats and coats in the hall. A maid 
is on duty in one, and the host’s valet or another manservant 
in the other. 

When a couple arrive together the husband waits in the 
hall until his wife comes from the cloakroom and they proceed 
to the drawing room together, she leading the way. At the 
drawing-room door the butler inquires, ‘‘ What name, please?”’ 
(to which either member of the couple may reply) and 
announces them. ‘The English custom of using the form, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster” is rapidly superseding the once 
general American custom of announcing ‘‘Mrs. Lancaster!” 
(as the lady enters) and an instant later, ‘Mr. Lancaster!” 

A well-trained butler does not shout the names from the 
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doorway (a fault’ to which caterers’ men, engaged for the occa- 
sion, are prone) but takes a step or two into the room, and 
speaks quietly, almost as if he were making an introduction. 
His tone is just loud enough to carry comfortably to the ears 
of the hostess standing inside the door to greet her guests as 
they arrive. 

In the United States ladies precede their husbands in 
entering the drawing room, whatever offices the latter hold, 
unless the dinner is a strictly official one. In this case men 
of high executive position or diplomatic rank may precede their 
wives in their official capacities. 

It is correct in New York—and in New York alone—for 
guests at a formal dinner to arrive a few moments after the 
specified hour. Elsewhere promptness..1s obligatory. The 
courteous hostess need wait no more than fifteen minutes for 
tardy arrivals; though some wait twenty. If the guest of 
honor is the culprit, of course, more allowance is made. The 
modern point of view, however, is that it is fair neither to the 
other guests nor to the servants to make all suffer for the 
transgression of one, and the average hostess will not delay 
beyond a reasonable period. 


GOING -TO THE DINING ROOM 


The rule as to introductions at a formal luncheon* applies 
also to the formal] dinner. 


The entrance into the dining room—that rather stately — 


march which is one of the few formal customs held over from 
more dignified days—is led by the host and the guest of 
honor. The procession forms quickly, for at a dinner of this 
type guests do not seat themselves before dinner, but stand, 
as do the host and hostess. The gentlemen have sought out 
their dinner partners and since introductions are not general, 
have stood chatting with them or in small groups, until dinner 
is announced. 

When men of diplomatic or governmental position are 
present, precedence is followed in allowing these officials, with 

_ *See Chapter XXXII, page 416. 
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their partners, to follow the host in their ranking order. After 
them come the other guests, in any convenient sequence, the 
hostess and her partner bringing up the rear. 

At a very formal dinner the lady takes the right arm of 
her partner; at other affairs, especially of the younger set, he 
offers his arm, but she touches it only as they start, dropping 
it in a moment as she walks at his side. 

The butler, who has gone ahead to see that candles are. 
lighted and everything is in readiness in the dining room, takes 
his stand behind the chair of the hostess. 

Ladies generally wear gloves, but they remove them 
entirely after sitting down at the table. If a fan is carried it is 
placed on the lap, with the gloves and the napkin placed over it. 


SERVICE AT A FORMAL DINNER 


To give a formal dinner at all presupposes that one has 
sufficient servants to conduct it properly or is willing and able 
to hire them. The butler, grand factotum of the affair, holds 
the chair of the hostess until she is seated; and a footman 
thus assists a lady who is guest of honor. As soon as the 
mistress of the house is seated, the butler moves to the assist- 
ance of other ladies. 

When there are plenty of servants, the butler’s only direct 
participation in the service of the meal is to pour wine or 
mineral water, but he keeps an all-seeing eye upon the footmen 
or the waitresses, and directs them quietly. If there are few 
assistants, he passes the main dishes, leaving to the others the 
serving of sauces or vegetables, the refilling of water glasses, 
and what not. 

No modern hostess sanctions long delays between the 
courses or expects one or two servants to serve a large number 
of guests. Six is the maximum number for which any servant 
should ever be responsible and five is safer. Service starts 
with the hostess, continuing to the right. If, for instance, 
there are twelve at table, as a dish is presented to the hostess, 
its fellow is at the same time being presented to the woman 
at the right of the host. If there are more than twelve in all, 
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service starts at the same moment with the hostess and with 
the third lady, the sixth, the twelfth, etc., from her on the 
right. aye 
The only objection to this procedure is that the lady who 
takes precedence next to the guest of honor, sits at the left 
- of the host and is therefore served last of the set of six. To 
balance this, many butlers direct that alternate courses be 
served to the left instead of to the right, beginning with the 
lady on the host’s left hand and every third lady from her left. 

In any case, as has been said in another place, service of 
women guests first while men wait is obsolete, as is the custom 
for the served to wait until all have been provided to begin a 
fast-cooling course. ‘To commence at once—not avidly, but 
without unnecessary delay—on one’s portion not only insures 
one a better dinner, but facilitates the work of the servants in 
clearing away. Since each plate is at once removed when the 
fork is laid on it, each attendant can, very soon after passing 
dishes, remove the plates of the first of his six, and thus the 
course will be cleared away and the next begin in a minimum > 
of time after the most deliberate guest has finished. 

This quick removal can, to be sure, be overdone. There 
is no need for service to be so swift that the diner has the 
irritating consciousness of an eagle-eyed servitor hovering 
behind him ready to snatch away his plate should he unwarily 
detach his attention from it for a second without—as the 
writer once heard an attaché express it to his neighbor— 
“putting his foot on it.” The ideal hostess should curb any 
tendency to overzeal on the part of her servants in this regard. 

The guest who arrives after the rest are seated is taken 
directly to the dining room and goes at once to his hostess to 
apologize. Apology should be short but sincere, as lateness at 
a formal dinner is pardoned only for an extremely good cause, 
and the guest who counts it a venial sin and is not genuinely 
contrite, is apt to find himself omitted from hostesses’ dinner 
lists.. At the moment a hostess need not be openly reproach- 
ful; and a cheerful ‘‘I knew you wouldn’t want us to wait 
for you!” is the gracious way of passing over the incident. 


THE FORMAL DINNER IN DETAIL 
The detail of a formal dinner, with flowers and ornaments, on a white damask cloth, the folded napkin on 
the service plate, the arrangement of the flat silver, and the nut dishes and place cards at the top of the plate 
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A considerate late comer at once asks that no past course 
be brought him and begins at the course then being served. 
At a formal dinner this is necessary, whether the guest make 
the request or not, as the kitchen staff is too busy to go back- 
ward. Usually the hors d’euvres or canapé is left at the 
delinquent’s place. He (or she) consumes that and then 
starts in at the current course, whatever it may be. 

The hostess, who has upon her mind both the serving of 
the meal and the pleasure of her guests, must act as if only 
the latter engrossed her thoughts. She may keep a watchful 
eye upon her servants, but must never seem to do so. If 
anything goes wrong she ignores it to the best of her ability, 
although she may occasionally whisper a word to the butler 
or be obliged to speak audibly to her only maid. A reproof 
to a servant is never administered publicly. If the second man 
has been drinking or the new waitress has lost her head, 
retribution may follow the next day, but at the table she is 
“mistress of herself though china, fall.” 

“Turning the table,’’ or more accurately the fable-talk, is 
always a problem. Some authorities on etiquette leave this 
duty strictly to the hostess, on the theory that when she turns 
from chat with the guest on her right hand to the one on her 
left, her example will be followed instantly all around the table. 
But alas! this very seldom happens—nor is it likely to until 
good form permits her a handy signal bell to ring. However, 
no guest, any more than the hostess, should become so absorbed 
in one neighbor as to forget the other, which is a distinct breach 
of good manners, and the hostess’ deliberate ‘‘turn”’ from one 
side to the other should give the cue for the guests to follow 
her lead—not, be it said, with military precision, leaving sen- 
tences unfinished and thought in the air, but with reasonable 
celerity. The guest who deliberately ignores this method of 
exchanging partners is extremely rude. The clever hostess 
must keep an eye out for such coniretemps. The attention of 
a too-absorbed couple may be adroitly and humorously called 
to the conversational blockade and the table-talk will run 
smoothly again. 


ASA THE FORMAL DINNER 


In addition to the ordinary rules of table conduct, very 
few points need be remembered by the guest of a formal dinner. 

If a guest drops a fork or a knife, a new one will be brought 
at once and there is no need to call attention to the accident, 
unless one is sure it was not observed by the waiter, in which 
case one may ask him, ‘‘May I have another fork, please?” 

If, however, a glass is broken or some other misadventure 
of the sort occurs, the guest should say simply, “‘I’m so sorry!” 
and not be overwhelmed by remorse or confusion. The hostess 
(though her heart inwardly bleed) should appear to make noth- 


ing of the accident and dismiss it as a subject for conversation. — 


If the guest is the victim, as when soup or wine is spilled on a 
Paris gown, she also is in duty and courtesy bound to assume 
that no harm has been done and to laugh off the incident. 

If two sworn enemies are placed side by side, their weapons 
are sheathed, for they are in the home of a friend. They need 
not affect intimacy, nor revolt each other by insincere com- 
pliments, but they converse, or appear to, when circumstances 
make it necessary, and give the hostess no painful suspicion 
of the real state of affairs. 

In serving themselves with food, guests take the portion 
as it is cut off, not attempting to cut it again, and although 
a diet may forbid that particular delicacy, one should 
never refuse anything, but should simulate the appearance of 
eating it. Servants are supposed to pass all dishes, small and 
large. A guest may supply his partner with nuts from a dish 
near him, but nothing is passed from hand to hand or halfway 
around the table. 


“SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES?” 

From time immemorial, one great difference between a 
formal and an informal dinner has been the separation of the 
sexes at the conclusion of the meal. 

The hostess, of course, gives the signal to leave the dintug 
room. At a convenient moment she catches the eye of some 
of the women—perhaps the guest of honor at the far end— 
and rises. The others follow suit at once. On the Continent 
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the men accompany the women to the drawing room and all 
have coffee and liqueurs—and cigarettes—together. In Eng- 
land the men accompany their partners only as far as the 
dining room door, where they bow and return to the table for 
a general talk over coffee and cigars, with liqueurs if these are 
provided, for another twenty minutes or so until the accus- 
tomed formula is heard—‘‘Shall we join the ladies?” In 
America they follow the British custom unless a separate room 
is provided for smoking; in this event they escort their ladies 
to the drawing room door before they go to the smoking room. 

The ladies, meanwhile, have been enjoying coffee and 
cigarettes, possibly with liqueurs, in the drawing room. When 
the gentlemen rejoin them, any entertainment which may have 
been planned by the hostess commences. This may be bridge, 
dancing, or a theatrical program. Motors are usually ordered 
for eleven o’clock, unless the bridge devotées know no time 
when their favorite game is in progress. True bridge “‘fans” 
generally prefer to telephone for their cars when the spirit 
moves them to leave. The hostess, whether dropping with 
weariness or entirely one with them, must of course remain in 
the drawing room until the last guest has departed. 

In America the custom, honored abroad, is becoming very 
usual of serving tea and soft drinks—mineral waters, ginger 
ale, lemonade, orangeade, etc.—at about the hour formal 
dinners generally break up, and guests wait, if possible, until 
the trays bearing these last refreshments have made their 
rounds, before taking their departure. 

When guests leave they shake hands with the hostess, thank 
her for the pleasure they have enjoyed and say good night. 
Anyone who may be forced to leave before the woman guest 
of honor should make suitable apologies to her first—for 
instance, ‘I hope you won’t mind my leaving before you. 
You see, I am under the doctor’s orders,” or something similar 
—and then say goodby to the hostess. As the departure of 
the guest of honor is the general signal (except for bridgers) 
servants are waiting to speed the parting guests. 

A maid assists the ladies with their wraps and a manservant 
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helps the gentlemen on with their coats. A footman summons 
the proper motor from the waiting line as guests are ready, 
calling out ‘‘Mr. Ragsdale’s ear!’”’ to which that gentleman’s 
chauffeur answers, ‘‘Here!’’ and brings his motor to the curb. 
Some give the footman their addresses rather than their names 
and instead of ‘‘ Mr. Ragsdale’s car,’ he calls *‘ Fifty-two Ruth- 
erford Place!”” Motor checks are never given at private dinners. 


THE PUBLIC BANQUET 


A festivity much in vogue among Americans of all classes 
is the hotel or public banquet, which may be an extremely 
mixed affair or may gather guests of distinction and preserve, 
for all its size, an air of exclusiveness. 

Hotel banquets are notoriously late in starting. A maitre 
d’hétel will tell you that this is because a certain number of 
the guests are always late in arriving. For some occult 
reason, both men and women treat with less punctilio a func- 
tion held in a public place than a private one at home. Out 
of courtesy to the guests of honor and the officers of the organ- 
ization under whose auspices the affair is given, who may not 
be late, one should not be conscienceless in this regard. 

Sometimes groups of members of the organization make up 
private tables, inviting their personal guests and even pro- 
viding flowers and place cards. Others go in twos and threes, 
taking any seats that may be assigned to them. It is always 
courteous for guests thus mingling without introduction to 
converse together. 

Should guests arrive late, they should begin with the course 
which is being served at the moment. In a large hotel, it is 
almost impossible for waiters to bring courses which have 
been once passed, and as at a formal dinner in a residence, 
no guest should demand that this be done. 

The dinner served at a good hotel varies little from that 
at a formal dinner, save that the waiters serve portions from 
the main dish to the individual plates, without the guests 
using the serving knife and fork. Rolls, olives, and other 
small accessories are left on the table and there are also usually 
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several menu cards on each table, unless the menu is printed 
as part of a larger program. 

At the close of a dinner of this sort it is customary for 
each guest to provide a tip for the waiter, these being collected 
on a china dish which he leaves conveniently near. Should 
the rules of the organization holding the dinner specifically 
forbid tips, such a regulation is of course obeyed, but at all 
ordinary banquets of the sort, about twenty-five cents for 
each guest is the expected amount. When a member acts 
as host for guests at a “‘private”’ table, he tips for them. 

After the serving of the dinner is over, chairs at a banquet 
are usually moved forward to face the speakers on the dais, 
and sometimes the tables are removed. Any guests who must 
make early trains or for any other reason must withdraw 
before the program is finished, will do well to make sure they 
are not embedded in a jungle of little gilt chairs, but that at 
least one avenue of escape is open so that they can retire 
without creating any disturbance. 


WORDS AND PHRASES COMMONLY USED IN MENUS 


a Vafricaine — African style; negro 
style. 

a Vaigre-doux—With sweet pickles. 

& Paméricaine—American fashion. 

a Vanglaise—In the English style; 
specifically, in cookery, roasted or 
boiled. 

a Vanis—With aniseed. 

a l’espagnole—Spanish style. 

a Vitalienne—lItalian style. 

ala—Fr. In the manner of; accord- 


ing to. 

a la brochette—Skewered. 

a la cannelle—With cinnamon. 

a la carte—Dining-room service from a 
varied bili of fare. 

4 la chasseur—Hunting style. 

a la chinoise—Chinese style. : 

a la creme—With cream; creamed. 

a la créole—Creole style. ; 

a la croque au sel—Seasoned with salt 


only. 

a la diable—Deviled. 

a la flamande—Dutch (Flemish) style. 

4 la francaise—In the French fashion; 
applied fancifully in cookery to sey- 
eral dishes not typically French. 


4 la hollandaise—With Holland sauce. 

a la madras—With curry. 

a la marengo—Marengo style; applied 
to chicken cut in small joints, fried 
brown, braised, and served in chafing 


ish. 

a la Maryland—Maryland style; ap- 
plied to fried chicken or oysters, 
dipped in a seasoned egg and cream 
batter and fried. 

a la meuniére—Served on buttered 
toast. 

4 la minute—Taking but a minute to 
prepare. 

4 la mode—In the current style; pie a 
la mode means pie served with ice 
cream. 

4 la neige—Prepared with white of egg. 

4 la poéle—Fried. 

4 la sauge—With sage. 

a la Fieiiise saw cla style. 

a la suisse—Swiss style. 

4 la turque—Turkish style. 

ala Virginia—Virginia style; especially 
of chicken—fried chicken with be- 
chamel—and roast ham. 

ailerons de tortue—Turtles’ fins. 
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anisette—Aniseed. 

arroz con pollo—Chicken with rice. 

aspic—Meat jelly. 

au—With or like. 

au beurre—Buttered. 

au four—Baked. 

au fromage—With cheese. 

au gratin—Dishes covered with crumbs 
or grated cheese. 

au homard—With lobster. 

au jambon—With ham. 

au jus—In its own juice. 

au mais—With rice. 

au naturel—Plain, simple, natural. In 
the case of potatoes, those cooked 
with the skins on. 

au pain grillé—With toast. 

aux amandes—With almonds. 

aux amandes—With almonds. 

aux artichauts—With artichokes. 

aux betteraves—With beets. 

aux cerises—With cherries. 

aux champignons—With mushrooms. 

aux écrevisses—With crabs or craw- 

fish. 

aux fines herbes—With parsley, etc. 

aux fraises—With strawberries. 


Barbecue—To roast an animal whole— 
usually in the open air. 

bar-le-duc—A jelly named after a 
town in the Meuse. 

beignets—Fritters. 

beignets de pommes—Apple fritters. 

biscottes—Rusks. 

biscuit, biscotin—Biscuit; sponge-cake; 
a variety of ice cream. 

biscuits A la cuiller—Small sponge 
cakes. : 

biscuits de mer—Sea-biscuits. 

biscuits de savoie—Sponge-cake. 

biscuits légers—Light biscuits. 

biscuit tortoni—A particularly rich 
variety of ice-cream, made with 
crushed macaroons. 

bisque—Sour that is thickened (corn- 
starch, flour and crumbs may be 
used); also a fine kind of ice cream 
in which crushed macaroons or some 
other crisp cake has been stirred. 

blanc—White. 

blanc-mange—A jelly made of Irish 
moss, cornstarch, etc., boiled with 
milk, and flavored and served in a 
mold. 

blanche—With the skins removed; 
vegetables and nuts like almonds are 
parboiled for this purpose. 

blanc d’ceuf—White of egg. 
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blanquette—Any white meat in a white 
sauce that is thickened with eggs. 

blanquette de veau—Stewed veal. 

bomb glacée—A mold filled with a 
sherbet or ice with a charlotte 
russe center. 

bordure—A border (forcement, etc.). 

bouchées—Patties; tarts. 

bouchées d’huitres—Oyster patties. 

bouchées de framboise—Strawberry 
tarts. 

bouillon—Any clear soup, or more 
strictly, perhaps, a broth. 

boulettes de viande—Meat-balls. 

bouquet—A twig of each of the vari- 
ous herbs used in seasoning, tied 
together in a small bundle; the 
fragrance of newly opened wine so 
much appreciated by connoisseurs. 

brie—A sort of cream cheese. 

brioches—Buns, cakes. 

brochet—Spitted, skewered. 


café au lait—Coffee with milk; as 
served at hotels, the coffee and milk 
are sometimes boiled together. 

café noir—Black coffee; usually served 
in a demi-tasse as after-dinner coffee. 

camembert—A rich French cream 
cheese. 

canapé—Usually a slice of toast spread 
with caviar, cheese, potted meat, or 
other relish. 

cannelon—Meat stuffed, rolled and 
roasted. 

capers—Small, round seedlike balls 
found in pickles or pickled alone. 

capon—A chicken (young cock) that 
has been castrated, thus increasing 
the growth and improving the flesh. 

caramel—Heavy sirup made of burnt 
sugar used in flavoring ice cream 
sauces, custards, ete. Also a kind of 
candy having the same flavor and a 
“chewy” consistency. 

carrés—Squares. 

casserole—A covered dish, usually of 
earthenware or specially made = 
in which foods are baked or roasted. 
When so cooked, meats are often 
flavored and combined with vege- 
tables and a thick gravy. ‘Beef 
Tenderloin en casserole,’ for in- 
stance, would really be a tenderloin 
steak stew with vegetables and rich 
gravy. The name is at times applied 
to certain pastry forms filled with 
such “stews” of various kinds of 
meat. 

champignons—Fresh mushrooms. 
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charlotte—A mould or form made of 

- light cake, usually sponge cake, filled 
with whipped cream or sometimes 
fruit mixtures or frozen creams. 

charlotte glacée—A. frozen charlotte 
Tusse. 

charlotte russe—Whipped cream served 
in a sponge-cake filler. 

chef de cuisine—Head cook; usually 
contracted to “chef.” 

chervil—Leaves of a European plant 
used for salads. 

chez-soi—In home style. 

chiffonade—Roast beef, pork, chicken, 
etc., minced and heated and served 
with rice. 

chiles—A very hot red pepper. 

chives—A vegetable something like 
garlic. 

chutney—A pungent hot sauce made 
usually of apples, raisins, tomatoes, 
cayenne pepper, ginger, garlic, sha- 
lots, lemons, vinegar, sal , sugar, and 
black pepper. Also a preserve of 
about the same ingredients. 

cochon de lait—Suckling pig. 

compote—Fruits served in the sirup 
in which they were cooked. 

confits, confitures—Preserves. 

consommé—A clear soup made of 
meat, seasoned with vegetables and 
herbs. : 

coquilles frits—Fried scallops. 

cotelettes—Cutlets. 

coupe—A cut; a frozen dessert served 
in a cup; chestnut coupe. 

courgettes—Vegetable marrow. 

courgettes 4 l’américaine—Squash. 

créme bisé—Chilled cream. 

créme de menthe—Mint cordial. 

créme fouettée—Whipped cream. 

créme frite—Cream fritters. 

créme glacée—lIce cream. : 

créole—A la Créole, the most usual 
form of the word, used on menus, 
means “Like the Creole,” referring 
to the distinctive cooking of that 
people in the South, particularly 
New Orleans, called Crecies. There 
is another meaning of the word, 
which is ‘with tomatoes.” ~ 

croquet—A hard almond or spice cake. 

croquettes—These are forms usually 
conical in shape made of mixtures of 
meat, chicken, or fish, and potatoes 
or other vegetables, fried brown in 
deep fat. 

croustade—A patty usually made of 
bread or prepared rice. 

croustado—Fried breadcrusts. 
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crofite de paté—Pie crust. 

crofitons—Small pieces of bread dough 
fried crisp in deep fat used in soup. 
A soup aux crotttons has these 
little garnishes in it. 

crumpets—A raised dough or batter 
baked on a griddle. 

curries—A stew made of fish, meat, 

_ fowl, or game, highly seasoned with 
curry powder and usually served 
poured over rice. 


de four—Baked: 
baked cake. 

de ménage—In home style. 

demi-tasse—Strictly, half a glass, but 
referring to the small cup of black 
coffee ordinarily served at the close 
of a formal dinner. 

deviled—Meat, fowl, eggs, etc., ground 
to a paste and highly seasoned with 
spices. 


éclair—Puff paste filled with whipped 
cream, marshmallow, or custard. © 

émincé—Hash: de beeuf a l’anglaise— 
roast beef hash. 

en coquille—Served in shells or on a 
shell. 

en écosse—Scotch style. 

en papillote—Grilled in buttered paper. 

en purée—With a purée; stewed. 

endive—A plant used for salads, grown 
in this country and Europe. 

entre-céte—A side dish brought in 
with or before a principal dish. 

entrées—Small ‘‘side” dishes served as 
separate courses between more elab- 
orate courses. The usual place is 
between the fish and the meat course, 
but, strictly speaking, any single 
dish used in this way is an entrée. 

entremets—Side dishes including vege- 
tables, eggs, and sweets. 


farcie—Stuffed with something. 

filet—Thin pieces of meat or fish gener- 
ally rolled and fried. In any case, 
however, all waste is cut off, bones in 
fish eliminated, and the piece is alJ 
edible. j 

filet mignon—Tenderloin steak with 
nothing but the tenderloin used. 
Broiled or fried, and served with a 
rich gravy. ' 

filet de sole—Sole is really flounder; in 
the fillet, the bones are removed and 
half a fish, or half a half, is fried or 
broiled. 

fines herbes—Finely chopped parsley 
and other herbs. 
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finnan haddie—Haddock which has 
been smoked and dried. Usually 
served broiled or steamed with cream 
sauce or melted butter. 

flan—Pie. ‘ 

flutes—Cake dough in _ bread-stick 
form, served with coffee and choco- 


late. 
fondant—Sugar and water boiled to a 
certain degree and beaten until it 
forms a soft paste. The paste of 
chocolate creams. It is made at 
times by beating together the finest 
powdered sugar and whites of eggs. 
fondu—-A dish made principally of 
melted cheese. 
frappé—Iced; a mixture, 
frozen soft, as a water ice. 
French dressing—Vinegar, oil, salt, 
pepper and sometimes custard beaten 
together for a salad dressing. 
fricandeau—A larded piece of meat or 
fish served as an entrée. 


generally 


galantine—Boned meat, stuffed, rolled, 
and boiled, and always served cold. 

gateaux—Cakes. 

gelée—Jelly. 

glacé—Correctly, iced. Also applied, 
however, to vegetables cooked in 
sugar and “glazed” with it, or to 
fruits prepared the same way. 

glaze—Stock boiled down until a fine 
paste. 

Gorgonzola—A rich green and red 
mould cheese, named after a village 
near Milan. 

grenadine—Pomegranate sirup. 

grilled—Broiled. 

gruyére—A yellowish Swiss or French 
skim-milk cheese. 


hachis—Hashed or minced. 

hareng — Herring: harengs fumes, 
bloaters: harenga fendus, kippered 
herring: hareng frais, fresh herring. 

haricots—Beans. 

haricot de mouton—lIrish stew. 

haricot de viande—A stew. 

hors d’ceuvers — Relishes, usually 
served as appetizers before a meal. 


jardiniére—A mixture of vegetables, 
stewed together; a garnish of diced 
vegetables, prettily arranged. 

julienne—A clear soup containing 
shredded vegetables. 


koumiss—Milk, yeast-fermented. 


liederkrantz—A soft, odoriferous cheese 
of German origin. 
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Vitalienne — Macaroni 
with 


macaroni 4 
cooked in one-inch - strips, 
melted cheese and sauce. 

macedoine—A pickled vegetable salad, 
served with French dressing or may- 


onnaise. 

maitre d’hétel—Name given a butter 
sauce. 

maraschino frappé—Orange ice flavored 
with maraschino. 

marrons glacés—Chestnuts preserved 
in sugar sirup. 

mayonnaise—Stiff salad dressing. 

méringue—The whites of eggs whipped 
until they make a standing froth, 
with powdered sugar. 

mie de pain frite—Fried bread crumbs. 

mousse—Ice cream in which whipped 
cream has been used instead of plain. 

mousselines—Small forcemeats. 

mousserons—Small, rich French mush- 
rooms. 

moutarde—Mustard. 


Neufchatel—A delicate cream cheese 
originally coming from Neufchatel- 
en-Bray, in France. 

noisettes—Small filets. 

noodles—Dough cut into fancy shapes 
or plain strips, and used either as a 
vegetable dish (baked with bread 
crumbs, etc.) or in soup. 

nougat—A cream candy made with 
almonds. 


ceufs 4 la cubaine—Poached eggs on 
buttered toast with rice and fried 
bananas. 

ceufs a la finnoise—Dropped eggs with 
tomato sauce. ; 

ceufs 4 la fromage—Deviled hard- 
boiled egg paste with cream cheese, 
served in half-shell. 

cufs a la turque—Scrambled eggs on 
toast. 

cufs au gratin—Hard-boiled eggs, cut 
in small pieces, filled in green pepper 
shells and browned with milk gravy. 

ceufs benedictins—Dropped eggs on 
cold boiled ham served on English 
muffins with Hollandaise sauce. 

cufs bouillés—Boiled eggs. 

cufs Mornay—Eggs baked with grated 
cheese. 

olla podrida—A meat and vegetable 
potpourri. 

oignons d’espagnole—Spanish onioions 

omelette a lespagnole — Spanish 
omelet. 

omelette aux champignons—Omelet 
with mushrooms. 
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omelette aux confitures—Omelet with 
preserves. 
omelette aux huitres—Oyster omelet. 


panachée—Mixed, comprising various 
ingredients. 

panné (e)—Breaded; 
bread crumbs. 

paprika—Hungarian sweet pepper, of a 
red color. 

_ parfait—The difference between a par- 
fait and a mousse is that in the first 
mentioned frozen sweets, eggs, and 
sirups are used, and for the second 
sugar and whipped cream. 

paté—aA pasty, usually in the form of a 
round shell-like pie. 

paté de fois gras—Small pie filled with 
fat goose liver; also applied some- 
times to the filling of the pdté. 

paté d’Italie—Macaroni, vermicelli, 
etc. 

petits fours—Fancy biscuits. 

petits pois—Green peas. 

piéce de résistance—Principal dish of 
the meal. 

pilaf—A dish of meat and rice, peculiar 
to Turkish countries. 

pimento (sometimes spelled pimiento) 
—Jamaica pepper. | 

pimolas—Small. olives stuffed with 
sweet red peppers (usually pimentos). 

piquante—Usually applied to sauce; 
highly flavored or well seasoned. 

pistachio—A small green nut, largely 
used for flavor and coloring. Also 
called, especially of flavor, pistache. 

poitrine de boeuf—Braised beef. 

polenta—An Italian dish, usually of 
ground chestnuts or a mush of 
Indian meal. 

pommes en cage—Apple dumplings. 

potage—A rich soup, usually with “a 
little of everything” in it; prepared 
for a whole family. 

potage gumbo—Gumbo soup. 

pot-au-feu—Boiled beef and broth. 

potpourri—Also a little of everything, 
prepared in stew form, with meat, 
spices, vegetables, etc. . 
poulet—Chicken. 

poulet Ste. Augustine—Smothered 
chicken with bananas. 

pousse-café—Liquor served after the 
demi-tasse. 

poussin—Young chicken. 

printaniére—In spring style. 

purée—Vegetables (sometimes cereals) 
thoroughly cooked, then pressed 


covered with 
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through a sieve to make a thick, rich 
soup. 
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ragout—Stewed meat in rich gravy. 

ramekins—Small individual casseroles, 
in which the food is both cooked and 
served; the name also applies to a 
special dish of cheese, on toast or 
with puff paste. 

ravigote—(see sauce). 

réchauffé—Warmed over. 

ris de veau—Sweetbreads. 

rissoles—Chopped meat, rolled and 
covered with pastry or rice, then 
fried. 

risotto—An Italian dish; 
cheese cooked together. 

rognons—Kidneys. 

Roquefort—A fancy brand of cheese, 
with an acrid odor. 

rot, r6ti—Roast meat. 

r6ti—Roasted. 

rotie—Toast. 

rotie au beurre—Buttered toast. 

sans beurre—Toast without 


rice and 


roulade—Stuffed meat, held in a roll 
by a skewer, and cooked. 

roux—Flour and butter cooked to- 
gether and stirred into a smooth 
cream. ‘The usual roux is white; by 
browning the flour in a pan over the 
fire a brown one may be made. 


salé (e)—-Salted. 

sali—An appetizing, seasoned, warmed- 
over dish. 

salmi—A ragout. 

sauce aux ceufs—Egeg-sauce. 

sauce Béchamel—A sauce of butter, 
flour, worcestershire sauce, lemon 
juice, cream, yolk of egg, steak, 
cayenne, salt, pepper, nutmeg. 

sauce beurre fondu—A melted butter 
sauce. 

sauce blanche—An egg and butter 
sauce. 

sauce créole—A sauce including onion, 
pepper, salt, butter, tomatoes, mush- 
rooms, brown sauce, olives and 
served with filet of beef and rice. 

sauce hollandaise—A favorite melted 
butter sauce often served with fish. 

sauce ravigote—A sauce made with 
egg yolks, chopped parsley, oil, and 
seasonings. 

sauce supréme—A white sauce with 
special seasonings. 

sauce tartare—A favorite sauce includ- 
ing egg, olive oil, vinegar, mustard, 
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salt, powdered chicken, sugar, capers, 
pickles, olives, parsley, and cayenne. 

saucisson—Sausage. 

sauté—Anything quickly fried in hot 
butter, only deep enough to keep the 
article from sticking to the pan. 

scones—A favorite Scotch cake of 
flour and meal. 

sec, 4 sec—Dry. 

shalot—A delicate sort of onion. 

sorbet—Frozen punch. 

soubise—An onion sauce to accompany 
meats. : 

souffié—Anything made into a pudding 
by being very thoroughly beaten and 
baked quickly so that it rises and is 
horned on top. It may be of 
potatoes, cheese, etc. 

soupe. aux huitres—Oyster chowder. 

supréme—A white cream gravy made 
from chicken fat. 

sur planchette—Planked (as of shad). 


table 4 manger-—Dining table. 

table d’héte—“ The table of the host.’ 
A meal served as it would be in a 
private home, without choice of the 
different foods, 
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tarragon—An herb used for flavoring 
vinegar of a special brand much used 
in European sauces. 

tartare—Usually used in connection 
with sauces. A tart-acid. 

tarte—A tart. 

tartelette—A little tart. 

end si a la créme—Custard tart- 
ets. 

timbale—A small pie or pudding baked 
* a mold and turned out while very 

ot. 

tranche de lard—A rasher of bacon. 

truffes—Fungi much used in Europe 
for garnishes and dishes with a rich 
sauce. Found in clusters some 
inches below the ground. 

tutti-frutti—A mixture of fruits. 


velouté—A creamy white sauce. 

vin—Wine. 

vol-au-vent—“ A sail to the wind.” A 
very light pastry filled with a mix- 
ture of chicken, mushrooms, sweet- 
breads, or other delicacies. , 


zwieback—Bread baked intensively 
until all moisture is out. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


DANCES AND BALLS 


EORGE WASHINGTON, his stepson has recorded, not 
only looked with kindly eye upon those who were fond 
of dancing, but made it a point to open the stately 

balls which he attended on the very instant set for the first 
figure. Up to his last years he enjoyed treading a measure 
with a graceful partner, and only a little while before his death, 
in declining an invitation to a ball, wrote a letter which beneath 
its dignity of phrase shows that the Father of His Country most 
keenly regretted that he could not go to that particular party! 

With their earliest First Citizen’s example to emulate, his 
countrymen made the ball an American institution even 
before they made the word ‘‘ American” their own. While of 
late years, with the ubiquitous thé dansant, jazz, and the 
saxophone, the old-time ball is less often seen, on certain state 
occasions it is bound to return with all its magnificence to give 
the younger generation an opportunity to see how their elders 
conducted these impressive affairs. , 

In the past generation many a Fifth Avenue mansion was 
built with its ballroom—often a palatial marble chamber, 
with a “‘grand staircase”’ which furnished a picturesque back- 
ground for the throng of beautifully gowned women and their 
dancing partners. But one by one these sumptuous dwellings 
have gone the way of all outdated things, and nowadays a 
ball—whether it is given by a single hostess, a group of patron- 
esses, or by an organization—usually takes place in hotel or 
club assembly rooms. ; 

Plenty of space is the first requisite of a successful ball. 
Besides the room for dancing there must be dressing, smoking, 
and supper rooms, with ample passageway to and from one 
to the other to prevent uncomfortable ‘‘jams.” 
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Service details should also be perfect. In a residence the 
butler assumes responsibility below stairs, the social secretary 
above. Under the province of the former come all arrange- 
ments for supper, including the menu, the extra servants, and 
the actual service of the food. Upon the shoulders of the 
social secretary falls the duty of preparing dressing rooms with 
extra maids and checking facilities. He or she alsoconsults with 
the butler on door and motor service, awning and smoking 
room supplies. If plain-clothes men are engaged to guard the 
establishment the social secretary arranges for them through 
a reliable agency.. 

The question of music is very important, as a large ball 
generally has two orchestras, that the music may never cease. 
Usually each season has its celebrity among orchestras and 
their leaders, and great is the competition for the favorite. 
A hostess therefore makes sure of obtaining the music she 
desires on the particular date before she fixes the evening 
unalterably by issuing her invitations. 

If the ball is to be at a hotel, the date is doubly uncertain, 
for not only the orchestra but the desired suite of rooms must 
be free. However, once the hostess has reserved both, her 
worries are over, for the hotel management attends to every 
detail of service. Checking rooms, dressing rooms, and 
smoking rooms are of course included with the use of the ball- 
room, and the restaurant is either reserved for the evening 
and—in the case of a costume ball—decorated to harmonize 
with the other rooms, or is used for the supper after its closing 
hour to the public. 


ISSUING INVITATIONS 


Invitations to a ball are sent out from two to three weeks 
before the event; and in the case of unusually important or 
formal affairs—as for a distinguished foreign visitor—the cards 
may be mailed a month in advance. 

The hostess invites to her ball all those on her different 
lists, whatever the degree of intimacy, and whatever their 
ages. . 
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The formal ball is for all ages; and none, from the belle of 
eighteen to the octogenarian who remembers the minuet, need 
feel out of place. 

If the ball is in honor of a débutante, invitations go not only 
to the younger set but to their parents and all others of her 
mother’s generation who would naturally receive cards. 

Since no\hostess wants her ball to be a failure, and since 
few older women know all the young people of the different 
“‘sets,” the wise woman consults her friends for names which 
she might unintentionally omit. Nobody is so forlorn as the 
only girl not invited to the big ball of the season, and no kindly 
hostess would willingly leave out any eligible one without 
special reason. 

However, an experienced woman balances the dancing 
members of the party with considerable care. She does not 
mind erring on the side of too many men, but she is wary of 
lining her walls with unpartnered girls. 

If the hostess has a large house and is hospitable, no one 
who has received her invitation should hesitate to ask a card 
for an extra dancing man. It is assumed that the guest would 
bring only an acceptable person. On the other hand an invi- 
tation for an extra girl is less frequently requested. If, for 
instance, Mrs. James Peyton has as her house guest the daugh- 
ter of her old school friend, Alicia Ralston, during the week of 
the famous Stockton ball, she may give on the evening of the 
dance a small dinner in Alicia’s honor, to which she invites 
several of the younger set whom she knows are also invited 
to the ball. In these circumstances it is quite appropriate 
for her to ask a card for Alicia and one for that nice young 
lawyer Jim Peyton thinks such “‘a find.” The young lawyer 
is included at the dinner, of course, and Mrs. Stockton doesn’t 
begrudge the two invitations because the Ralston girl will 
not be a dead weight on her hands. Not that Mrs. Stockton, 
in her aloof grandeur, would assume personal responsibility 
for an unpartnered and forlorn unknown, but after all, no one 
relishes the idea of such a fate. 

So at Mrs. Peyton’s request Miss Alicia Ralston and Mr. 
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Edward Webster are duly invited, cards going direct to their 


addresses, without any indication that Mrs. Peyton acted as 
go-between. 

Such guests by courtesy should be presented to the hostess 
by their sponsor, should on departing say good night to 
her and express their pleasure at being invited, and should 
leave cards within the next day or two as a further sign of 
appreciation. The friend who asked invitations for them 
should also thank the hostess for her compliance with the 
request. 


FORM OF INVITATIONS 


- The invitation is printed on a card of white bristol board, 
and it is inclosed in a single envelope of fine white paper. A 
plate engraved for the occasion is used, rather than the less 
formal one with blanks to be filled in by hand. 

For a private affair, however magnificent in character, the 
wording is extremely reserved. The word “ball’’ never 
appears on such an invitation, which is correctly phrased as 
follows: 


MR. AND MRS. GREVILLE STOCKTON 
: At Homer 
ON THURSDAY, THE FOURTH OF MARCH 
AT TEN O’CLOCK 
TWENTY EAST SIXTY-NINTH STREET 


The favor of an answer Dancing 
is requested 

If the ball is to be held at a hotel or a club, the home address 
appears in the lower left-hand corner of the card, preceded by 
the phrase ‘‘Kindly send reply to,” and the sentence ‘‘The 
favor of an answer is requested” is omitted. R.S.V.P. may 
always be used instead of the longer sentence. It will also be 
noted that both the words ‘‘At”’ and ‘‘Home”’ are capitalized 
in this very formal type of invitation, and that the name of 
the host is included—something done only for an extremely 
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formal ball. Otherwise, as has been said in another chapter, 
a man is never “‘at home”’ to ladies. 

Sometimes the wording used for a dinner is employed, with 
a blank space for the name of the guest to be written in—no 
small task when the list runs into the hundreds. 


MR. AND MRS. GREVILLE STOCKTON 


REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF 


COMPANY AT A DANCE 
ON THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH FOURTH 
AT TEN 0’CLOCK 


TWENTY EAST SIXTY-NINTH STREET 


On this form, the letters R.S.V.P., invariably used abroad, 
are often in the United States omitted, on the very good 
ground that when the phrase ‘‘request the pleasure’’ is used, 
courtesy demands reply. Since not all of us are as punctilious 
as we should be, the hostess who wishes to avoid possible 
worry over who is and who is not coming may do well to add 
the four magic initials as a safeguard. 


REPLYING TO INVITATIONS 


A reply written in the formal third person is necessary 
whatever the form of the invitation. An acceptance reads: 

‘““Mr. and Mrs. James Peyton accept with pleasure Mr. 
and Mrs. Greville Stockton’s kind invitation for Thursday 
evening, March the Fourth, at ten o’clock,” or ‘‘accept with 
pleasure the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Greville Stockton, 
etc.” 

Very formal persons are apt to space their acceptances or 
declinations, as in the case of the formal dinner, after the 
fashion of the engraver. Thus— 
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“Mr. and Mrs. James Peyton 


accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Greville Stockton’s 
kind invitation for 
Thursday evening 
March the fourth 


at ten o’clock 


Our age is growing less formal in these smaller details, 
however, and the sipntawey third-person note style is more 
usual. 

The formal regret follows much the same wording. No 
reason for declining need, strictly speaking, be given and it 
may simply state that— 

Miss Gladys Proudfit regrets that she is unable to accept 


Mr. and Mrs. Greville Stockton’s kind invitation for Thurs- 
day evening, March the fourth. 


But it is always better form to give some reason for the 
declination, even if it is only the somewhat overdone “ previous 
engagement.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Camp regret exceedingly that 
absence from the city prevents their accepting the kind invi- 


tation of Mr. and Mrs. Greville Stockton for Thursday eve- 
ning, March the fourth. 


Since there is no need of verifying the hour, it is not repeated 
in declining an invitation. The date, however, should be 
written out. 
DRESS AT A BALL 

The ball requires the most formal evening dress for both 
men and women. Jewels, décolleté, and any ornamenta- 
tions that are at the same time good taste and good style, are 
permitted—in fact, required—for women. A formal ball is 
perhaps the only affair from which one is completely justified 
in remaining away if one does not possess an evening gown 
sufficiently low cut and of recent style. 
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Men—to whom fashion is a less fickle jade—wear full 
evening dress, white waistcoat, shirt, and lawn tie, patent 
leather pumps, black silk hose, and white kid gloves. A high 
silk hat is called for, but since the Great War a certain license 
is permitted in nightly headgear. Nowadays a man who goes 
unaccompanied by a lady feels at liberty to wear a soft felt 
if it will add to his comfort. 


THE BALL ITSELF 


Although the correct hour for the opening of a ball (as 
far as the invitation is concerned) is ten o’clock, guests seldom 
arrive in any numbers before ten-thirty or eleven, while others 
drift in after the theater or opera. The hostess, however, is 
ready; the florist and his assistants have finished putting up 
the decorations and the musicians are in their places at the 
stroke of ten. 

When, therefore, Alicia Ralston and the other Peyton 
dinner guests drive up to the door of the Stockton mansion a 
few minutes before eleven, a long line of limousines before and 
behind their cars show the hour well chosen. As the Peyton 
motor stops at the awning, a liveried chauffeur opens the door 
and Miss Alicia, under the wing of her more sophisticated 
hostess, walks over the red velvet carpet into the ball for 
which her invitation has been secured and. her partner tact- 
fully provided. 

Inside are lights and flowers everywhere, liveried footmen 
to direct incoming guests and, in the dressing rooms, black- 
clad maids to check one’s wraps precisely as is done in a hotel. 
Alicia intrusts her new Vionnet evening cloak to one of the 
maids, and as she takes the numbered pasteboard wonders 
whether she should leave a tip when the wrap is retrieved. 
Confiding her perplexity to her mother’s old friend as they go 
upstairs together, she finds that one does not tip the maid 
who checks one’s wraps at a private affair, but that at a hotel 
such tips are expected and are given. 

At the top of that Italian marble staircase for which the 
mansion is famous, Mrs. Stockton stands receiving, a hostess, 
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indeed, of the older, more formal days that our careless modern | 
mode seems in danger of forgetting—erect and regal, for all 
her sixty-odd years, her white hair superbly coiffed, her gown 
unadorned perfection in the stately lines that defy period or 
passing fashion. 

The Peyton group has come to the door just inside which 
their hostess stands, where the sedate butler announces them; 
and Alicia Ralston, as her mother’s daughter, receives her 
greeting, before she is caught up into the rhythm of the musie 
which swells from a trellis of crimson ramblers at one end of 
the ballroom and is whirled off with her good-looking young 
lawyer for her first dance at the famous Stockton ball. 


“CUTTING IN” AND “SITTING OUT” 


The practice of ‘“‘cutting in,” by which one man is per- 
mitted, during the course of a number, to take a girl from her 
partner and proceed to finish the dance with her himself, while 
it has become practically universal in the United States, in 
England is still counted a high-handed practice and only the 
most daring indulge in it. 

There is much to be said for the custom. There is a certain 
give and take about it. He who is “cut in on”’ may himself 
cut in on another couple or, if he considers that he has been 
too precipitately displaced, he may wait a round or two and 
reclaim the girl. It must be admitted, too, that it gives the 
girl a delightfully breathless feeling of popularity, and at the 
same time, when there are an over number of extra ‘“‘stags,” 
gives all a more equal chance. 

The observant may catch, too, at any ball, certain mute 
appeals of girls dancing with evident bores or palpable bad 
dancers to friends in the stag row to be cut in on—and may 
note that these rescues are carried out with speed and aplomb. 
A refusal to permit a man to cut in is very rare, and just before 
supper, when the dancing couples are presumably going down 
together, men without partners tactfully refrain from attempt- 
ing to claim one in this way. 

Between dances when a girl is sitting on the stair with a 
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_ man, no one intrudes upon the téte-d-téte. The cruising swains 
play the game and each man is given his due. It is for the 
girl to convey in that indefinable way that girls learn with 
their first dancing days that the time has come when she is 
willing to be interrupted—then some watchful sentinel swoops 
upon her and she is off with a new partner. 

At a formal ball dancers should not applaud for encores. 
It is sufficiently difficult to tell when one dance ends and the 
next begins, as the two orchestras provide continuous music, 
sometimes varying time in the same number. Moreover, the 
dancing time has been carefully calculated to close with the 
stroke of one o’clock, when there is heard the unmistakable 
strains of the Grand March, which is the time-honored signal 
for supper. It is then that the hostess, magnificent and un- 
drooping, permits herself for the first time to leave her post 
at the top of the stairway. 


SUPPER AT THE BALL 


Supper—a sit-down affair with small tables for four or six 
and a host of attentive waiters—proves a most elaborate colla- 
tion. It ranges from clear soup through creamed oysters, 
squabs, and lobster salad to ices, cakes, and coffee, and includes 
all sorts of tempting sandwiches, alternative hot dishes and 
salads. Many of the younger hostesses also serve for the late 
stayers an early-morning breakfast of scrambled eggs, bacon, 
or sausages, and coffee, but Mrs. Greville Stockton and her 
generation consider the practice too distressingly modern to 
be recognized. 

Perhaps Mrs. Stockton would serve the following at one 
of her famous balls: 


CONSOMME: - 
OYSTERS ON HALF SHELL 
SQUAB 
ASPARAGUS TIPS FRENCH PEAS 


FRUIT SALAD WITH MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
INDIVIDUAL ICES MACAROONS COFFEE 
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It is only youth that can dance all night and be starry- 
eyed when the two orchestras merge in the ‘“‘Home, Sweet 
Home”’ that sounds when the dawn is peering in at the win- 
dows. Who with youth gone by must not envy it? The 
strains draw Alicia and the young lawyer of the earlier evening 
from the window seat where they have been discovering the 
remarkable similarity of their tastes, and together they bid 
their hostess goodby, Alicia dropping a curtsey. Her thanks 
for ‘Such a wonderful ball!’ are so fervently seconded by 
the serious young man at her elbow, that Mrs. Greville Stock- 
ton’s eyes peer smilingly into Mrs. Peyton’s and they both 
wonder if Alicia may not soon come back to her mother’s city 
to stay. 

So Miss Ralston reclaims from the drowsy maids that pride 
of her heart, her new Paris evening wrap, and follows Mrs. 
Peyton down to the entrance hall, where the latter’s patient 
but much tried husband awaits them. There is another good- 
night (slightly breathless, this time) on the pavement as Mr. 
Webster thanks Mr. and Mrs. Peyton for the pleasure of the 
evening, and shakes hands with Alicia as he hands her into the 
door of the Peyton motor. 

Then off strides Mr. Webster to his lodgings, while Alicia 
curls down into the deep cushion to muse open-eyed (while 
Mr. Peyton yawns abandonedly and his wife dozes behind 


her gorgeous fan) of the unforgettable glories of the famous 


Stockton ball. 


THE BALL AT A HOTEL 


The ball given in a hotel differs very slightly from the 
ball given in a residence. Supper may be served in the restau- 
rant to all the guests at once, or it may be a continuous affair 
to which the dancers go as the spirit moves them. The 
restaurant waiters, although provided by the hotel, are never 
tipped; for that evening they are employees of the hostess and 
since she provides the supper they serve, they expect no fees 
from individual guests. 

At both private and hotel balls, a sizable punchbowl is 
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kept full of a tempting iced drink, whose constituents depend 
upon the taste and inventiveness of the hostess or the hotel 
management. Dancers help themselves as they desire, 
although a waiter is at hand to see that used glasses are removed 
_ and clean ones always ready and that the bowl is refilled as 
the contents ebb. 


‘THE BALL FOR THE DEBUTANTE 


When the parents of a young girl present their daughter 
formally to society by means of a ball they use the engraved 
invitation in this form: 


MR. AND MRS. PRESCOTT PARMELEE 


REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF 
=~ 


COMPANY AT A DANCE IN HONOUR OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
MISS LUCY PARMELEE _ 
ON TUESDAY EVENING, THE THIRD OF MARCH 
AT TEN 0’CLOCK ; 
FIFTEEN MASCOMA ROAD 


R.8.V.P. , 


As when the function takes the form of an afternoon recep- 
tion, the débutante, at her coming-out ball has the somewhat 
difficult task of combining the duties of guest of honor and of 
hostess. 

No matter how alluring the music, she must keep her 
post at her mother’s side until practically all guests have 
arrived. Later she may join her friends on the dancing floor, 
but she must not forget that she is joint hostess with her 
mother and must bear her share of the responsibilites of her 
“coming out.” 

At supper she has her own table, generally in the center of 
the refreshment room, to which she asks her own especial 
intimates. 
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THE FORMAL DANCE 

A formal dance which does not quite qualify as a ball 
differs from its more ambitious model only in being not so 
large and pompous an affair, and with an invitation list less 
all-inclusive. 

But the more modern word ‘‘dance” suggests those of 
dancing years—the age that foxtrots, one-steps, and tangos 
with never-wearying zeal. When the word figures in an 
invitation, be sure it is a sign that the younger generation 
will rule the revels. 

The awning, the red carpet strip, dressing rooms, smok- 
ing facilities, maids-in-waiting, two orchestras, decorations, 
a, sit-down supper and dancing until the farmer’s breakfast 
time, characterize both the formal ball and the dance. But 
the element of formality is always less in evidence at the latter. 

At an informal dance, there is only one orchestra, the 
supper is as a rule of the buffet type, served by maids instead 
of caterers’ men and excelling in deliciousness of simple viands 
rather than in costly variety; and finally, since the guests are 
fewer, the host and hostess are able to mingle more intimately 
with them. 

For the informal dance supper, that may be served buffet 
service if desired, the following menu is suggested: 


SMALL HOT BIRDS 
POTATO AND CELERY SALAD 
ROLLS 
PINEAPPLE SHERBET 
CAKES 


COFFEE 


“INVITATION TO THE DANCE” 


Too soon does the modern youth forget the polite ‘‘invita- 
tion to the dance”’ that was so elaborately drilled into him in 
his knickerbocker days in dancing school. Modern dances are 
so readily learned that dancing schools (where that delightful 
thing, ‘“‘deportment”’ was erstwhile taught) are no more. ° 


~~ 
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Consequently the youth of today is all too apt to indicate 
his desire to dance with the maiden of his choice by simply 
standing in front of her; whereupon, as though gratefully 
recognizing his condescension, she rises meekly and they 
silently start dancing. 

A man should at least say “‘May I—?” intimating that 
the old-fashioned words ‘‘have the pleasure” or ‘‘have the 
honor of dancing this with you?” are at least understood. 
Perhaps he says, ‘‘Do you care to dance?”’ or, ‘Will you try 
this with me?”’ or, to an old friend, ‘‘How about this one, 
Nancy?” 

In inviting his supper partner, a man does not put a girl 
in the awkward position of saying ‘‘No”’ by asking her “‘ Have 
you a partner for supper?”’ or, still worse, “Has anyone asked 
you for supper?” He puts the question, ‘‘May I take you 
to supper?’’ or ‘‘Won’t you go in to supper with me?”’ Per- 
haps with a popular belle, he says, ‘‘I hope I’m in time to take 
you in to supper?”’ 

Except during one or two of the figures of the cotillon or 
of ‘‘Paul Jones” a girl never asks a man to dance with her. 
She may suggest that he and his partner join her group at 
supper, but in this she should be careful to avoid wounding 
the sensibilities of her own partner or of the girl who is squired 
by the other man. 


THOSE WHO DO NOT DANCE 


The girl who does not dance is courageous indeed if she 
goes at all to balls or dances. In general, as far as young 
people are concerned, the advice to those who do not dance is 
to learn. At a ball so many of the older people attend that 
a younger person who does not dance may not be noticeable. 
Sometimes at smaller affairs there are a few men who do not 
dance and also a few girls who prefer to ‘“‘sit out”’ all or most 
of the dances. Put on the whole the wise man takes lessons, 
if he has attained his majority without gaining dance-floor 
experience—and as for the non-dancing girl, she would be wise 
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to follow the same advice and learn the popular steps as 
quickly as possible. A 

The learning process should be strictly a private affair. 
A dance is not the place to learn at everybody’s expense. 
The pretty girl may be taught to swim six or seven times in a 
season, for the ocean is big and learners are not de trop; but 
no girl’s popularity can survive applying the ‘‘do teach me”’ 
system at dances. Private lessons are the only way for the 
beginner to learn to dance well and happily. 


THE USEFUL HOST 


The part of the host at a ball or an informal dance, is an 
important one. He should see that the drooping wallflower 
has a dance—and should ask her not as one conferring a charity 
but as one requesting a favor. He should scatter the smoking- 
room slackers and the stagnant corner groups and good- 
naturedly but none the less sternly drive them out to dance, 
to fetch and carry punch and otherwise make themselves useful. 
He should keep an eye on the supper waiters and the smoking- 
room supplies. 

The hostess, however all-seeing her eye, cannot stir from 
her post, but her husband has a roving commission and should 
exercise it to the fullest extent. 


OTHER TYPES OF DANCES 


The club with a small, exclusive membership and the 
large inclusive organizations of the smaller town are alike in 
one particular. They have been formed to assure the mem- 
bers, by the power of union, good times which few could secure 
singly. And one of the functions which such a group fre- 
quently gives is the club dance. 

The fortunate club owns a well-equipped clubhouse, with 
large rooms and competent service. The smaller club rents 
hotel or assembly rooms. Sometimes the cost is met from the 
club treasury, sometimes each member is assessed a certain 
amount. 
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At any rate such dances are sure to be successful, because 
they are given by people of kindred tastes and background, 
who know one another and whose guests also are usually 
friends of other members. The club dance is a purely Ameri- 
can evolution, an entertainment pe PIEIne both democracy 
And eh od 

Subscription dances are several degrees more exclusive. 
A small group decides upon a series of small dances or pos- 
sibly upon one good-sized ball, and increases its members 
by invitation to include a representative list of names. 
This larger group is limited to a number decided upon by 
the moving spirits, and after the list has been filled, new 
members cannot be admitted unless some drop out. Usually 
a small working committee is apppinted to make all further 
arrangements. 

The expenses of the ball or ee are divided among the 
list of subscribers and each is allotted a certain number of 
guest tickets. Instead of sending these tickets to the sub- 
scribers to be mailed to their guests, all who are entitled to 
them submit to the committee the names of persons they 
wish to invite. Thus several purposes are served. 

Since the friends of one subscriber are often the friends of 
others, submitting names to a central committee avoids dupli- 
tion of invitations. Names are listed as they are taken from 
the subscribers’ letters and when they appear again, are auto- 
matically checked off and the subscribers notified to submit 
others. Also, on the rare occasions when undesirable names 
are sent in, the committee may, without causing offense, pre- 
vent issuing invitations to any who would not ‘‘mix”’ with the 
original subscribers and their guests. 

The dance or dance series under the management of 
patronesses is similar to the subscription affair, except that 
often the ‘‘ Assemblies”’ thus created become established social 
functions to which all those accepted as belonging to the 
inner social circles are invited. This is therefore more of a 
‘closed corporation” than the subscription dance, and the 
office of patroness is often a lifelong honor—sometimes almost 
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a hereditary one. The patronesses share the expenses; tickets 
are not taken by others but are strictly within their gift. 

Sometimes Junior Assemblies are organized by the mothers 
of débutantes, who take turns, in twos and threes, chaperoning 
the young people who attend them. Sometimes a group of 
bachelors club together, ask a group of socially prominent 
women to act as chaperons, and hold a series of dances at one 
of the smart hotels. All these affairs are managed on the 
same general principle and degree of honor in being invited 
varies according to the exclusiveness of the list and the social 
prominence of the sponsors. 

The subscription dance or Assembly, the Club Dance or 
Bachelor Ball, furnishes the only instance of a receiving line 
which society recognizes. The three or four patronesses or 
mothers of débutantes or officers of the club or their wives, 
who are selected by the committee on arrangements to receive, 
stand by the door through which guests enter and greet these 
as they arrive. Unless one of the arrivals happens to be the 
personal guest or an extremely intimate friend of a patroness, 
there is no handshaking. New comers, as they are announced, 
bow to the entire line (not to each individual) and the members 
of the line bow and smile their welcome. 


ORGANIZATION DANCES 


It is becoming more and more the custom for loosely 
banded social or business organizations to give balls at a hotel 
or at central assembly rooms. Affairs of this sort, together 
with college or ‘‘frat’’ dances, have kept alive the useful but 
otherwise unpopular dance card or program on which a girl’s 
prospective partners write their names opposite the number 
of the dances they have preémpted. At college class dances 
this enables every girl and man to have a clear idea of the 
order of the evening and it is a godsend to the absent-minded 
and shortsighted. But unless an organization dance is care- 
fully managed, it holds many pitfalls which the private ball, 
however formal, does not offer. 

Experience has taught committees in charge of such affairs 
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to adopt a fashion handed down from a statelier age. The old- 
time practice of asking a selected group of young men to act 
as “ushers”? guaranteed the success of many a social leader’s 
ball. The young men, it is true, had little opportunity to 
enjoy themselves, but the honor of the invitation was compen- 


sation. Their duties were many. They could ask a wall- 


flower for a dance or ‘‘cut in”’ on a suffering comrade who had 
been unable to secure a release. They could order any other 
stag to go to the relief of a brother who had earned a change 
of partners, and none dared refuse them. But their main 
duty was to ‘‘keep things moving’’; to round up slacker stags; 
to introduce unacquainted guests; and to see that no girl need 
too long endure the awkward dancer, as well as to relieve the 
man with the wallflower attachment. 

So a committee on introductions or whatever may be the 
name chosen for the useful group of members delegated to 
this task, carries at the modern large organization dance the 
duty of the old-time ushers. Such a committee is chosen 
from those who are most widely acquainted with the member- 
ship and who are naturally ‘‘good fellows” and able to put 
others at their ease. The members have the privilege of 
speaking to anyone at the dance, without formal introduction, 
and of performing introductions even between persons with 
whom they themselves are unacquainted. 


THE MASKED BALL 


The masked ball, like other whims of society, comes and 
goes in popular favor, and today is again in the ascendant, as 
some recent affairs of unusual beauty and magnificence testify. 

The old-fashioned conventional masquerade, at which any 
sort of costume was in ‘order and where dominoes were worn 
‘ by the less painstaking, are no longer popular. Nowadays a 
hostess or a club giving a masked ball selects some one period 
or builds the ball around some unifying idea. Decorations 
are often extremely elaborate and costumes are expected to 
correspond. Sometimes an Italian street scene is reproduced, 
with balconies from which lanterns hang and from behind 
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whose shuttered windows drift lights and laughter. Street 
vendors, dancers, guitar strummers, even a donkey driver 
and his cart throng through the amazingly realistic scene. 

The Eighteenth Century—most picturesque of all in its 
infinite variety—furnishes the motif and lords and ladies 
alike are resplendent in powder, patches, and plumed hats. 
Or the belated excavation of a Pharaoh suggests an Egyptian 
revel, or the Amazonian adventures of an explorer a Jungle 
Ball—all testifying to the universal childlike fondness for 
‘‘dressing up.” 

Naturally it is extremely important that uninvited out- 
siders be excluded without in any way disclosing the identity 
of legitimate guests. Sometimes the hostess receives alone in 
a small dressing room off the main entrance, and masks are 
lowered a moment before her for the identification of the 
wearers. But since for these, as for other private balls, extra 
invitations are sometimes issued at the request of privileged 


friends, it is possible that the hostess may not know by sight _ 


all her guests. 

Masquerade cards or vouchers, small enough to be con- 
veniently carried, are therefore sent when the acceptance of 
an invitation is received. This prevents any misuse, as some- 
times happens when tickets of admission are sent with the 
invitations. 


DANCING AS IT SHOULD NOT BE 


In every community and at many dances nowadays one 
sees young people by whom the liberty granted to modern 
youth is translated as license, and who do not scruple to act 
in ways they are well aware are not acceptable to the best 
standards, and which older and wiser people know never will be. 

The automobile has greatly increased the scope of such 
advanced spirits (as they regard themselves) and when a 
group of young people can pile into a motor and be in a neigh- 
boring city, or even over into the next state, in less time than 
their forefathers could drive to a neighbor’s, there is no dearth 
of opportunity for uncensored gaiety. 
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Fortunately, however, every community has also a follow- 
ing of young people who very sensibly feel that a normal 
good time is good time enough. Those who go motoring in 
the dead of night, between dances, in intermissions, or after 
they have left the home of their hostess, are not as much 
envied as they would like to believe. If they are not looked 
at askance (as is generally the case) and made to suffer social 
penalties they do not welcome, they are counted ridiculous, 
and being laughed at is to the young the one unendurable 
punishment. 

One bad effect of the riotous lowering of standards which 
the youngsters of a few years ago discovered was in their 
power to make fashionable, is the continued prevalence of 
awkward and suggestive positions while dancing. But the 
girl who still flings a slim young arm about the shoulders of 
her partner, snuggling her pretty bobbed head into his shoulder, 
and inviting his cheek to rest on her hair, is coming to convey 
to most beholders a spirit less of dance-floor grace and enjoy- 
ment than of looseness and unwomanliness. And the man 
who places an outstretched hand between the bare shoulders 
of his partner, holding her so tightly that she can scarcely 
breathe and dances with his cheek pressed against hers, may 
somewhat fancy himself, but he is no longer admired by others. 

The correct dancing position is never one in which the 
proverbial ‘‘sheet of paper’”’ cannot easily be passed between 
the partners. In starting the two face each other squarely, 
not with hands on hip, in a sidewise, crablike motion, but as 
two people facing each other would naturally do. The man 
puts his right arm lightly below the shoulders of the girl and 
his left hand, which holds her right, is not awkwardly or stiffly 
extended. The girl places her left hand on the arm of her 
partner, midway between elbow and shoulder. Sometimes 
she finds it easier to rest this hand on his shoulder, but she 
does not spread her fingers to their full width and seem to 
clutch him to her in an embrace, 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
OFFICIAL SOCIETY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


HERE was a time possibly when some of the slurs upon 
American manners, and some of the stings of Dickens’ 

_ American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit were not wholly 
undeserved. ‘Those were our cruder days, before the good 
usages which were always a badge of our socially accustomed 
had been able to leayen the vast lump of our imported pop- 
ulation. But that time has long gone by and this twentieth 
century sees the people of the United States as au courant 
with the conventional social rules and practices which con- 
stitute what is called etiquette as any people of the world. 

While one should avoid “‘passionate abasement”’ before 
any custom exploited as foreign, on the other hand it should 
be remembered that social usages in foreign lands are as a 
rule founded on common sense, and some of them might well 
be adopted and adapted to our needs. 

American etiquette does not differ in essentials from the 
etiquettes of European capitals, and Americans who follow its 
rules may visit without self-consciousness any city on the 
globe. In any foreign capital, however, society is ruled by 
officialdom, and official society differs in many details from 
the society of any city not a capital. It is immensely more 
complex. The only city in the United States which has this 
Official Society is the National Capital, and a host or a hostess 
in Washington, who aspires to belong to its circle, must be 
cognizant of its rules and follow its practices. 


THE PRESIDENT 
The President has a dual office. As the First Citizen of 
the United States, he is the direct representative at the nation’s 
Capital of every other citizen and is therefore technically 
(482) 
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accessible to the poorest of them. But as head of the social 
and diplomatic system of the country he must of necessity be 
surrounded by barriers of formality and be approached only 
through the dignified avenues which etiquette has laid out. 
Washington official and social observance allows for both 
these aspects. 

As the Chief Executive, The President is surrounded by a 
group of business executives, who interview callers, make 
appointments, and attend to the varied details of the official 
day. Should any citizen or group of citizens wish an inter- 
view with him, the application for an appointment is sent to: 


The Secretary to The President 
Executive Offices. 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


The letter will receive answer in due course and if an appoint- 
ment is given, the interview is held in the executive offices, 
where the President receives his callers. It is of course bad 
form for the one received to sit dewn before the President 
does so or before he gives permission, even if he is seated. 

In interviewing a member of the Cabinet exactly the same 
formality is observed. 

When Congress is in session, the offices of Senators and 
Representatives are supposedly open to all callers, but the 
wise man, woman, or delegation makes an appointment for 
an interview in advance. This may be done, if one is in Wash- 
ington, by telephoning to the Capitol and asking to be con- 
nected with the office of the Senator or Representative in 
question. If the time is not too short, however, it is better 
to write to him, telling him the length of one’s stay in the 
city and one’s headquarters. His secretary will reply, setting 
a time for the interview. 

In all such calls, one should be prompt to the moment. 
The secretary receives callers and announces them. A visitor, 
when shown into the inner office, says, ‘‘Good morning, 

32 
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Senator Benjamin,” or, to a Representative, ‘“‘Mr. Custer” 
never ‘‘Congressman Custer.”” No matter on what friendly 
terms a man may have been before election with the Senator 
or Representative as a private citizen, it is well to wait for the 
official to begin any informal conversation. Especially in 
their offices, Senators and Congressmen very wisely believe 
in maintaining the dignity which is due to their positions. 

A caller, man or woman, remains standing until requested 
to sit down. If the interview is short, the official may not 
make the suggestion, although for a woman he also would 
remain standing. . 


THE NEWCOMER IN WASHINGTON 


The new arrival who wishes to enter the social life of the 
Capital must study the clearly recognized formalities through 
which a stranger, no matter how excellently connected, must 
proceed to become an accepted unit of Washington society. 

In the first place, calling etiquette is reversed at the 
National Capital. The new resident makes the first call. 
Armed with engraved cards bearing her Washington address 
(for only the very high and mighty have cards without local 
addresses, and to leave such a card means that the call will 
not be returned), a woman outside the official circle—that is, 
whose husband is not an elected or an appointed officer or a 
member of the Army or Navy—leaves cards as follows: 

1. At the White House. ‘The caller does not ask to see 
the wife of the President or expect to enter, but simply leaves 
her card and that of her husband as an act of courtesy. The 
call will not be returned or acknowledged in any way. 

2. At the home of the Vice-President and his wife. This 
hostess, second only to the President’s wife, receives on Wed- 
nesdays. Cards must always be left—never mailed—on that 
day. This visit also will not be acknowledged or returned. 

3. Upon the first Tuesday of what the newcomer might 
call her social campaign, cards are left at the homes of the 
wives of the Representatives of her state, and on a Thursday 
at the homes of the wives of its Senators. 
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It is entirely correct to make these calls in person, rather 
than simply to leave cards. These cards will be returned, 
and it is highly probable that the ladies on whom she has 
left them will send to her their At Home cards. 

Thus launched, the new arrival will be eligible to receive 
invitations to the larger and more general social affairs of the 
Capital. | 

The days of the week are otherwise assigned as follows: 


Monday: Wives of Justices of the Supreme Court; of the 
Commanding Officers of the Navy Yard and the Marine 
Barracks. 


Wednesday: Wives of Cabinet officers; the wife of the Speaker 
of the House. 


Friday: Wives of foreign diplomats; wives of commanding 
officers of the Army. 


Saturday is the day for private entertaining, and Sunday 
is the most popular day for personal calls between friends 
and members of the official circles who are not on formal 
terms with each other. 


THE WIFE OF THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL 


The resident whose husband is connected with official life 
has a definite program which she must follow in order to estab- 
lish herself. First she must call upon the wife of her husband’s 
chief. If he is in the Army, the first call is made on the wife 
of the General of the Army and the second on the wife of the 
Chief of Staff. On Fridays (changing sometimes with the 
administration), the wives of the commanding officers at 
Fort Myer and Washington Barracks must also be called on. 
It should be remembered that although the Chief of Staff lives 
at Fort Myer, he is not its commanding officer. 

In the Navy the first call is made on the wife of the Admiral 
and then on the wives of the commanding officers of the Navy 
Yard and the Marine Barracks. Monday is receiving day 


in Navy circles. 
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OBSERVANCE OF PRECEDENCE 


As soon as new arrivals in Washington are invited out, 
they perceive the importance of precedence. At any enter- 
tainment which members of the official circle attend, preced- 
ence is very strictly observed. The order in which various 
government officials stationed in Washington rank is as follows: 


IN THE CABINET 
(according to the order in which the different 
departments were established) 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Secretary of War 
The Attorney-General 
The Postmaster-General 
The Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Interior 
The Secretary of Agriculture 
The Secretary of Commerce 
The Secretary of Labor 


In THE ARMY 

The President of the United States: Commander in 

Chief 
The General of the Army 
Lieutenant-General 
Major-General 
Brigadier-General 
Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant 


In tHe Navy 


The President of the United States: Commander in 
Chief 
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The Admiral of the Navy 
Vice-Admiral 

Rear-Admiral 

Commodore (retired rank only) 
Captain 

Commander 
Lieutenant-Commander 
Lieutenant, Senior Grade 
Lieutenant, Junior Grade 
Ensign 


In the United States the Army, having been first estab- 
lished, outranks the Navy, while in England the opposite is 
true. The Marine Corps isan arm of the Navy, and the 
Major-General Commandant equals in rank a Rear-Admiral 
or a Major-General of the Army. 

The precedence of two United States officials has, curiously 
enough, never been decided. The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, one of the highest, outranks all the Cabinet members, 
except perhaps the Secretary of State. These two are never 
invited to dinner together because their relative rank has not 
been determined. 

At all dinners progress from drawing room to dining room 
is strictly according to precedence. The President always 
leads, or the Vice-President if the Chief Executive is not 
present. The President’s wife, as consort of the head of the 
State, comes next with her partner—even if the function is 
at the White House where she is hostess. The wife of any 
other official, however, follows custom in coming last, with 
the guest of highest rank. . 

Washington hostesses find it necessary to be particularly 

‘careful not to ask higher officials to ‘‘meet’”’ others below them 
in rank. Technically, also, a guest of honor should outrank 
all other men present, so that a personal friend, however dis- 
tinguished in civil life, should not be singled out for this honor 
when officials are invited. 

“Visits of digestion”’ or calls after dinner parties, are very 
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formally observed in Washington. Anyone entertained at 
the White House should call within three days. A week is 
usually the time limit for after-dinner calls upon other officials’ 
wives. 


“DIPLOMATIC ETIQUETTE” 


There is in every capital a specialized form of etiquette 
which is called ‘“‘diplomatic’”’ because it has grown up about 
the group of foreign diplomatic officials representing their 
Governments, who form a distinct coterie. In the past, when 
there was a wide gap between Court society (which is official- 
dom in its social aspect) and society in general, the Diplomatic 
Corps in each capital evolved a code of manners for the use 
of its members. This was naturally based upon Court 
practices and precedence and has in process of centuries 
become rigid and complicated. 

Washington is of course the only city in the United States 
where it obtains. In lieu of Court society it has the official 
society whose center is the White House and its diplomatic 
corps is as large as that of any other capital in the world. 

Officialdom is the dominant note of society in Washington, 
and there ‘‘diplomatic etiquette” governs all entertainments 
to which members of the diplomatic corps are invited. 

Both in public and in private, strict regard to rank is 
observed in dealing with Ambassadors, Ministers, Secretaries, 
and Atiachés of foreign powers. The order in which the 
credentials are formally presented to the President deter- 
mines all precedence, whether in official relations with the 
government or at private social functions. 

The precedence of a foreign diplomat is governed by his 
diplomatic rank only, except perhaps in functions of his own 
Embassy or Legation. The Spanish Military Attaché may be 
a Marquis, but will not for that reason sit above the Brazilian 
Counselor of Embassy who is a mere Mr. 

The State Department publishes at frequent intervals a 
“Diplomatic List” wherein every representative of a foreign 
power is given in his proper rank, and maintains a special 
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officer who is the last authority and who may be consulted 
on any difficult question. 


FORMS OF ANNOUNCEMENT AND ADDRESS 


A President, a Vice-President, and a Governor are 
announced only by their titles—‘‘The President and Mrs. 
Coolidge,” ‘“‘The Governor of New York and Mrs. Smith.” 
A woman governor is announced as ‘‘The Governor of Mon- 
tana.’ If she is accompanied by her husband, the correct 
announcement would be “‘The Governor of Texas and Mr. 
Ferguson.” In this unusual case, the wife would enter first, 
according to her official position. 

In his own city the Mayor is announced simply as ‘The 
Mayor and Mrs. Blank.’ In other cities, the form would be, 
“The Mayor of Philadelphia and Mrs. Kendrick.’ Other 
titles which permit of their use without a name attached— 
because in each case there is only one holder of that rank—are: 
the Chief Justice and Cabinet officers. _ 

Diplomatic etiquette requires that foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers be announced before their wives and enter the 
drawing room first. The wife of an Ambassador shares his 
rank: they are “‘Their Excellencies, the Ambassador of Great 
Britain and Lady Isabella Howard.” A minister and his wife 
are announced as “The Minister of Denmark and Madame 
Oldenberg.”’ 

Senators, Representatives, Secretaries of Embassy and 
Legation and other officials follow the observance of private 
citizens. ‘‘Senator and Mrs. Lockridge” are announced— 
Mrs. Lockridge enters first. .A foreign Secretary of an Em- 
bassy or Legation may have a title of nobility, but when the 
announcement is made, “Count and Countess LaFrance,” the 
countess enters first. All foreign titles of nobility are spoken 
by the announcer but are rendered into the English equivalent. 

A chart on page 205 gives the titles used in addressing 
high Government officials and in conversing with them. 

The President is always, at first speaking, “‘ Mr. President,” 
and after that “‘Sir.”’ His wife is simply ‘‘ Mrs. Coolidge,” 
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never ‘‘Mrs. President.’’ The same rule applies to the Vice- 
President and his wife. An Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court is “‘Mr. Justice;’” the Chief Justice is ‘‘Mr. Chief 
Justice.”’? A Cabinet officer is ‘‘Mr. Secretary.”’ A Senator is 
' “Senator,” unless, in conversation, when several are present, 
one wishes to call the attention of one Senator in particular, 
who is then ‘‘Senator Swanson.” In an introduction, also, 
the name of tHe Senator is used, and often for purposes of 
identification the state from which he comes. . 

The Speaker of the House is a distinguished personage, 
and is addressed as ‘‘Mr. Speaker,’ but Congressmen are 
addressed by their names—as ‘‘Mr. Randolph,” “Mr. Hall,” 
ete. 

The wives of all these officials are addressed as are the wives 
of private citizens without any reference to the titles of their 
husbands. 

Foreign Ambassadors are “‘Your Excellency.” Their 
wives are correctly addressed by such titles as they may 
possess (Countess, Lady, Baroness, etc.) or as ‘‘ Madame,” 
or ‘‘Madame Blankenoff.’”’ In practice, however, they are 
usually given the courtesy title of ‘“Your Excellency.” 

In the Army titles are used for all ranks from General to 
Captain. First and Second Lieutenants are addressed as Mr., 
although in introductions, as well as upon the envelopes of 
letters, the title of Lieutenant is used. In the Navy titles 
are used for all ranks from Admiral to Lieutenant-Commander. 
Below that rank, the same rule is applied that governs lesser 
officers of the Army. 

The Army and Navy maintain a distinct etiquette of their 
own within their official circles. Guests and their wives who 
are of lesser rank always plan to arrive before their senior 
officers. Both officers and their wives of either service rise 
not only for the President and his wife but also for the Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy. When at the different posts 
distinguished guests are visiting, even at the homes of junior 
officers, the wives of senior officers give the first entertain- 
ments for them. 


BAK aon Photo Pacific and Atlantic Photos 
“TO MEET THE PRESIDENT” 


The New Year reception of the President and Mrs. Coolidge, with the aides who introduced the callers 
I 
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The approved forms used in letters to various Government 
officials are given elsewhere.* 


THE WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION 


The President and his wife from time to time hold formal 
receptions. These are generally in the evening. 

An engraved card bearing the crest of the United States 
is used, the wording of which is as follows: 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
‘request the pleasure of the company of 
at a reception to be held at 
the White House 
Thursday evening, January the twentieth 
nineteen hundred and twenty-six 


at nine o’clock 


The name of the guest is written in a style similar to the type 
used. 

On arrival at one of these functions the guests take their 
places in line. Each, on reaching the Presidential party, gives 
his or her name to the aide who stands beside the President 
and he repeats it aloud. . The President shakes hands with 
each guest who bows to the First Lady. The President or his 
wife perhaps may speak a word or two to such as are personally 
well known ¢o them, but no guest should presume to enter on 
anything like a conversation, but move quickly on so as not 
to delay the line. 

After the presentation, the guests may leave at any time, 
but as there is usually music and brilliant company, there is 
no reason why strangers should not stay for a while, speaking 
to any other guests near them. 

During the season there are usually a number of musicales 


* See Chapter XIX, page 260. 
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and garden parties given at the White House. At a musicale 
the guests are all assembled when the President and his wife 
enter the room, but rise and remain standing until they are 
seated. Garden parties are held on the south lawn, the guests 
being presented much as at an indoor reception. 

The President’s wife also gives afternoon teas and smaller 
receptions. Guests arrive punctually, lay aside their wraps 
and wait in a room adjoining the reception room. They enter 
the latter and are presented singly by an aide. If after the 
receiving is over, the President’s wife sits down, the guests of 
course may do so, and some of them are fortunate enough to 
gain a few moments’ chat with the hostess. Refreshments are 
served as at other teas or receptions, but guests do not leave 
until the President’s wife gives the signal. She leaves first. 


OFFICIAL SOCIETY ABROAD 


Americans who are in a position to enter intimately into 
the official life of foreign capitals are of course comparatively 
few, but there are many travelers of social position at home 
who at some time come into contact with it. 

In its general outlines official etiquette as observed in 
England may serve as an example of official etiquette in every 
Continental capital. 

In passing it should be remembered that it is greatly to a 
stranger’s advantage, socially speaking, while in a foreign 
capital, to be well and favorably known to his Embassy. The 
first concern of the American in London should be, therefore, 
to meet the Ambassador and Ambassadress and present to 
them any letters of introduction or of accredit which may 
have been brought. Thereafter their advice should be sought 
on social questions. 

Letters of introduction to English people, whether in 
London or in the country, should be mailed to them with 
notes; these will be acknowledged speedily, and the visitor 
will be asked to call. This use of letters of introduction is 
the quickest and most satisfactory method of making acquaint- 
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ance. If the acquaintance thus favorably begun does not 
ripen, it will generally be the visitor’s own fault. : 

An American who takes a London house for the season or 
remains there any length of time in hotels, if expecting to take 
any part in its social life, should become familiar with the 
habitual forms of address for members of English society. A 
very limited use of titles is made in direct discourse—intro- 
ductions in England are not made as often as they are here— 
but in addressing letters, all such matters are punctiliously 
observed. 

In general it is well to be sparing in using any titles. 
““Sir’”’ is always safe in speaking to a man of whose exact 
position one isuncertain. ‘ Your Grace”—to a Duke, Duchess, 
or Archbishop—is used, but one does not socially address a 
peer as ‘‘ Your Lordship,” or ‘My Lord.” 

At all entertainments, public and private, precedence is 
formally observed. 

The British order of precedence is: 

The King 

The Prince of Wales 

The King’s younger sons, grandsons, brothers, uncles, 
and nephews 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

The Lord High Chancellor 

The Archbishop of York 

The Prime Minister 

The Lord High Treasurer (when existing) 

The Lord President of the Council 

The Speaker of the House of Commons 

Peers of the King’s official Household 

Dukes - 

Eldest Sons of Dukes of the Blood Royal 

Marquesses 

Eldest sons of Dukes not of the Blood Royal. 

Earls 

Viscounts 

Bishops 
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Barons 
The Treasurer and Comptroller of the Household 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
The Lord Chief Justice 
Baronets 
Knights 
Full information as to names and titles, family heads, and 
estates and personal honors will be found in the standard 
authorities of universal reference such as Debrett’s “Peerage” 
and the classic ‘‘ Burke.” 
The holders of titles are not always addressed by them. 
A Baronet (like a Knight) is ‘Sir John Blank,” a Marquess is 
‘“Marquess of Blank” or ‘‘Lord Blank,” a Duke is ‘‘The 
Duke of Mount Blank,” a Count is ‘‘Count della Faille.” 
In conversation with a Duke or an Archbishop one says 
‘“Your Grace”’ sparingly, generally ‘‘Duke,” or ‘‘Sir,” as the 
case may be. To a peer, other than a Duke, one says “‘ Lord 
Blank” or “Sir.” Only underlings say ‘‘Your Lordship.” 
The wife of a Knight or Baronet is addressed as “‘ Lady 
Blank,’’ the wife of a Marquess as ‘‘ Marchioness”’ (if French, 
Marquise, if Italian, Marchesa), the wife of a Duke sparingly 
as ‘‘Your Grace,” generally ‘‘ Duchess.’ The wife of an Arch- 
bishop is merely ‘‘Mrs. Blank” and does not take the pre- 
cedence of her husband. 


PRESENTATION AT COURT 


The highest social distinction that can be conferred upon 
the American woman in London is a Court Presentation. 

To gain this honor a woman must be known to the Ambas- 
sador, either personally or through letters of introduction. 

It is generally assumed that to be recommended for pres- 
entation a woman must be habituated to the best society of 
her place of residence, be either the wife or the daughter of a 
citizen of prominence, or herself distinguished. The names 
submitted tentatively by the Ambassador to the Grand Cham- 


berlain’s office must, of course, be approved by that 
functionary. 
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It is possibly unnecessary to say that the lists of such 
applications are extremely large and the number of presenta- 
tions permitted at each Court very small (it has rarely been 
more than eight), so that disappointments are inevitable. — 

The fortunate ones who are finally chosen for this honor 
are invariably in the charge and under the tutelage of the 
Embassy and are acquainted in advance with all details of 
the ceremony, so these need not be related here. 

The actual presentation, which takes place in the Throne 
Room of Buckingham Palace is made by the Ambassadress. 
When the Ambassador is not at his post the wife of the Chargé 
d’ Affaires makes it. Should an Ambassador or Chargé d’ Affaires 
have no wife, the Doyenne (the wife of the Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, as the Senior Ambassador accredited to a Court 
or Government is called in its Capital), assumes the duty. 

The Courts (there are several held during the course of 
each London season, which includes May, June, and July, and 
‘sometimes one is held in February) are called ‘‘ Drawing 
Rooms.’ Men are not presented at these, but at a daytime 
function known as a King’s Levee, held at St. James’s Palace, 
preceding the Courts. No ladies attend this, but gentlemen 
who have been presented to the King at the Levee may on 
application attend a later Drawing Room. 

During the season there are also given in the garden of 
Buckingham Palace one or more Royal Garden Parties, to 
which a limited number of Americans are invited by the Grand 
Chamberlain at the Royal command. Here the King and 
Queen walk about at their pleasure, talking to any guests as 
they desire. Men bow deeply and women curtsey as Royalty 
approaches and withdraws. Guests who are addressed say 
“Your Majesty”’ once and thereafter ‘‘Sir” to the King and 
““Ma’am”’ to the Queen. 

Sometimes presentations are made at private audiences 
or garden parties, and each case has a distinct and formal 
procedure. 

In any country and whatever the function, the presentation 
to Royalty of a citizen of any other country is almost invariably 
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carried out through the medium of his or her Embassy or 
Legation, which gives the person to be presented all necessary — 
instruction. 

OBLIGATIONS OF RESIDENCE ABROAD 


Many American women who take houses for the season 
in foreign capitals are entirely willing to share in foreign 
entertainments, and also entertain lavishly. But even for 
those whose stay is at hotels and for shorter periods, it is 
more gracious to contribute to affairs given for charity or 
otherwise to subscribe to the philanthropies of the country in 
which they have taken temporary residence, than to decline 
on the score that they are assisting to maintain charities at 
home. One who shares in the social pleasures of a foreign 
capital should be willing to share as well in its obligations. 


SOME CANADIAN CUSTOMS 


We Americans have across our northern border a Dominion 
of the British Empire, which continues the formal usages of 
the mother country. ‘The Governor-General of Canada is the 
representative of the King and is addressed as “‘ Your Excel- 
lency.’’ His wife also shares this title. 

In public the wife of the Governor-General shows him the 
correct formal courtesy due to his position. * After a dinner, 
for instance, when the ladies leave the gentlemen to wine 
and cigars, the wife of the Governor-General turns at the door 
to curtsey to her husband, the other ladies following suit 
—a, curtsey: which he, standing (as are all the gentlemen), 
acknowledges by a ceremonial bow. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
FUNERALS 


“Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


OT all those into whose lives death has come can at 

N once rise above their grief to see its beauty, but all 

of us. feel its dignity. And because death in itself 

has peace and dignity, the background we lend it should be in 

key with the solemn serenity ofthe quiet figure which. has no 
further part in the thriving ways of life. 

When death is expected the atmosphere of the entire 
house presages its coming. Voices are lowered, footsteps go 
quietly, and the ring of the doorbell echoes startlingly through 
the already hushed and saddened home. But when it comes, 
however much’ it has been anticipated, it brings its inevitable 
shock. 

As soon as death occurs, old cust>m rules that all blinds in 
the house be drawn and the doorbell muffled. Yet this often 
gives the home an atmosphere of gloom which today is not 
thought necessary, and the more modern way is to station a 
servant just inside the door, to open it when anyone ascends 
the steps, before the bell is rung. A friend may assume this 
post in order to give information or receive messages. Should 
a maid be on duty, she should wear a black dress and severely 
plain white apron, collar, and cuffs. 

While those nearest to the deceased are-being cared for, 
some one—possibly the trained nurse—should immediately 
notify the doctor who attended the case, if he was not present 
when death occurred. If the physician cannot be reached, 
another should be called. The doctor will issue a death cer- 
tificate which must be given to the undertaker, who will need 
it to secure a burial permit from the Board of Health. 

(497) 
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Meanwhile to relatives and close friends whose services 
are needed at once or who should be personally notified of the 
death, telegrams are dispatched or telephone messages sent. 
A systematic list of names, addresses, and telephone numbers 
should be prepared, if possible in advance, as otherwise impor- 
tant names may be overlooked or incorrect addresses used. 

The friend or relative who assumes charge at once tele- 
phones the undertaker, asking him to call in order to discuss 
arrangements for the funeral. 

It may be said parenthetically that it is not always the 
part of kindness to take every detail from the shoulders of 
the bereaved family. The most affected are generally those 
who wish to have a voice in the arrangements, and aside from 
personal desire in the matter, it is wiser not to permit anyone © 
to surrender completely to grief. 


THE NEWSPAPER NOTICE 


In the United States the use of the black-edged card 
announcing a death has entirely given way to the dignified 
paragraph in the advertising columns of the daily papers. 

A dignified form of newspaper notice is the following: 

Blanchard, Frances Peale, beloved wife of Thomas 

Loring Blanchard, on May 21, at her home, 485 North 

Pierce Street. Funeral at St. Paul’s Church, Friday, May 

23, at 3:30 p.m. San Francisco papers please copy. 

If the deceased is of social or civic prominence, local news- 
papers will telephone for further details for their obituary 
notices. Some one who can be relied upon to give facts 
clearly and intelligently should assume the responsibility of 
talking to reporters, either personally or by the telephone. 


CONFERENCES WITH THE UNDERTAKER 
Either a member of the household, or one who knows the 
family resources and preferences, selects the casket and ascer- 
tains the undertaker’s list of charges and responsibilities. 
Sometimes a funeral director also attends to the newspaper 
notices, submitting a form for the approval of the family, 
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forwarding copies to the different papers, and including the 
charges in his bill when he sends his final statement. 

The undertaker also arranges for ribbon or flowers on the 
outer door of the house. In keeping with the growing senti- 
ment for simplicity and lack of funeral trappings, the once- 
fashionable long streamers of crape have almost disappeared. 
Violet or black ribbons are often used for an adult, white gauze 
for a child. With these—or instead of them—appear sprays 
of white or purple flowers, or for an older person, a sheaf of 
autumn leaves. If flowers are used they should be renewed 
each day. 

In the case of a church funeral whoever is in charge of the 
arrangements also attends to securing the church at the desig- 
nated time and to engaging the services of the clergyman and 
the choir. The organist and singers, except in small towns, 
are usually paid for their services, as is the sexton. Clergymen 
of few denominations ask a fee for conducting a funeral, but in 
probably seventy-five per cent of all cases a fee is paid. Also, 
if the officiating clergyman has been put to any expense, such 
as railroad fare from or to the country, this is reimbursed by 
the family. The executive in charge ascertains these disburse- 
ments and sees that they are covered. 


FLOWERS AND MESSAGES OF SYMPATHY 


Meanwhile, flowers, cards, and letters of condolence are 
arriving. Here again one person should be in charge, so as to 
insure a complete record for acknowledgment after the funeral. 
In the case of the flowers he should note the sort—“‘ wreath of 
autumn leaves and chrysanthemums,” “‘sheaf of palms and 
lilies’’—so that the notes of thanks may be intelligently worded. 
It is not expected that such letters be answered or flowers 
acknowledged until after the funeral. 

Flowers are usually sent to the house, and if there is a 
church funeral, are transported to the church long enough in 
advance of the service to permit of careful arrangement. This 
is a part of the duty of the funeral director, who will see to 
their placing unless the assistance of a florist has been provided. 
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MESSAGES OF SYMPATHY 


It is very easy to fall into stereotyped phrase when letters 
of sympathy are to be written. Nor is it possible (nor desir- 
able) entirely to avoid them, for at a time of great grief, only 
a few words may be said and those should be dignified, yet 
sincere. Anything tending to excite feeling or increase grief 
is undesirable, so quotations from poetry, or lengthy eulogy 
of the lost member of the family, are not in the best taste. 


HONORARY PALLBEARERS 


The office of pallbearer, especially in the cities, is generally 
an honorary one. Rarely now, except in smaller centers, do a 
man’s friends actually carry his coffin, and undertaker’s assist- 
ants drilled in lifting the heavy casket assume this duty. But 
it is still customary to invite distant relatives, intimate friends, 
or business associates to act as honorary pallbearers. 

In the case of a church service the honorary pallbearers — 
are notified as to the hour at which they should meet in the 
vestibule. There they wait until the casket is brought from 
the hearse by the undertaker’s assistants, when they fall into 
line directly behind. it and follow until it is set down before 
the altar. Seats are reserved for them near by. When the 
service is over they follow the casket again to the vestibule. 
If they bear it at all it is now, when they carry it from the door 
of the church to the waiting hearse. 


DRESS FOR THE FUNERAL SERVICE 

Custom requires that the family don black for the funeral 
service, even though mourning is not to be worn afterward, 
and assembling the necessary garments is one of the difficult 
details of the period between the death and the burial. Since 
black has become popular for any use and for young girls as 
well as older women, almost every wardrobe has a black dress 
or a suit and a black hat capable of being retrimmed. Colored 
decorations can be ripped off, or covered with crape or dull 
black bands. Nearly all department stores are glad to send 
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two or three dresses on approval, and friends who know the 
taste and purse of those to be outfitted are always glad to shop 
for any necessary accessories. Others will lend a veil or a 
close-fitting small black hat or take care of the men of the 
family, who can hardly have new suits made in a day or two. 

“Lying in state,’ with different members of the family 
sitting guard all night, has passed with other distinctly primi- 
tive customs. The privacy of the dead is nowadays respected 
and usually the body lies naturally in bed or on a couch with 
flowers in the room but no funeral pieces, until the day of the 
final farewell. 


THE CHURCH FUNERAL 

Although in many ways the church funeral is the more 
painful ordeal, some religious communions recognize no other, 
and to many people, whatever their beliefs, it is the most fitting 
way to take leave of their dear ones. 

If the service is ritualistic, a procession forms in the vesti- 
bule, and to soft music from the organ—which should have 
begun playing sometime before the hour set for the service— 
proceeds up the central aisle. The vested choir with the 
crucifer leads, followed by the clergyman. Then come the 
honorary pallbearers, two by two, as guard of honor for the 
flower-covered casket. After the coffin comes the family, the 
chief mourner—wife, husband, mother, or father—with a close 
relative. A widow leans on the arm of her brother, father, or 
son. A widower walks with his daughter or his mother. A 
grandmother is escorted by the oldest son of the family. 
Usually each pair is composed of a man and a woman, but 
two men or two women ie together, if that seems more 
practicable. - 

Any friends who have been asked to sit with the family in 
the reserved pews follow, and if servants have also been 
included in the procession they are at the end. 

The front pews on each side of the center aisle are reserved 
for the immediate family. As they seat themselves, the 
undertaker’s assistants who have deposited the casket before 
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the altar, withdraw unobtrusively to side aisles out of the 
direct line of vision from the center. 

If the service is to be very simple, the clergyman enters 
from the vestry and awaits the coffin at the head of the aisle. 
In a desire to avoid the harrowing “procession,” at many 
funerals the coffin is taken to the church and put in place a 
short time before the hour for the service. The family may 
then enter quietly from a side door, avoiding the solemn march 
of the center aisle. 

When the service is over, the organ plays softly for the 
recessional. The procession, led now by the clergyman—for 
the choir remains in the stalls or goes out the side choir doors 
—moves down the aisle in the order in which it came. 

The long line of carriages by which the friends once thought 
it necessary to demonstrate their respect after death is also a 
passing custom. To the cemetery go only, members of the 
family with perhaps a few intimate friends who have been 
asked to accompany the family if they so desire. At the 
burial plot there is the committal service, the officiating clergy- 
man reading or reciting the final words his church prescribes, 
after which all are free to depart in any order they desire. 


THE HOUSE FUNERAL 


As a rule, at a house funeral the members of the family do 
not appear in the room where the service takes place, but have 
places in a room adjoining or in the upper hall where they can 
hear the service. They remain thus secluded until the casket 
has been placed in the hearse and all have dispersed, save 
those who have been asked to go to the cemetery. 

Seats are usually folding camp chairs provided by the 
undertaker and set up as needed by his assistants, and there 
are no ushers. 

The clergyman is assigned to a separate room where he may 
don his vestments. He does not appear until the time to begin 
the service, when he enters and takes his stand at the head of 
the casket. Should the family prefer to sit in the room where 
the service is held, they enter immediately behind him and 
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seat themselves in places reserved for them at the front. In 
‘such a case, at the close of the service the clergyman and the 
family leave the room before any of the others, as at a church 
funeral. 

As soon as the funeral party has left the house, not to return 
until after the burial, the furniture should be restored to its 
accustomed place, blinds raised and windows opened, the 
mourning sheaf should be removed from the front door and 
the interior restored to its normal appearance. While a few 
flowers may be left—flowers are always beautiful and com- 
forting—any suggestion of the funereal atmosphere should be 
eliminated. It is well to have prepared, when the family return, 
hot bouillon and sandwiches or tea. 

The funeral at the home is‘naturally preferred by those 
whose faith permits and whose belief leads them to lighten the 
mournful majesty of death and cheer the gloom of mortal burial 
with color. It is a welcome reflection that this brighter aspect 
of life’s supreme mystery is becoming more usual and that by 
just so much is the sum total of human sorrow decreased. 

It is customary to send a conveyance for the use of the 
clergyman from the time he leaves the church until he reaches 
his home after the service at the cemetery. 


“PLEASE OMIT FLOWERS” 

When there is to be a small funeral at the home, the news- 
paper notice sometimes includes the words, ‘‘Please omit 
flowers,’’ or the better form, ‘‘It is requested that no flowers 
be sent.”” This is not always to be taken literally by close 
friends of the family, but it emphasizes the privacy of the 
service, and all except those who feel that their intimacy 
justifies ignoring it, should comply with the request. 


COUNTRY FUNERALS 
When a funeral is held in the country church or home, the 
time appointed is usually selected to coincide with the arrival 
of some convenient train. The newspaper notice may be: 
‘Funeral from Broadacres, New Jersey, at 4:15, May 25. 
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Carriages will meet the train leaving Hoboken at 3:08.” 
Sometimes the notice reads, ‘‘Special car on train leaving 
Pennsylvania Station at 3.’’ One rarely sees the line, “‘No 
tickets will be collected.’’ Generally those who avail them- 
selves of the special car purchase transportation. 

Carriages or motors meet the designated train and drive 
guests to the church or house, and after the funeral bring them 
back to the station for the train to the city. 

Occasionally in the case of a house funeral when the train 
schedule is an inconvenient one or the weather is raw and 
biting, the dining-room table is supplied with bouillon or 
coffee, rolls or sandwiches. ‘There is never any attempt made 
to serve more than this, however, no matter how far the 
travelers may have come. . 


THE FUNERAL CHAPEL 


With the increasing vogue of the tiny one or two-room 
apartment—a necessity in the lives of so many dwellers in the 
greater cities—funeral chapels adjoining the premises of an 
undertaker have become more numerous. Not so long ago 
it was almost a reproach to be buried from ‘‘undertaker’s 
parlors.” But these modern chapels are often veritable 
shrines, exquisite bits of architecture, perfectly appointed, 
with every facility for the carrying out of the last sad rite. 


WEARING MOURNING 


Mourning wear designed to catch the eye and arouse either 
curiosity or admiration is undeserving of the name. For a 
woman the all-black costume is designed to render the wearer 
inconspicuous, to be at one time a symbol of grief and a badge 
of protection. ‘To our modern notion the overlong, overheavy 
erape face veil is as lacking in good taste as the ‘‘Frenchy 
little widow’s bonnet, which looks as though it came from a 
musical comedy. 

The formal code of deep mourning for a woman requires 
black of dull finished materials throughout. Woolen goods, 
lusterless silks and cottons are deep mourning and velvet is 
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not, nor is glossy satin. Neither lace nor jewelry is worn, 
although good taste of late has countenanced pearls and an 
engagement ring is always permissible. Outside of these, dull 
jet is the usual ornamentation. Black patent leather or velvet 
shoes are not mourning, and stockings must be plain, in wool, 
lisle, or silk. A crape veil (thrown back) is worn by widows 
and mothers, but a thin band of white crape bordering the 
face is frequently seen. Many also discard the crape veil 
after the funeral and wear simply a thin dace veil, perhaps 
with a crape border. 

Unrelieved white, without even a touch of black in trim- 
ming or jewelry, is as deep mourning as all black. In summer 
the all-white costume is a welcome relief from the stifling 
black, not only for those who wear it but for those who see it. 
The same rule as to dull-finished fabrics must be followed in 
choosing white mourning. 

A widow’s mourning at its deepest lasts a year and then 
is lightened during another twelvemonth.- Second mourning 
consists of black relieved by white, or all gray, or lavender. 
A mother’s mourning is the same, while daughters and sisters 
usually complete six months of deep mourning and six of 
relieved mourning. A fiancée may observe the rules for the 
young widow, or lighten the mourning and shorten the time. 

A widow or a mother may prolong her mourning over 
three or four years’ time or may prefer to wear black the rest 
of her life. A very young girl in America never wears a veil, 
wears deep mourning only three months, and second mourning 
six months more. Children never should wear black, but 
may be clad all in white for six months. 

For men the regulations are less stringent. A father or 
husband wears black a year, a son six months, a brother three 
or six months. Deep mourning for men consists of plain 
black suits, unpatterned black socks, black hatbands, dull- 
finished shoes, and black gloves. Second mourning permits 
dark gray or black-and-gray mixtures in suits, and a black 
sleeveband on the left upper arm. In many cases, especially 
in summer, a man wears the sleeveband during the entire 
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mourning period. A black band on the hat also indicates 
that the wearer is in deep mourning. 

When there are servants, the correct thing for town is to 
put them all into black livery. In the country gray is per- 
mitted or ordinary liveries with the conventional sleeveband. 
As a maid usually wears black or gray, her costume is not 
changed, except that frills and lace on apron or cap are omitted, 
and plain white materials are used. 


ACKNOWLEDGING EXPRESSIONS OF CONDOLENCE 


Without making the task a burden, the recipient of letters 
of sympathy should undertake, as soon as possible after the 
funeral, the duty of personally acknowledging letters, cards, 
and flowers. No matter how short may be these notes of 
acknowledgment, they should be written by the bereaved 
person. 

To those who have left or sent cards, a visiting card may 
be sent, but this also should bear a personal message of thanks 
and appreciation. 

When a family has been overwhelmed by calls, cards, 
letters, and flowers, so that it is impracticable to write indi- 
vidual notes, an engraved card bearing any dignified expres- 
sion of gratitude may be mailed to all who sent cards, flowers, 
or made formal calls of condolence. This card, which is sent 
about two weeks after the funeral, bears a mourning border 
and the stationer will be able to show samples of type and size. 
It is usually the same size and shape as the ‘‘At Home”’ card 
inclosed with wedding invitations, and the border nowadays 
is a quarter of an inch or less in width. 

Such a card may read: 


MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR ANDREW WEEKS 
WISH TO THANK YOU 
FOR YOUR KIND EXPRESSION OF SYMPATHY 


AND TO ASSURE YOU OF THEIR DEEP APPRECIATION 


Or a slightly simpler form: 
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MRS. FRANKLIN LYMAN HARVEY 
AND THE MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY 
GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGE YOUR KIND THOUGHT 
AND EXPRESSION OF SYMPATHY 


On rare occasions, as at the death of a public man, an en- 
graved cardis prepared to acknowledgelettersfrom the great mass 
of friends who are not personally acquainted with the family. 


“GOING OUT” DURING MOURNING 


A society woman of today remembers that when her grand- 
mother—a Southern matron—died, the shutters of the entire 
front of the house were kept ‘‘bowed”’ for a year, while the 
grand piano—beloved of an extremely musical family—was 
not opened during the twelvemonth! 

Such complete cessation of all life within the family is not 
expected in a modern bereavement. During the first four 
weeks of deep mourning a man foregoes his habitual public 
amusements and a woman does not indulge in strenuous out- 
door sports, and receives none but close friends. Neither 
goes to teas, luncheons, or dinners in the homes of others. 
After her first three months of mourning are past, no one 
will censure a woman for going quietly, in the afternoon 
perhaps, to the theater or moving-picture house. But she 
should not wear a crépe veil and of course will not be one of 
a theater party, nor will she sit in a conspicuous seat at the 
theater or opera. Music per se, however, occupies a sphere 
of its own and one sees men and women in the deepest mourn- 
ing at symphonies or orchestral concerts. 

During the year of deep mourning a woman does not 
entertain formally—either by an ‘“‘At Home” day or for any 
other function, nor does she attend formal entertainments 
elsewhere. A widower absents himself also from public or 
formal functions for a year. 

In conclusion it may be said that since mourning comes 
from the heart and is not a social form, the details of clothes 
and of conduct obviously are for each individual to determine. 
People have learned that leaving off mourning altogether is 
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no sign of disrespect—that, indeed, one may mourn more 
deeply and sincerely in a well-worn and accustomed ward- 
robe than in the smartest new widow’s weeds. 


PUBLIC MOURNING 


Americans, who are supposed individually to wear their 
mourning well and decorously, have only recently begun to 
attain to any group sense in public mourning observance. 
These manners that America has acquired are largely adopted 
from its European neighbors. 

A flag at half mast or a public building draped in black 

for the death of an official are signs that are universally under- 
stood, but aside from these symbols, there has been in the 
past little public mourning as such in the United States. 
‘ Recently, however, the custom of pausing for a few. min- 
utes to commemorate an anniversary of some cause of general 
mourning or some event of great solemnity has been intro- 
duced from abroad. Occasionally, in the case of funerals of 
officials of public utilities, the order goes out that for a frac- 
tion of time, trains or other transit facilities shall cease to run, 
ships’ engines shall stop, or some other break in the routine of 
the employees of the company shall occur. On the anniver- 
sary of the Armistice, during the burial in Washington of the 
Unknown Soldier, everyone was asked to pause in any occu- 
pation for a three-minute period. 

The simplest form of public mourning which the United 
States has been too slow in adopting as a general custom is the 
public recognition of the presence and dignity of death. In 
America when pedestrians before a church are halted by the 
bearing in or out of a casket, they may doff their hats, yet the 
instinct as yet has carried them little further. Few men on the 
sidewalk lift their hats when the hearse leading its mournful 
processional passes them, and the most ceremonious funeral, 
when the hearts of a host are stirred and saddened, lacks some- 
thing of the solemnity and impressiveness of the meanest funer- 
al in an old world street, where every man’s head is bared and 
every woman’s bowed when even an obscure cortege goes by. 
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Abbreviations on cards, 219 

Acceptances, 16, 421, 439, 468 

Accidents at table, 167 

Acknowledging presents, 85, 248 

Address, change of, 224 

Address, form ef: to boys and girls, 26; to 
servants, 184; in letters, 236; to senators 
and representatives, 483; to President, 
Governor, etc., 489 

Addressing young people, 26 

Address on envelopes, 245 

Afternoon attire for men, chart of, 138 

Afternoon tea, 380, 382, 386 

Afternoon wear for women, chart of, 135 

Ambassador and ambassadress, form of ad- 
dress to, 490 

Americans abroad, 332, 493, 496 

Amusements for boys and girls, 23 

Anniversaries: wedding, 335; Christmas, 341; 
special occasions, 242 

Announcement: to newspapers, 66; of a 
wedding, 81; of a death, 498 

Announcing dinner, 449 

Apology, letters of, 250, 452 

Arm, offering, 269 

Army: rank of officials in, 486; 
of, 490 

Army and Navy men: introducing 194; cards 
for, 220; wives of, ‘Eetiquette of calling, 485 

Artichokes, how eaten, 164 

Asparagus, how eaten, 165 

Assistants at a tea, 381 

At home days: at home cards, 82; 
cards at an ‘‘at home,’’ 222 


Baby, the: announcement cards for, 117; 
congratulatory letters, 119; gifts for baby, 
120; forms of christening, 121; godparents, 
125; gifts to be given by godparents, 127 

Bachelor girl, 35 

‘“‘Bachelor’s”’ dinner, 89 

Bachelor, the: place in society, 53; facilities 
for entertaining, 54, 478; chaperonage for, 
56, 58,60; invitations of a, 57; stag dinners, 
59; at teas, 60; leaving cards, 223 

Balls: service details at, 464; invitations, 
464, 466; balancing the guests, 465; card 
for am “‘extra,’’ 465; acceptances and 
regrets for, 468; dress at, 468; hour for, 

+ 469; grand march at, 471; supper at ball, 
471; given at hotel, 472; for débwiante, 473; 
masked ball, 479 

Best man: choice of, 87; dress for, 88; at 
rehearsal, 90; duties of, 92, 95, 96, 98, ‘101, 
102, 103, 105; on wedding ‘day, 96, 97, 100 

Between the acts, 365 

Birds, how to manage, 165, 167 

Birth announcement cards, 118 

Birthstones, 65 

Bishop, how to introduce, 193 

Bouquets, 87, 95, 110 

Boutonniéres, 88, 95 

Bowing, etiquette of, 201, 203, 267, 882 

Box seats at the theater, 58 

Bread: how to eat, 163, 164; 
411; as a pusher, 4 

“Bread and butter’’ letter, 307 


etiquette 


leaving 


at luncheon, 


Breakfast: for house guests, 301; in English 
homes, 303; tray, correctly arranged, 305 
Breakfasts: the wedding breakfast, 108; the 

“company”’ breakfast, 372; menu for com- 

pany breakfast, 373; country breakfasts, 374 

Breaking the engagement, 70 

Bridal linen, how marked, 84 

Bride: trousseau of, 71; choosing date, 75; 
making up lists, 82; acknowledging gifts, 
83, 85; choosing attendants, 86; gifts to 
attendants, 90; wedding gown, 94; at re- 
hearsal, 90; on wedding day, 94; during 
ceremony, 99; at house wedding, 105; dur- 
ing reception, 107; bride’s table at recep- 
tion, 109; shower for, 343 

Bridegroom: atteadants, 87; dress for, 88, 
112; bachelor’s dinner, 89; fees, 91; on 
wedding day, 96; at church, 98; at recep- 
tion, 107 

Bridegroom’s parents, 63, 69, 92, 98, 102 

Bride’s father, 61, 67, 92, 97, 99, 105, 107, 112 

Bridesmaids: number of, 86; expenses of, 86; 
costumes, 87; accessories, 87; bouquets for, 
87,95; luncheon, 90; procession of, 98; at 
a house wedding, 105; at reception, 107 

Bride’s mother: 62, 71, 75, 79, 92, 94, 97, 98, 
102, 107, 109; cards left with, 231 

Bride's table, the, 109 

Bridge party, the, 402, 403, 405 

British order of precedence, 493 

Broken engagement, the, 70 

Buffet service, 373, 396, 399, 412 

Bundles, carrying, 268 

Business calls, 233 

Business etiquette: independence of women, 
35; dress, 37; jewelry for, 39; footwear for, 
40; the woman executive, 40; hands and 
hair, 41; office courtesy, 42; smoking, 43; 
social side of business, 44; business woman 
on vacation, 45; relation of men and 
women, 46; employer and employed, 47; 
elevator etiquette, 47; telephone manners, 
48; newcomer in office, 48; attitude toward 
private secretary, 49; shopper and sales- 
person, 50 

Business introductions, 210 

Business letter, 253 

Business women: independence of, 35; dress 
for, 37; jewelry permitted for, 39; foot- 
wear, 40; the woman executive, 40; care 
of hands and hair, 41; on vacation, 45; 
lunching at hotel, 413 

Butler: duties of, 177, 393, 427, 449, 451; 
correct attire for, 178, 183; jewelry per- 
mitted, 180 

Butter: at informal supper, 376; not served 
at fashionable dinner, 429 


Cabinet: rank of officials in, 486; announcing, 
and addressing members and their wives, 
489 

Cake, wedding, 109 

Calling: a visit of condolence, 230; after a 
wedding, 231; after a début, 231; party 
call, 231; after receiving a letter of intro- 
duction, 231; business calls, 233; etiquette 
of, in Washington, 483 
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Calls: when made in city, 227; afternoon 
calls, 228; not at home, 228; formal calls, 
length of, 229; condolence, 230; wedding 
calls, 231; party calls, 231; days at home, 
232; business calls, 233 

Camper, the automobile, 317 

Can, may, use of, 149 

Candles, 375, 410, 428, 440 

Cardinal, introducing a lady to, 191 

Oard-leaving: after a wedding, 231; at a 
début, 393; at a garden party, 389; in 
Washington society, 484 

Card parties, 402 

Cards: for young people, 27; to church and 
train, 79; for sending wedding gifts, 83; 
of introduction, 209; history of visiting 
cards, 214; sizes and materials, 214; for 
married couples, 216; Sr. and Jr. on, 216; 
divorcée’s card, 217; ‘at home cards, 217; 
double cards, 218; men’s cards, 219; at 
entertainments, 220; titles of rank on, 220; 
rules for leaving, 221; when calling, 222; 
initialed cards, 224; mourning cards, 224; 
with remembrances, 225; as invitations, 
880, 400; for dinner partners, 448 

Censuring servants, 188 

Chambermaid, 182 

Chaperon: for schoolgirl, 24; present-day 
attitude toward, 32; qualifications of, 32; 
home chaperon, 33, 176; for bachelor's 
entertainments, 55; courtesies due, 56; for 
engaged couple, 69; on motoring trip, 311 

Checking wraps at theaters, 364 

Chief Justice, rank of, 487 

Children: training of, 1; in the nursery, 5; 
in the dining room, 6; punishment of, 8; 
vocabulary of, 9; meeting and greeting, 11; 
rising, 12; at tea hour, 12; posture and 
greeting, 12; teaching letter writing, 14; 
dress of, 15; parties for, 16; as hostess, 17; 
introductions, 204; traveling on trains, 326; 
not permitted in country club, 351 

Christenings, 121, 122, 123 

Christmas: cards for, 340; 
employees, 354 

Church, behavior in, 273 

Church wedding, 79, 91, 96, 98, 103 

Cigarettes, 433 

Clergyman: at wedding rehearsal, 91; at 
ceremony, 98, 105; fees to, 91, 96, 102, 103; 
how to introduce, 193; title on card, 219 

Clothing: chart of proper attire, for wedding, 
112; parents’ expense, of, for wedding, 
112 

Clothes: See Dress. 

Clubs: membership in, 345; election of new 
members, 346; men’s and women’s clubs, 
345, 348; country, 351; artist or lecturer 
at, 355; entertaining visiting artist, 357; 
dinners at, 434 

Cocktails, 428 

College girl’s début: 30; visiting card of, 30 

Common errors in grammar, 145 

Companion, duties and place in household, 176 

“Company” breakfast, 372 

Condolence: letters of, 250; acknowledging 
expressions of, 506; visits of, 228, 230 

Congratulation, letters of, 119, 251 

Conversation: teaching children, 6; etiquette 
of, 143 

Cook, duties of, 182 

Corn, how eaten, 165 

Cotton wedding, 336 

Country club: age limit for membership in, 
351; privileges at, 352; entertaining guests 
at, 353; debts, 353; servants, 353; tips 
at, 353 

Country funerals, 503 

Country house: guests in, 218; 
alrival at, 299; servants in, 304 


fund for club 


visitors 
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Courtesy: on the street, 268; toward others, 
283, 356; abroad, 332 

Court, presentation at, 494 

Courtship, 6: 

Covers, space between, 428 

Crests, 76, 242, 438, 491 

“‘Crossing,’’ 447 

Crystal wedding, 337 

‘‘Curate’s assistant,’’ 386 

Curtsey, 11, 26, 496 

Cutaway coat, 88, 92, 415 

“Cutting in’’ and “sitting out,’’ 470 

Cutting the bride’s cake, 109 


Dance halls, etiquette of, 277 ; 

Dances: formal, 474; informal, 474; “‘invita- 
tion to,’’ 474; choosing supper partner, 
475; duties of host and hostess at, 476; 
club dances, 476; subscription and organi- 
zation, 477 

Dancing: at wedding reception, 110; at an 
afternoon tea, 392; correct position for, 481 

Dangerous age, 20 

Dating a letter, 236, 253 

Days at home, 232 

Days for calling in Washington society, 485 

‘*Dear’’ and ‘‘my dear,"’ 236 

Death, notice of, 498 

Debts at club, 353 

Début: of college girl, 30; afternoon, 392; 
invitations for, 393; place for, 393; card- 
leaving at, 393; ball for, 473 

Débutante: good manners for, 29; name on 
mother's card, 30; theater party for, 362; 
duties as hostess, 394; flowers for, 394; 
entertainments for, 434; place at table, 
443; ball for, 465; coming-out ball for, 473 

Decorations, 336, 376, 410, 428, 440 

Dessert service, 432 

Diagrams of seating, 448, 444, 445, 446, 448 

Diamonds, when worn, 132 

Divorcée: conduct during legal process, 114; 
at marriage of children, 114; at social 
functions, 115; at business interviews, 115; 
signature of, 116 

Dishes, how to present, 451 

Dinner coat, 130, 138, 426 

Dinner dance: the, 434; menu for, 434 

Dinner dress, 129, 136, 426 

Dinner, formal: selecting guests, 437; invita- 
tions for, 437; planning the menu for, 440; 
decorations for, 440; seating arrangement 
of, 442; host and hostess at, 444, 451; menu 
cards for, 449; duties of servants at, 449; 
announcement of guests, 449; service at, 
451; “turning the table,’’ 453; entertain- 
ment after dinner, 455; guest of honor at, 
455 

Dinner, informal: number of guests, 419; 
invitations to, 420; accepting and regret- 
ting, 422; filling in, 422; planning the menu, 
424; hour for dinner, 426; dress for, 426; 
announcement of, 427; seating at, 427; 
setting of the table, 427; service during 
dinner, 430; entertainment after dinner, 433 

Dinners: given by a bachelor, 58; for wedding 
party, 89; in official circles, 487; before the 
theater, 361; informal, 418; formal, 437 

Diplomatic circles, 205, 219, 260, 451, 488 

Doctor: introducing, 193; title on card, 219 

Don’ts: for eating, 166; for hotel guests, 285 

Double cards, 219 

Drawing-room, retirement to, after dinner, 169 

“Drawing Room,” 495 

Dress: for high-school girl, 24; for high- 
school boy, 25; business clothes, 37; for 
bridegroom and best man, 88; ‘‘dinner 
dress,’’ 129, 136, 426; full evening, 129; 
conservative dress for men, 129; “dinner 
coat,’’ or tuxedo, 130, 138, 426; etiquette of 
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Jewelry, 131; jewelry for men, 133; chart 
of dress, 134; of maids, 183; for hotel din- 
ing-room, 284; for automobile trip, 313; 
on shipboard, 329; for theater, 363; at 
@ garden party, 389; for formal tea, 391; 
at subscription musicale, 395; for informal 
dinner, 426; for formal ball, 468; for fu- 
nerals, 500 


Eggs: how to eat, 161; at a luncheon, 409 

Elbows, question of, 168 

_ Elevator: etiquette, 47; bidding good night 
at, 45 

Employer and employed, relations of, 46 

Employees, social place of, 175 

Engaged couples: entertainments for, 69; 
etiquette for, 69; broken engagement, 70; 
gifts a man may make, 73 

Engagement: interview with father of fiancée, 
62; duties of young man’s parents, 63; 
length of, 63; kind of ring, 64; announcing 
the engagement, 65; letters of congratula- 
tion, 67; presents, 68 

Engaging rooms at hotels, 281 

English customs for house guests, 303 

Engraved cards, 27, 79, 210, 214, 341, 381, 403 

Engraved invitations, 76, 121, 122, 338, 393, 
397, 438, 446, 473 


Entertaining, 16, 23, 54, 60, 69, 89, 125, 296, 


335, 342, 361, 372, 380, 402, 407, 418, 437 
Envelope, how addressed, 77 
European system of table seating, 442 
Evening dress, 136, 138, 363, 369, 378, 468 
Executive, the woman, 40 
Expenses: wedding, 112; at a subscription 
dance, 477 
Ex-president, how to introduce, 193 


Father, interview with, 62 

Fees, wedding, 91 

Felicitating the bride, 108 

Fiancée, gifts to, 60, 73 

Filling in, 422 " 

Financing a motor trip, 315 

Finger bowl, 167, 305, 4382 

Finger foods, 164,170 _ 

First Lady of the Land: calling on, 484; rank 
of at dinner, 487; announcing, 489; 
addressing, 489; as hostess, 491, 492 

First or second table on shipboard, 329 

Flag, etiquette of, 275 

Fiowers: in the guest room, 301; for finger 
bowls, 305, 432; for each month, 344; for 
visiting artist, 357; for débutante, 394; at 
a club dinner, 436; for dinners, 428, 440; 
for funerals, 499 

Footmen, 180, 184 

Footwear, for business, 40 

Forbidden practices, 166 

Formal dinner. See Dinner, formal. 

Foreign capitals, society at, 492; residence 
in, 496 

Foreign diplomats: rank of, 488; announcing, 
489 


Foreign words and phrases, 140, 150 

Forks, 4, 162, 165, 170 

Formal calls, 229 

Formal dress for women, 136 

Formal luncheon: invitation to, 414; dress 
for, 415; for guest of honor, 415; introduc- 
tions at, 416; length of stay at, 417 

Formal regret, 468 

Formal tea, 391 

“Front-door’’ employee, 178 

Funerals: etiquette of, 497; newspaper notice 
for, 498; duties of undertaker, 499; 
flowers, 500; pallbearers, 500; dress for, 
500; church funeral, 501 

Fur coat, for everyday wear, 40 
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Garden party, 388 

Gentleman, 42, 200, 203, 362, 365, 386 

Gifts: engagement gifts, 68; to bridal 
attendants, 90; wedding, 83; for baby, 
120; to hostess after visit, 309; for wedding 
anniversaries, 336, 339; for showers, 343 

“Giving”’ the bride away, 101 

Gloves, 88, 101, 268, 382, 396, 415, 451 

Godparents, 126 

Golden wedding, 340 

Golf, 289 

“‘Good luck’’ verse, 95 

Good manners: for the débutante, 29; at the 
table, 156; respect for personal property, 
265; living in other people’s homes, 365; 
meeting and greeting others, 266; on the 
street, 268; in public vehicles, 270; eti- 
quette of telephone, 271; in hotels, 273, 284; 
in church, 273; in polling places, 276; in 
dance halls, 277; when motoring, 315; at 
the theater, 365; at a tea, 384; at a 
musicale, 401 

Good taste, 15, 38, 240 

Governess, 177 

Governor-General of Canada: how addressed, 
496; courtesy toward, 496 

Greeting servants on the street, 271 

Groom: selecting best man and ushers, 87; 
dress for, 88, 92; furnishes boutonniéres, 89; 
gifts to attendants, 90; on wedding day, 
96; at church, 98; expenses of, 112 

Groom’s mother, 97, 98 

Guest of honor: at breakfast party, 373; at 
an afternoon tea, 352; introducing, 399, 


416; place at table, 443; at informal 
dinner, 433 

Guest room, the, 300 

Guests: ideal guests, 294, 302; arrival at 


country home, 298; entertainment for, 302; 
attitude toward servants, 304; courtesy of 


on trip, 311; gift to hostess, 309; at a 
country club, 352; announcing them at 
dinner, 449 


Hands and hair, care of, 41 

Hat, etiquette of, 47, 267, 270, 284, 314, 332, 
364, 415, 469 

Headdress, 41 

Head waiter, duties of, 284 

High silk hat, 469 

“High tea,’ 390 

Honeymoon, expenses of, 111 

Horseback riding, 288 

Host: bachelor as, 54; at silver wedding, 
339; at the opera, 367; at a début, 394; 
at club dinner, 436; at dinners, 443, 447, 
454; at a dance, 476 

Hostess: at a children’s party, 17; the ideal 
hostess, 293, 298, 302; invitations of, 295; 
meeting guests, 299; speeding parting 
guest, 307; gift to, 309; ata theater party, 
361; at the opera, 367; preparation for 
breakfast party, 374; at informal Sunday 
supper, 376; arranging for restaurant sup- 
per, 377; at an afternoon tea, 381; ata 
garden party, 388; at a début, 393; ata 
musicale, 399; at a formal luncheon, 415; 
at dinners, 419, 433, 443, 447, 454 

Hot breads, at suppers, 376 

Hotel: etiquette in, 273; women at, 280; 
consideration for others in, 283;  self- 
introduction in, 283; in the dining room of, 
284; tipping in, 285, 333; luncheon at, 413 

Hot plate, 4 

Hour: for weddings, 91; for informal dinner, 
426; for opening ball, 469 

House funeral, 502 

Housekeeper, 175, 178, 181 

House party: invitations to, 297; entertain- 
ment at, 302; letter of appreciation after, 307° 
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House wedding, 104 
How to address personages, chart, 205 
How to hold knife and fork, 4 


Ice cream, 409, 426 

Ideal number of guests at forma] dinner, 445 

Informal dinner. See Dinner, informal 

Informal invitation written by hand, 421 

Informal luncheon, 407, 410, 412 

Informal suppers, 375 

Initial on bridal linen and silver, 84 

Initials on cards, 219, 224 

Ink, correct color to use, 241 

Interviewing the President, 483 

Introductions: of young persons, 26; in the 
office, 48; formal and informal, 190, 192; 
relatives and friends, 191; introducing by 
titles, 193; Army and Navy, 194; mistakes 

. to avoid in, 194; speaking without an 
introduction, 195; at dinners, 196; at 
teas or receptions, 196; when not to intro- 
duce, 197, 199; acknowledging, 200; shak- 
ing hands, 203; children’s introductions, 
204; chart for, 205; of important person- 
ages, 399; at a formal luncheon, 416; at 
formal dinners, 450; letters of introduction 
to English people, 492 

Invalids: leaving cards on, 222; calls om, 231 

Invitations: to a children’s party, 16; of a 
bachelor, 57; to an informal wedding, 76; 
when sent out, 76; correct paper for, 76; 
to a house party, 289; for a week-end, 296; 
to a silver wedding, 838; to a golden 
wedding, 340; to a theater party, 362; to 
breakfast party, 374; to informal supper, 
875; to afternoon teas, 380; to ‘‘high tea,” 
390; toa formal tea, 391; for a début, 392; 
to a musicale, 397, 400; to White House 
reception, 401; to a bridge, 403; to an in- 
formal luncheon, 407; to a formal luncheon, 
414; to an informal dinner, 420; to a formal 
dinner, 437; to a large ball, 464, 466; ‘‘to 
the dance,”’ 474 


Jewelry: in business world, 39; gifts to a 
fiancée, 68; for daytime, 131; for evening, 
132; etiquette of watch, 132; permitted 
for butler, 180; at the opera, 370; at 
musicales, 395;'at a ball, 468; for mourn- 
ing, 505 

Jewish birthstones, 65 

Jewish wedding customs, 104 

Junior assemblies, 478 

“‘Just’’ tea, 385 


King and Queen, how to address, 495 
Kissing the bride, 102, 105 

Kitchen maid, 181 

Knife and fork, for children, 4 

Knife, 160, 163, 411, 429, 440 


Lady’s maid, 182, 184, 306 

Late evening supper, 376 

Learning to dance, 475 

Leather wedding, 336 

Leave taking: after wedding, 111; after a 
visit, 307; after a dinner, 455; ata ball, 472 

Leaving cards at tea, 382 

Lectures: hour for, 396; duties of committee, 
396; etiquette of guests, 397 

Length of week-end visit, 296 

Letter paper: See Letter writing 

Letter writing: teaching children, 14; paper 
for children, 14, 243; correct social letter, 
235; form of address, 236; concluding 
phrases, 226; signatures, 238; correct 
stationery, 239; monograms ind crests, 
241; letter paper for country homes, 242; 
mourning paper for, 243; paging and 
margins, 244; business letter, 253; letters 
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of recommendation, 256; letters to stores 
and tradespeople, 256; forms used in 
letters, 260 

Letters: congratulatory, 66;. 
501, 510 

Letters of introduction: how to present, 207; 
acknowledging a letter, 208; cards of intro- 
duction, 209; business intreductions, 210; 
refusing letters ef introduction, 211; te 
English people, 493 

Linens, for. bride, 72 

Lists of guests, 82 

Liveries, 180 

Living alone, women, 45 

Living in other people’ s homes, 265 

Long trousers, 25 

Lucky and unlucky days, 75 


‘““Mad money,” 378 

Management of servants,’ 187 

Maid of honor: selection of, 86; duties of, 86, 
97, 99, 101, 102, 107; dress of, 87; * bouquet 
for, 87 

Maids, duties at various functions, 300, 381, 
383, 398, 449 

Married couples’ cards, 216 

Married woman: introducing, 190; name on 
card, 215; signature, 239 

Masked ball, 479 

Material for wedding dress, 94 

May Day shower, 343 

Mayor, place at table, 443 

Meat, how to cut, 162 

Meeting and greeting: of children, 11; when 
introduced, 200; shaking hands, 203; on 
the street, 266 

Men: rising when introduced, 200; card of, 
215, 219; correct stationery for, 240; leav- 
ing cards, 223, 382; clubs for, 345 

Menu card: for formal dinner, 449; at public 
banquets, 457 

Menus: for children’ Ss party, 17; wedding 
breakfast, 109; js: breakfast party, 373; 
Sunday supper, 376; garden party, 388: 
high tea, 390; informal luncheon, 410; 
formal! luncheon, 417; for informal dinner, 
424; dinner dance, 434; formal dinner, 
440; fora ball, 471; for informal dance, 474 

Menu terms, 457 } 

Minister, seating at table, 442 } 

‘Miss’: when used first, 26; on cards, 216 

“‘Mixed”’ marriage, 104 

Monograms on stationery, 241 

Morning wear: for women, chart of, 134; for 
men, chart of, 137 

Motherless girl, chaperon for, 33 

Motoring: chaperonage for, 310; the guest, 
311; seating arrangement in car, 311; 
responsibility of trip, 312; dress for, 313; 
finances of trip, 314; regard for personal 
property, 316 

Motors for wedding party, 97 

Mourning: at weddings, 93; cards for, 224; 
letter paper for, 243; etiquette of, 504, 507; 
public, 508 

Mr., when used first, 26 

Music: at a formal tea, 392; ata ball, 464 

Musicales, 395, 397, 399 


Napkins, 159, 375, 429 

National anthem, rising for, 267 
Navy, rank of officials in, 486 
Negatives, correct use of, 147 
Newcomer, in office, 48 

Newspaper notice for funeral, 498 
New York, social conditions in, 198 
“Not at home,’’ 174, 228, 467 
Number of guests at informal dinner, 419 
Nursemaid, uniform of, 183 
Nursery governess, 177 


of sympathy 5 
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Obedience fn children, 8 

Office courtesy, 42 

Opera: seating of guests, 360, 367; gentlemen 
at, 367; smoking at, 367; visiting between 
the acts at, 368; etiquette at, 368; trans- 
portation from, 369; dress at, 369, 370 

Organist, at wedding, 91 

Organization dances, 478 


Paging, order of, in letter, 244 

Pallbearers, duties of, 502 

Paper for wedding invitations, 76 

Paper wedding, 336 

Parents’ duties toward children, 19 

Parents of bride, responsibilities of, 94 

Parlormaid, 182 

Parties, children’s, 16 

Part-time maid, duties of, 172 

“Party”’ calls, 231 

Patronesses at a dance, 477 

Personal affairs, talking about, 327 

Persons of rank and quality, how to address, 
260 

Photograph, in newspapers, 66 

Picking up silver, 285 

Place cards, 109, 411, 416, 427, 435, 449, 456 

Politics, women in, 276 

P.p., meaning of, 224 

P.p.c., meaning of, 224 

Porters on Pullmans, 323 

Posture of young people, 12 

P.r., meaning of, 224 

President: introducing a lady to, 191; how to 
introduce when out of office, 193; seeking 
an interview with, 483; etiquette of calls 
on, 483; announcing the, 489; addressing, 
489; at White House reception, 491 

President’s wife: calling on, 484; rank of at 
dinner, 487; as hostess, 487; announcing, 
489; addressing, 489; as hostess, 491, 492 

Priest: how introduced, 193; where placed 
at table, 442 

Private secretary, 49 

Procession, order of wedding, 98 

Programs for a musicale, 399 

Public banquet, 456 

Pullman etiquette, 322 

Punch: at a bridge, 405; at a ball, 472 

Punctuality, 398, 420, 452 

Punishment of children, 4, 78 

Pusher, 3 


Rank: persohs of, seating them at table, 442; 


of government officials, 486; of foreign 
diplomats, 488 
Receptions, formal: dress for, 391; etiquette 


of, 392; White House, 491 

Reception, wedding, 80, 107 

Recessional, order of, 102 

Recognition, question of, 197 

Recommendation, letters of, 256 

Registering at hotel, 281, 282 

Rehearsal of wedding, 90 

Removal of hat in elevator, 47; on street, 267, 
270 ‘ 

Representatives: seeking an interview with, 
483; addressing, 484; leaving cards at 
homes, 484; announcing, 489 

Reprimanding servants, 285 

“Respectfully’’ yours, when not used, 238 

Restaurant: host’s or hostess’s obligations 
at, 377; dress for, 378; etiquette of, 434 

Riding clothes, 139 

Rings, 64, 74, 101, 133 

Rising: when adults come into room, 6; 
when introduced, 200 

Roman Catholic weddings, 100 

Rouge, use of, 41 

Royalty, presentation to, 494 
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R.8.V.P., 78, 397, 414, 466, 467 
Russian service, 427 


Sealing wax, when used, 245 

Seating arrangements: in a motor 311; at 
oe ers, 427, 435, 442; at public banquets, 

Second marriage, 79, 106 

Secretary: appropriate dress of, 40; social 
standing of, 48, 175; courtesy toward, 49; 
authority of, 255 

Secretary of State, rank of, 487 

Secretary to the President, 483 

Self-introduction: when permissible, 195; in 
hotels, 283, 456 

Semi-precious jewelry, 131 

Senators: how introduced, 193; seeking an 
interview with, 483; addressing, 484, 490; 
ne cards at homes of, 484; announcing, 

8 

Servants: attitude toward, 171; part-time 
maid, 172; one-maid household, 172, 173; 
two-servant house, 174; social place of 
employees, 175; secretary, 175; companion, 
176; chaperon, 176; tutor, 177; nursery 
governess, 177; butler, 177, 178; house- 
keeper, 178, 181; footmen, 180; valet, 181; 
cook, 181; parlormaids, 182; chamber- 
maid, 182; lady’s maid, 182; dress of 
maids, 183; mursemaid, 183; form of 
address for, 184; recreation for, 186; 
“servants’ ball,’’ 186; times ‘‘out’’ and 
“in,” 187; management of, 187; in country 
homes, 304; at clubs, 353 

Service plates, 429 

Serving, at table, 430 

Serving children in nursey, 5 

Setting the table: for informal supper, 375; 
for afternoon tea, 384; for informal lunch- 

+ eons, 410; for informal dinner, 427; for 
formal dinners, 441 

Shaking hands, 203, 455 

Shall and will, use of, 149 

Shopping, 50 

“Showers,” giving of, 343 

Signatures, 238 

Silk hat, 370 

Silver wedding, 338 

Sitting properly, 14 

Slang, 141 

Sleeping car etiquette, 323 

Small boy greeting, 11 

Smoking: in the office, 43; after dinner, 169; 
when walking with a woman, 268; for 
women, 277; at the opera, 367 

Social letter, 235 

Social secretary, 175 

Speakers or entertainers at a club, 355 

Speech: foreign words, 140, 150; slang, 141; 
well-pitched voice, 142; rules for con- 
versation, 143; common mistakes, 145; 
vyulgarisms, 146; shall and witil, 149; 
phrases, 150 

Sponsoring a name for club membership, 
346, 349 

Spoon, 3, 160 = 

Sport, 288 

Sports clothing, 134, 136, 139, 313 

Sr. and Jr. on cards, 216 

Stag dinners, 59 

Steamer: etiquette of, 328; dress on, 329; 
tips to stewards, 331 

Stewards on shipboard, 329 

Stores, etiquette of, 50 

Studs for formal wear, 133 

Subscription dances, 477 

Sunday evening suppers, 375 

Supper club, 377 

Symbols of wedding anniversaries, 335 

Sympathy, letters of, 501 
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Table appointments, special, 441 

Tablecloth for formal dinner, 440 

Table conduct, 454 

Table manners: for children, 2, 7; use of 
napkins, 158; spoons, 159; knife, 161; 
fork, 162; finger foods and vegetables, 164; 
forbidden list, 166; accidents, 167; choice 
of foods, 168; elbows, 168; custom of 
adjourning to drawing-room, 169 

Table plans, 443 

Tableware, 430 

Talking at the table, 6; at the theater, 365 

Teas: children helping at, 12; given by 
bachelors, 60; invitations to, 380; formal, 391 

Tea cart, use of, 387 

Tea gown, 106 

Tea table, arrangement of, 386 

Teen-age boy and girl, 19 

Telephone: etiquette of, 48, 186, 271; invita- 
tions by, 374, 420 

Tennis, etiquette of, 290 

Thank-you letters, 85, 248 

Theater parties: given by a bachelor, 58; 
seating of guests in box, 360; transporta- 
tion of guests to, 361; etiquette of, 362; 
dress for, 363; behavior at, 365 

Thirteen at table, 408 

Throwing of bride’s bouquet, 110 

Tin wedding, 337 

Tips: in hotels, 286; week end, 306; for 
porters, 323, 325; on shipboard, 331; 
abroad, 333; for country club servants, 
358; at a supper club, 378; at musical 
clubs, 396 

Titles: how to introduce, 193; on card, 215, 
219; at close of letter, 255; in England, 
493; addressing holders of, 494 

Toast to the bride, 89 

Toothpicks, use of, 168 

Train card, 79 

Train travel, do’s and don'ts for, 327 

Traveling: the woman alone, 45, 326; bag- 
gage of experienced traveler, 321; Pull- 
man customs, 322; tips on trains, 323; 
time-table tricks, 323; traveling in day 
coach, 323; dressing on trains, 324; using 
the diner, 324; with children, 325; dress 
for train trip, 327; do’s and don'ts for, 327 

Trousseau, 71 

“Turning the table,’’ 453 

Tutor, 177 

Tuxedo, 26 

Type for wedding invitations, 76 


Undertaker, duties of, 499 

Uniforms of servants, 179, 183 

Ushers: clothes of, 88; duties of, 96, 98 
“Ushers,”’ at a dance, 479 


Valet, 178, 181, 183, 300 
Veretables, those eaten with fingers, 164 
Veil for bride, 95, 102 
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Vice-president and wife: receiving day, 484; 
announcing, 489; addressing, 490 

“Visits of digestion,’’ 487 : 

Visiting: the ideal hostess, 293; consideration 
for guests, 295; informality in country 
homes, 299; entertainment for guests, 302; 
attitude toward servants, 304; sending 
gift after visit, 309 

Visiting between acts, 366 

Visiting cards. See Cards 

Vocabularly of child, 9 

Vulgarisms, 146 


Walking: properly, 199; with a lady, 203, 268 

Washington, official rank in, 442 

Watch, when worn, 132 

Wedding anniversaries, 335, 338 

Wedding cake boxes, 110 

Wedding calls, 231 

Weddings: formal and informal invitations 
to, 76, 81; church and train cards of, 79; 
list of guests to, 82; dress of men at, 88, 92; 
entertainments for wedding party, 89; re- 
hearsal, 90; correct hours for,91; fees, 91; 
day of, 94; duties of best man, 95; duties 
of ushers, 96; motors for, 97; procession, 
98; ceremony, 100; recessional, 102; 
Roman Catholic service, 103; Jewish 
customs, 104; house wedding, 104; second 
marriage, 106: reception, 107; dancing at, 
110; proper attire for, chart of, 112; 
expenses and duties at, chart of, 113 

Week-end, duration of, 296 

What and what not to say when introduced, 
202 


What not to write in a letter, 246 

When not to introduce, 199 

When to begin eating at table, 167 

When to leave cards, 222 

Whipping children, 9 

White House: leaving cards at, 484; recep- 
tion at, 491 

Widow: card of, 224; mourning, 505 

Wives of officials, 490 

Woman: executive, 40; card of a, 214; call- 
ing on man, 233; smoking, 277; registering 
at hotel, 281, 282; traveling alone, 326 

Women’s clubs: invitation to join, 348; 
sponsoring a name, 349; letter proposing a 
member, 349; privileges of, 350 

Women, dress for: dinner dress, 129; eve- 
ning dress, 139; etiquette of jewelry, 131; 
morning wear, 134; afternoon wear, 135; 
evening dress, 136; general occasions, 136 

Wooden wedding, 337 

Writing paper for children, 14 


Young girl, attending theater with man, 33 

Young girls at tea, 383 ; 

Young person, introduction to older, 11; 
addressing older person, 11; meoting 
strangers, 12; walk of, 13 
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